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CHAPTER XX. 
A HONEYMOON IN TANGIER. 


T was not without a purpose that Mrs Dering had voluntarily 
come down for three days to the country and to her relations 
during the height of the London season, To say that she believed 
a sister of hers could stoop so low as to break her faith with a man 
in the position of Lord Petres, would be unjust. Still, a certain 
tone in Katharine’s letters of late—a tone of open, defiant exultation 
of the country and simple country life over London—had, with 
hints gathered from other members of the family as to Steven’s daily 
presence at the Dene, been sufficient to impress upon a woman of 
Mrs. Dering’s principles the wisdom of allowing her sister’s engage- 
ment to lag no longer. What, indeed, were they waiting for? 
Would Lord Petres grow fonder of the thought of matrimony, or 
Katharine fonder of him, by all this delay?’ Was it dignified to 
allow the marriage to be put off thus from one year’s end to 
another? As poor Lord Petres’ health was so uncertain, why not 
fix for the wedding to take place early in the coming Autumn, and 
then let them go off to Italy, Algeria, or any other climate best 
suited to the bridegroom’s lungs, for the Winter? 

So argued Mrs. Dering, in a solemn after-dinner conclave with 
the Squire and her mother, held in Mrs, Hilliard’s dressing-room ; 
further urging, as a first practical step in the right direction, that 
the Squire should have an interview with Lord Petres, as early next 
morning as he should be visible, on the hitherto neglected subject 
of settlements. It could be done without consulting Katharine at 
all. Girls, of course, were too romantic ever to bear the mention 
of money, said Mrs, Dering, looking back, no doubt, to the ro- 
mantic period of her own life when she was engaged to General 
Dering. Let the Squire consult with Lord Petres about everything— 
settlements, pin-money, the month in which the marriage should 
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take place, their plans for the Winter; then let Katharine be told 
quietly of the result. Mrs. Dering believed dear Kate would be 
happier when she knew that matters were definitely settled. Mrs. 
Dering had observed that Kate looked decidedly pale at dinner to- 
day, and could not feel sure that the long engagement was not be- 
ginning to tell a little upon the poor child’s spirits. 

It was long before Mr. Hilliard could be brought into accepting 
the réle proposed for him. There had never been much cordiality 
between his eldest step-daughter and the straightforward, warm- 
hearted little Squire; and that Arabella proposed a thing was 
generally reason enough, per se, for Mr. Hilliard to turn obstinate 
on the instant. He had never had any opinion, he said, of this 
bringing a man up to book.—Mrs. Dering looked her quiet indigna- 
tion at the vulgarity of the phrase! When people wanted to get 
married they would ge¢ married, you might be quite sure about 
that. It was much fitter Lord Petres should come to him than he 
to Lord Petres on the subject of settlements. Kate had a good 
many years before her, and, thank God, wasn’t tired of her home 
yet! Let her have plenty of time to think twice before marrying 
Lord Petres—“ a good enough man in his way, no doubt,” said the 
Squire, jumping up, and waxing hotter and hotter at the sound of 
his own voice, “ but not what I ever thought Kate’s husband ought 
to be, and then, if the poor girl has a mind to change, let her! 
Better change before than after, Arabella, is what I say in these 
matters.” 

Arabella was silent. Ten years of marriage had taught Mrs. 
Dering how much is to be gained by arguing with a man whose 
intellect or whose temper is inferior to your own. Mrs. Hilliard, 
guided by one of the sublime intuitions of folly, burst into a flood 
of tears, and said she never thought her Richard’s children would 
be told before her face that she had degraded herself by a mercenary 
second marriage. 

The suddenness, the utter injustice of this side-attack was more 
than the Squire could bear up against. By the time he had sworn 
that he meant nothing personal when he spoke of mercenary 
marriages; that he did not mean Katharine’s would be a mercenary 
marriage; that, in fact, he meant nothing whatsoever, but was a 
monster for having said it; by the time the Squire was brought to 
acknowledge this, he was no longer in a state to dispute any mere 
matter of detail that might be imposed upon him. Mrs. Dering 
calmly recapitulated, then wrote down on a slip of paper all that it 
would behoove him to say: settlements so much; pin-money so 
much; marriage in such a month; Algeria for the Winter. And 
at twelve o’clock next day, hot in the flesh, and in the spirit alike, 
poor Mr. Hilliard found himself waiting in the breakfast room for 
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Lord Petres, to whom he, or rather to whom Mrs. Dering~—had 
written a little premonitory note in the morning. 

It was a bright Summer’s day, dry and warm as August; but 
Lord Petres’ disbelief in English climate and English country 
houses was too thorough to be shaken by a gleam of accidental 
sunshine; and when at length he made his appearance, it was in a 
thick morning coat buttoned up to the chin, and with a Cashmere 
scarf round his throat. The Squire, who, for the sake of his visitor, 
and under Mrs. Dering’s orders, was enduring a blazing wood-fire 
(in a thorough draught), ran at once and shut up the windows. 
“We country people live with a good deal of air about us,” he 
said, pausing before shutting out the last breath of fresh air; “ but 
I suppose you—” 

“Thank you, my dear sir; I certainly do prefer having as few 
draughts as possible,” said Lord Petres in his small, mild voice. 
“Tn warm climates I can live out of doors like the natives, but in 
England it seems to me the outer air can never be safely breathed 
except under the condition of violent bodily exercise, for which, I 
am sorry to say, I have no strength.” 

He seated himself down by the fire, warming his thin, blue- 
veined hands, and looking ready for any martyrdom that might be 
in store for him. The Squire came back to the hearth-rug and be- 
gan shifting from one foot to another, in utter perplexity as to how 
he should tell this poor, little, dyspeptic, melancholy guest of his 
that he must be married before Autumn! If he had only got 
Arabella’s list in his hand, he thought he might do it. Something 
of Arabella’s delicate tact might be infused into him by the sight 
of the different items jotted down in her firm, clear hand-writing. 
But, of course, it would never do to show such tangible proof of 
female tutelage as this; so, after struggling with himself for a 
minute or two, and getting so red that Lord Petres, who was silently 
watching him, thought he was going to have a fit of apoplexy—the 
Nemesis of all the underdone meats such @ man must have eaten 
during his life !—the Squire burst, apropos of nothing, into the fol- 
lowing question: 

“ And—and when do you talk of the marriage coming off, then, 
Lord Petres ?” 

Lord Petres stroked down his small, black whiskers with his 
small, delicate fingers, put his head a little on one side, and surveyed 
the Squire with feeble wonder. “ Marriage!” he repeated, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ My dear Mr. Hilliard, do I hear you aright? marriage ?” 

“Hang the man, and hang everything belonging to him!” 
thought the Squire, pettishly. “ What elseshould I mean? Yes, 
Lord Petres, marriage. I—I—the fact is, I’m afraid your health 
isn’t what it ought to be, and we thought perhaps if you spent the 
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Winter in a warmer climate, Tangier, now—no, that isn’t it; 
where the deuce was it ? well, never mind—that’s neither here nor 
there—a warmer climate, at all events.” 

A warmer climate. Here was something definite at least, some- 
thing Arabella had told him, something inoffensive to Lord Petres, 
and uncompromising of Kate, and Mr. Hilliard was determined to 
stick to it. ‘“ Yes, a warmer climate,” he repeated, putting his hands 
behind him, and looking up at the ceiling with the air of a man 
who knows his duty, and who has every intention of performing it. 

“But why Tangier?” said Lord Petres. “I’m grateful, very, 
to any one who takes an interest in my miserable state, and any 
data respecting the sanitary influence of different climates is of 
value to me, but—why Tangier ?” 

“T don’t say that it was Tangier,” said the Squire. “I’m not 
up in these invalid places, thank God; England was always a good 
enough climate for me! As you suffer so at home, even in weather 
like this, we thought some warmer place would set you up for next 
Winter, and, of course, in that case, we would see if we couldn’t 
manage to have the wedding over by Autumn.” 

Lord Petres sat motionless, slowly opening and shutting his 
eyes, and looking as if he was conscientiously trying to let the 
meaning of the extraordinary proposal he had just heard gain 
ingress to his brain. It was evident, at last, that he had to give up 
the attempt in despair. “The stupidity that besets me of a morn- 
ing is not a good sign—not at all a good sign,” he said, shaking his 
head mournfully. “ Bright ascribes it to some abnormal irritation 
of the pneumogastric nerves, and tells me it is not unfrequently a 
forerunner of paralysis, which is cheering. Now you will think it 
incredible when I tell you that I do not yet understand about 
Tangier. Is it considered a good climate for persons—to speak 
frankly, Mr. Hiltiard—for persons laboring under a complication of 
bronchial and dyspeptic disorders like mine? and what—you must 
pardon me still more—is the connection, from a climatic point of 
view, between Tangier and marriage ?” 

“He is a fool,” thought the Squire ; “ a hopeless, hypochondriacal 
idiot, and the plainer you speak to such a man the better.—My dear 
Lord Petres, you must be aware that as regards your engagement 
to Kate, I can have only one feeling.” 

Lord Petres’ face was as the face of a statue. 

“T married her mother when the child was little, and I believe 
I’ve done my duty by her as if she had been my own. Well, 
Kate’s one-and-twenty now, and of course she can judge for herself 
in the matter of choosing a husband. My opinion has not been 
asked—no, my opinion has not been asked,” said the Squire, rather 
huskily, “and all I have got to do for poor Kate is a plain matter 
of business, Her mother and sister seem to think the engagement 
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ha@ lasted long enough, Lord Petres, and—and they wished me to 
speak to you about it!” 

All Lord Petres’ affectation of stupidity vanished as if by magic. 
The honest, physical evidences of heat and nervousness upon the 
Squire’s face, his earnest voice, his trembling lip as he spoke of 
Katharine, appealed to the d/asé little man of the world as no tor- 
tuous circumlocution of a mere clever diplomatist like Mrs. Dering 
would ever have done. The good, fussy Squire was acting, he 
could see, under orders, and under protest; acting for very certain 
without Kate’s knowledge, and not in the smallest degree from any 
personal eagerness of his own to forward the marriage. From the 
moment in which Mrs. Dering first let him kaow that his attentions 
were serious until the present, Lord Petres had never really swerved, 
for one instant, from his loyalty to Katharine. Marriage would be 
a serious blow to him, he felt; the loss of Duclos a more serious 
blow still; but Kate was the one woman on earth who could best 
make up to him for all he would be called upon to sacrifice. Be- 
sides, Utopian though he might be in principle, Lord Petres, as I 
have before said, was perfectly old-fashioned and conservative in 
the ordering of his own life. He voted with his party in politics, 
attended the services of the church to which he hereditarily be- 
longed, and had always felt, whatever his theoretic convictions on 
the subject of marriage, that it would be incumbent upon him, 
personally, to marry before he died. So now, enormously to the 
Squire’s relief, his future step-son rose up, gave him a friendly little 
shake of the hand, thanked him for the kind interest he was show- 
ing in him, both as regarded his health and his domestic happiness, 
and expressed the delight it would afford him—seating himself by 
the fire again as he said this, and vainly trying to look cheerful—to 
have a near day fixed for the wedding. 

Talk about money followed, in the easiest way in the world, 
Lord Petres’ ideas of settlements were more liberal than any- 
thing Mrs. Dering had bid the Squire stipulate for. So much 
jointure in the event of his death—to be unaltered by any second 
marriege of Katharine’s; so much pin-money ; and Kate’s own lit- 
tle fortune (for Katharine was an heiress to the extent of five 
thousand pounds, left her a year or two ago by her god-mother) 
to be exclusively her own, of course. And, radiant with satisfac- 
tion at having got over this part of his work so well, the Squire 
was just noting down some memento of his success in his pocket- 
book at Lord Petres’ side, when Katharine herself, fresh as the 
morning and with her arms full of flowers, opened the glass 
door that led from the breakfast room to the garden, Her 
eyes were dazzled sti!l by the bright sunshine in which she had been 
standing; and for a momeat she walked on unconscious that she 
was not alone, and singing under her voice the “ Apparvi alla luce” 
that she had last listened to with Steven at the opera. 
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“ Ahem! Kate, my dear!” cried the Squire; putting his pocket- 
book behind him, then dropping it into his pocket with as fright- 
ened a feeling as if he had been detected in plotting a forgery. 
“Why Kate, you’re looking as blooming as your own roses. 
What—what time is it my dear?” The consciousness of his guilt 
made the Squire stammer and turn red. 

“ What time,” said Katharine, looking quickly first at Mr. Hil- 
liard’s face, then at Lord Petres’; “ well, papa, as the clock is pre- 
cisely opposite to you, I should think you might tell! It is exactly 
seventeen minutes and a half to one.” 

“Seventeen minutes to one!” cried the Squire, seizing up his 
hat which stood on a side table, and making a hasty retreat to- 
ward the window, “and I promised to see old Elliot at noon! 
Lord Petres, if you will excuse me, I must run away. If the after- 
noon is warm enough I wish you would come down and look at my 
Guernsey heifer—Kate, you will know where to find me?” 

The moment the lovers were alone Kate tossed down her heap of 
flowers on the table, and came up to Lord Petres’ side. “ You are 
looking worried,” she said. “ What is the matter? what has papa 
been saying to you ?” 

Lord Petres turned his eyes up to Katharine’s sweet Summer face 
and felt a really epicurean regret that he could not be more in love 
with her. He took her hand, her cool hand, round which the scent 


of carnations and daphnes clung yet, and kissed it. “Mr. Hil- 
liard has been talking to me of a great many things; Tangier, 
among the rest. You and I are going to Tangier, Kate.” 

“T hope not, Lord Petres.” 

“We are going this Winter. It isa great climate, Mr. Hilliard 
tells me, for invalids of my class, and as I refuse to be banished 
alone, you must just go with me, Katharine ?” 


* And what will Monsieur Duclos do ?” 

* Ah, the time has passed for thinking of Duclos,” answered Lord 
Petres. “As our friend Lawrence says,—are there no other French 
cooks to be had in the world beside Duclos ?” 

Something in the seriousness of his face, or the mention of 
Steven, or both, made Katharine change color. ‘“ What has papa 
been talking about ?” she cried hastily. “ Now I insist upon know- 
ing!” 

“We have been talking about fixing our wedding day, Kate,” 
and all the time Lord Petres held her hand in his. “These long 
delays are very well for you, but at my age, and in my precarious 
state, I naturally grudge every month which e 

“Enables Duclos to remain with you ?” interrupted Katharine, as 
Lord Petres’ inability to speak anything but the truth made him 
hesitate. “I know quite well what all this means, Lord Petres! 
Bella has been giving us her advice. You and papa, indeed! As 
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if you are not, both of you, much too fond of me to originate such 
a cabal! Bella, because her own engagement was a short one 
thinks she is to impose her example upon us. She shall do no such 
thing. Courtship, all poets and novel-writers agree, is the best 
part of life; then I say let the best part be eked out as long as pos- 
sible. Tangier, too! You and I in Tangier!” 

Katharine Fane’s laugh had never sounded so musical as it did at 
this moment to Lord Petres’ ears. The breaking up of his life, the 
departure of Duclos—all seemed reprieved indefinitely to him by 
the ring of that girlish, heart-whole laugh. “ You are very cruel, 
Kate. After leaving Paris in the pleasantest June I ever saw there, 
after risking my health by travelling about in this inclement 
climate e 

“ And after hoping to go, as a married man, to Tangier, to be 
sentenced to a longer term of bachelor misery in Paris and London ? 
Oh! Lord Petres, I am so sorry for you!” 

“ Show it, Kate.” 

“How?” 

He drew her to his side, and for about the third time since their 
engagement, touched her cheek with his pale lips. Mrs. Dering, 
who was passing before the window, happened just then to look in 
upon them; and a hot thrill of shame and indignation and self- 
contempt passed suddenly through Katharine’s heart. 

Until this moment, I believe, she had never fully and thoroughly 
realized that the play had a meaning in it—that little Lord Petres 
would one day be Katharine Fane’s husband ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
COFFEE ON THE TERRACE. 


Tur dinner party that evening was not remarkable for its bril- 
liancy. Lord Petres, in the course of the afternoon had had his 
hand pressed by Mrs. Dering with a sisterly warmth that, he could 
not hide from himself, was fraught with cruelest significance for the 
future ; he had also been conducted through long grass to see the 
Squire’s heifers and had got his feet damp; and throughout the 
last twenty-four hours had partaken only of nourishment prepared 
by a “good plain” English cook. Could it be wondered at if Lord 
Petres’ eyes looked more glassy, his white face more resigned and 
melancholy than usual during the entire festivity—a festivity which, 
like the death-feasts of the Indians, was being celebrated, he knew, 
in mocking honor of himself, the victim destined hereafter for im- 
molation? Katharine, who looked mortally wearied with every- 
body, sat between her lover and the rector, saying yes and no at 
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hazard, and as the evening went on, giving many furtive glances 
across the lawn toward the terrace, the point where Steven Law- 
rence was accustomed, at this hour of sunset, to appear. Mrs. 
Dering talked, and talked well, of course; she was a woman whose 
special vocation it was to supply admirable small talk under all ac- 
cidents or changes of human life; but, with the best will in the 
world, one person, unsupported, can scarcely furnish adequate con- 
versation for a dinner party of seven! The rector, piqued at the 
onset of dinner by Katharine’s treatment of one of his best stories, 
confined himself silently to eating and drinking for the remainder 
of the meal; and Lord Haverstock (a tall indefinitely-colored crea- 
ture, acquiline-nosed, good-humored eyed, and with an inch and a 
half of forehead) was so horribly frightened at finding himself next 
to Dot—the poor boy was always frightened to death by every 
young woman higher in rank thana bar-maid—that he never opened 
his lips, except in scared monosyllables, from the moment he began 
‘his soup until the ladies had left the table. 

“Such are little sociable dinners,” said Katharine, when at length 
with her sister and Dot, she had made her escape to the garden. 
“How intensely stupid it was, Bella—how intensely stupid men 
are! How wise mamma was to have a headache and keep in her 
own room!” 

“T don’t think it was at all stupid, Kate,” said Mrs. Dering. “It 
just seemed to me one of those pleasant, friendly parties where peo- 
ple talk or are silent as they like. How wonderfully good-looking 
the rector is, and how Lord Haverstock has improved ! ” 

Kate gave a little dry laugh. “Improved! What can Lord 
Haverstock have been like in his former state, if in his present one 
he is improved ? Now suppose he wasn’t Lord Haverstock at all, but 
a son of Mills, the horse-dealer, what should we say of him, I wonder, 
with his horsey look and slang expressions—when he does open his 
lips—and his awkwardness and stupidity ?” 

Mrs. Dering was too wise and too well pleased with the success 
of her own diplomacy to attempt to contradict any of Katharine’s 
radical opinions to-night. “Poor Lord Haverstock ! he is certainly 
not over-brilliant or over-handsome; but how charming your new 
rector is. I had not seen him before. No wonder he has made you 
a convert to Anglicanism, Katharine!” 

“Tf he is always as eloquent as he was to-day, I should think his 
life would be spent in making converts,” said Katharine. “Did he 
speak a dozen words from the beginning of dinner till its close ?” 

“Well my opinion is that everybody was so silent because they 
had a kind of wedding-breakfast cloud hanging over them,” cried 
Dot, incisively. “The coming event begins to cast its shadow be- 
fore. As I looked at you, Kate, sitting in your white dress at Lord 
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Petres’ side, I could quite have believed that we were assisting al- 
ready at the marriage feast.” 

“That I can well believe, Dot,” said Katharine quietly. “Lord 
Petres looked miserable enough, even for a bridegroom, I am sure. 
I must tell him seriously by-and-by that I have no more intention 
of being married now than I ever had. Something beside the 
country and the bad cooking is telling on that poor little fellow’s 
spirits, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Dering laughed and affected to treat this remark of her sis- 
ter’s as a pleasantry; but a few minutes later she put her hand 
within Katharine’s arm and managed to get her away to the ter- 
race walk, out of Dot’s hearing. “I have not had an opportunity 
to speak to you before, Kate,” she whispered. “How glad, how 
very glad I am, dearest, to think that everything is settled! ” 

“Settled ? as regards what, Bella? ” 

“ Ah, don’t jest, Katharine, when you are alone with me—settled 
as regards your approaching marriage! Lord Petres spoke to papa 
this morning, and wants it to be very soon, and was most liberal ; 
but we won’t even talk of that. Come Kate,” said Mrs. Dering, af- 
fectionately, “don’t pretend to me that you and Lord Petres are not 
thoroughly @ accord in everything.” 

“T should say,” said Katharine, speaking slowly and with delib- 
eration, “that Lord Petres and I are ‘ d’accord, as you call it, in 
nothing. Oh, I know what you would remind me of,” she cried, as 
Mrs, Dering was about to interrupt her, and with an almost painful 
blush rising over her face. “You looked in through the window 
tu-day and—and you saw that Lord Petres kissed me! I believe 
it was the second time that he ever did so, Bella. Some great cere- 
monial of the kind took place when we were first told that we were 
engaged, and I didn’t mind it much then. I never even thought of 
love in those days. I mean—I mean, Bella,” abruptly, and she 
turned and looked wistfully into her sister’s face; “I don’t think f 
ever can marry Lord Petres!” 

Whatever Mrs. Dering felt, she was, outwardly, thorough mis- 
tress of the situation, “ All girls think the same, Katharine, ” she 
answered soothingly. “Iam sure I thought a dozen—a hundred 
times—before I married General Dering that I did not really — 
enough for him, yet you see how happy I am, Kate!” 

“T am a very different woman to you, Bella.” 

“You area woman,” said Mrs. Dering, “exactly suited to the 
position in which Lord Petres can place you. Let us talk sense, not 
sentiment, Kate! You are a woman, fond of society and of shining 
there, fond of London, fond, in a restricted sense, of the country, 
fond of everything cultivated and refined in life; and all this can 
be given through money alone. Besides, Katharine,” she added 
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gravely, “although it is a subject in which my conscience forbids 
me to sympathize, I cannot but feel that your holding in your heart 
the religious opinions which Lord Petres professes openly is an im- 
mense tie to bind you together. If I could think, if I could hope,” 
cried Mrs. Dering, “that there was a chance of your abandoning 
what I must ever hold to be. Romish error I should feel differently. 
But I do not think this. I believe you sincere in your religion, as 
you are in everything else, Kate, and I am sufficiently free from 
narrow-mindedness to rejoice that you are to marry a Catholic. 
What—what chance of earthly happiness can there be,” said Mrs. 
Dering solemnly, “unless married people think alike on the one sa- 
cred subject that outweighs all others!” 

Every word in this long speech was well chosen. Katharine 
knew that she did like society and shining in society, London, 
country, and everything else that money could give. Still, had Mrs. 
Dering stopped here, her arguments had been insufficient. What 
were these things worth, Katharine would have asked, when they 
came to be weighed against the sweet liberty for which she must 
barter them? But the vision of returning to the church of her pre- 
dilection and her birth—of being in a position to give that faith 
substantial support—was one that during the last eighteen months 
had lain very near to Katharine Fane’s heart. 

A child of seven when her mother re-married (and from indolence 
and the distance of the Dene from a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
the love of being a martyr combined, went over to the Squire’s 
faith) Katharine, a stout little Papist already, had obstinately re- 
belled from the first against exchanging her blue rosary and pretty 
prayers to the Virgin for Mrs. Trimmer and the church catechism 
as broken up and made easy by Pinnock. Clithero church and its 
services seemed hideous and bare indeed after the glittering con- 
vent chapel in which the child had been accustomed to hear mass 
at York; the chapel with windows that cast rainbow pictures upon 
an inlaid floor; and paintings of Mother and Child and soft-eyed 
saints around the walls; and crucifix and snow-white lilies upon the 
altar; and even the roof covered with blue clouds and gilded stars 
and angel faces, always specially smiling down on little Kate. “I 
like my new papa and I like my pony,” the child said, trying to be 
just ; “but I don’t like being a Protestant. I like chapel because 
they sing and have pictures and swing incense there. I like to 
watch the serving boys; I like to see the silver cross and the little 
pink roses on Father Austin’s back, and I hate Clithero church and 
the ugly old man in a white gown; and when I am a woman I'll go 
to chapel again like my own papa did.” 

Time, and the irresistible weight of example made the child a 
Protestant of course ; that is to say, she fretted after the blue beads 
no more; and she said (aloud) the formulas she was taught to say; 
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and did not behave worse than other children of her age at the 
parish church, Arabella, who, even at this early age, was a young 
person swayed by her reason rather than emotions, had been 
brought without much difficulty to see that living in a Protestant 
neighborhood, and under the roof of a Protestant step-father, the 
tenets of Popery were errors that it was good taste for her to abjure. 
And whatever Arabella, at her advanced time of life and with her 
superior wisdom did, Kate, poor little soul! felt could not be very 
wrong for her to do likewise. Still, the poetry, the fragrance, of the 
old religion was never really crushed out from her memory. If her 
new home, instead of being the Dene, had been Ashcot ; if the wor- 
ship which was to replace the glitter and sweet incense and sweet 
music of the mass had been the worship of Shiloh, a very few 
months would probably have sufficed to turn Katharine into just 
as stanch a Wesleyan as she had once been a Papist. She was a 
warm, passionate, natural little creature; craving to love, craving 
to be loved in return—by men and women, but also by the good 
saints and by heaven! And, notwithstanding their lack of outside 
beauty, the familiar hymns, the homely services of Shiloh had, I 
think, sufficient fervor, sufficient good, human heartiness in them to 
have filled the simple measure of a child’s soul. 

As it was, the religion they told her to give up was replaced, I 
may say it boldly, by none. The Squire’s whole kindly life was, 
in reality, worth a dozen wordy creeds ; and to him, instinct-guided, 
Kate clung. But then the Squire was not a man of systems. A 
Papist, a Unitarian, a Quaker, might each, without detriment to his 
belief, have had Mr, Hilliard for an associate. He had taken very 
little part in his wife’s conversion ; none at all in the hiding away 
of Kate’s blue beads. The Church of England was the religion 
into which he himself had been born and in which he meant to die; 
and he went regularly to church, and repeated the responses, and 
listened (a little beyond the text) to the sermon on Sunday; and 
dined at two o’clock for the sake of the servants; and never broke 
the sanctity of the day otherwise than by furtively taking his long 
spade and digging up weeds in retired parts of the garden of an 
afternoon. From Monday morning till Saturday night he thought 
of nothing higher than his mangles and heifers, and improving his 
land, and the condition of the poor who lived on it, with such other 
narrow interests and employments as immediately belonged to his 
narrow groove of life. And young as she was, little Kate soon felt 
that the Squire, except in sickness, regarded the mention of any 
sacred name or subject on a week day as a sort of sacrilege. 

Once and ounce only—they were very happy picking peas together 
in the kitchen carden—she had asked him if he “understood why ” 
the cock should have crowed just at the right time to reprove St. 
Peter ? 
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“T understand nothing, my dear—not as much as why the peas 
grow sideways in the pods,’’ said the Squire. “What you and I 
have got to mind, Kate, is to do our duty at all times, and believe 
what the parson tells us in church of a Sunday.” 

And this answer had been sufficient to warn the child for ever 
off all theological or doctrinal ground as far as her step-father was 
concerned, 

From her mother the only allusion she ever heard to a life higher 
than one of medicine-taking and novel-reading was when Mrs. 
Hilliard would plaintively murmur of how she had given up her 
own personal welfare, temporal and eternal, for her children’s sake. 
A statement which, coming from a human creature lying on a 
luxurious sofa, and with as much calf’s-foot jelly as she chose to 
eat at her side, was too mysterious and awful to bear much real sig- 
nificance to a child’s mind. Arabella, until her marriage, never 
exhibited any fruits of Protestant belief more convincing than the 
possession of a purple-velvet church-service, which Kate was not 
allowed to touch; and Dot, when Dot appeared on the scene, was 
frankly and without affectation a pagan. 

“You fret to be Catholique once more?” Dora had said in the 
early days of her arrival, and when Kate, relying on her cousin’s 
childish appearance for sympathy, had bared to her the state of her 
conscience. “Bah! they are one so good as ze other. Catholique 
in Paris—Protestant in England! go—what matters it ?” 

These had been the spiritual influences of Katharine’s life; the 
influences that had so signally failed to efface the convent chapel 
with its gilded shrine and snow-white lilies, its solemn mass and 
plaintive nun-chanted litanies, from her heart ! 

Into the intrinsic truth or error of conflicting creeds she had, I 
must confess, not striven to penetrate very far. Katharine Fane 
was not what many people call “ intellectual,” and her active out- 
of-door habits—varied latterly by a few weeks unresting London 
excitement during the season—left her little time for theological, 
or indeed for deep, study of any kind. Her ideal of life had always 
been that it should be thoroughly enjoyable and picturesque; a life 
in which every body, rich and poor, should love Katharine Fane! 
a life made up of flowers and sunshine; pictures, music, pretty 
things of all sorts; with a picturesque religion (the old church 
seemed such a one to her) to correspond. And until the last few 
weeks the possibility of existence yielding more than such facile 
inch-deep happiness had never troubled Katharine’s imagination. 
She was handsome and young and could make everybody think as 
she liked; and*when she was Lady Petres she would restore the old 
Catholic chapel down at Eccleston and go back openly to the 
church herself, and have a chaplain with a pathetic voice to say 
daily mass, and convert all the Protestant poor on her husband’s 
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estates, and found a convent in which Dot, if she did not marry, 
might take refuge. This had been her dream; this, as Mrs. Dering 
well knew, was the rock of strength on which Katharine’s fidelity 
to her engagement rested. 

“You know that what I say is true, Kate. You know that for 
every reason your marriage with Lord Petres will be an excellent 
one—and if you would only listen to me, if you would only have 
a little more fajth in my experience, you would not delay your 
éngagement too long. Dora, from what she tells me, is likely to be 
married before the Winter, and I really do not see what but per- 
versity, Kate, can make you wish to remain at home after she is 
gone.” 

Katharine turned her head impatiently aside from her sister. Far 
away across the purple bay she could see a dark spot upon the 
waters; and her heart told her that it was Steven’s boat. 

“ Yes,” went on Mrs. Dering, in her measured voice, “there is, I 
suppose, no longer any doubt about it. The young man is here, 
Dora says, every day of his life, and of course all that we can do 
now is to bear the mésalliance with the best grace possible. What 
do you say, Kate?” 

“T say nothing, Bella. I’m stupid and out of spirits, I think—at 
all events, I don’t mean to talk about any more love affairs, if I can 
help it, to-night.” 

“What, not when your favorite Steven is the hero? Surely you 
have not lost your interest in him already, dear Katharine ?” 

Dear Katherine continued silently to watch the boat and the 
figure in it as both grew gradually more and more distinct ; and 
Mrs, Dering, after vainly waiting some minutes for a reply, took 
herself off in despair to Dot, who, very sylvan looking in a pale 
green muslin dress and with a natural rose in her short hair, was 
arranging cups and saucers on a rustic table at the other end of the 
terrace. 

“It has taken ten years to make Uncle Frank consent to have 
coffee out of doors in hot weather,” said Dot; “ but I have got my 
own way about it at last. What is the good of having a garden 
and terraces and natural flowers, [ say, unless one uses them ? 
English people say they like the country. Perhaps they do, in a 
cow-like, ruminating fashion; but they certainly don’t know how 
to enjoy it—no not half as much as the smallest Parisian shop- 
keeper who, all through the fine season, at least, goes and drinks his 
coffee out of doors in the bois,” rte 

“Probably English people can enjoy the country without eating 
and drinking out of doors,” remarked Mrs. Dering, sententiously. 
“English people don’t pretend, you know, Dora, to be always turn- 
ing life into féte-days, like the French.” 
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“They don’t indeed!” interrupted Dora. “The worse for them 
whose lot it is to live among them!” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Dering, “ when you have a home, a 
nice little rural home of your own, you will be able to take your 
coffee out of doors every evening of your life, and play at féte-days 
and fancy yourself in France again as much as you like! At all 
events,” she added; “I am glad to think, Dora, you are beginning 
to talk of enjoying country pleasures in any forma If, as you tell 
me, you allow Mr. Steven Lawrence to come here every day of the 
week there is not much doubt, I suppose, what your future life is 
going to be?” 

“ Tallow?” cried Dot, with one of her mocking laughs. “ Kath- 
arine allows, you mean. I told you Steven Lawrence came here 
every evening, as regularly as the sun sets, and so he does—but not 
forme. Inever take to myself attentions meant in reality for others, 
Bella dear! At first the poor fellow used to try and find excuses 
for coming so often, He had a message for the Squire, or the 
weather was so fine he thought the young ladies would like to go 
out a bit in his boat, but now he comes daily, and with no excuse 
at all. Comes to see Kate, bien entendu, and Kate alone; and 
thinks about as much of me as he does of Zuleika.” 

“Tt is impossible that he can think of anybody but you,” said 
Mrs. Dering, with calm incredulity. “ Quite impossible. From the 
little I saw of him in town I should judge Steven Lawrence to be a 
thoroughly sensible young man. He feels shy, no doubt, Dora, and 
addresses himself to Kate rather than you until he can feel sure 
what ground he stands upon.” 

Dot gave a meaning little shrug of the shoulders by way of reply; 
and just at this moment the Squire, with Lord Haverstock and the 
Rector, all looking as picturesque as men usually do in black suits 
and white ties, made their appearance on the terrace, followed, after 
an interval, by Lord Petres, wrapped up as usual, and with his 
French valet bearing an immense seal-skin rug and a heap of Scotch 
plaids behind. 

“You are quite right to take precautions, Lord Petres,” said Mrs. 
Dering—Katharine, who had slowly sauntered up, having asked 
him if he was going to Siberia? “ However fine the weather looks 
I never believe myself that the evening air is not really damp before 
August. Thanks,” as Lord Petres offered her a share in the seal- 
skin. “Fond as I am of the country and everything belonging to 
it, I must confess that I prefer sitting on a good thick fur to the 
damp ground. Kate, dear, there is room still for you.” 

“Thank you, Bella,” said Katharine, “it makes me quite warm 
enough to look at you both ”—for Mrs. Dering, with fine apprecia- 
tion of furs in July, had seated herself at her future brother-in- 
law’s side. “In weather like this the colder and damper every- 
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thing feels the better, I say. Isn’t the sea green to-night, Lord 
Haverstock ? Doesn’t the very look of it always make you wish 
you were there?” 

The very sound of a lady’s voice, propounding a direct question 
to himself, always startled Lord Haverstock to an extent that made 
him wish himself in truth at the very bottom of the sea. But feel- 
ing that it was an occasion on which something complimentary 
might be expected of him, the poor boy answered, after shifting 
about his large hands and feet in tortures of shyness, that he 
thought—perhaps—it. was very pleasant here—that is to say, he 
didn’t know, really, whether it was possible for a fellow to be better 
off than they all were now, but of course— 

“T have often thought, Miss Fane,” said the Rector, speaking in 
the well-trained, well-pitched tone that always so fatally reminded 
Katharine of some one reading aloud out of an improving book— 
“T have often thought how the view of the sea from your terrace 
reminds one of bits of the Mediterranean—flowers at one’s feet, 
evergreens growing close down to the water, the smooth, blue bay 
beyond, the distant line of coast which, fancy aiding somewhat, 
might be Ischia or Capri, the—” 

“What, Steven!” interrupted Dot’s ringing voice, amid a little 
clatter of the coffee cups, “I declare you looked just like the figure 
in Don Giovanni, rising up suddenly in that spectre-like way 
from nowhere! Arabella—Mr. Lawrence—Kathavine dear, here is 
Steven.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE FARM GARDEN, 


Tue sun, which during the last quarter of an hour had been hid- 
den behind a bank of low-lying violet cloud, threw out his last ray 
before setting at this moment; and the light shone full upon Steven 
Lawrence’s figure as he walked slowly up to the group of people on 
the terrace. 

He was dressed in his accustomed yeoman fashion ; not in any of 
the fashionable clothes made for him by Lord Petres’ London tailor ; 
a light velveteen suit, drab gaiters, a colored handkerchief knotted 
round his throat, a wide-awake hat with a bit of clover stuck in its 
ribbon; dressed no better, save in the fineness of his linen, than 
any of the well-to-do workmen or gardeners about the Squire’s 
grounds; but bearing, thought Katharine, in his handsome face and 
graceful, savage mien far more of nature’s unconscious nobility than 
did young Lord Haverstock, or her own poor little pallid lover, or 
even the handsome Rector, with his ultra air of refinement, and arti- 
ficial, self-occupied voice and manner. 
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She stood silent (actually with a blush—a d/ush upon her cheeks, 
Mrs. Dering noted) until Steven had shaken hands with the men of 
the party, and talked for a minute or so to Dora, who began call- 
ing him “Steven” at once; evidently quite ready to exhibit her 
intimacy with him before the world; then crossed over to the table 
and, to Mrs. Dering’s growing dissatisfaction, poured out a cup of 
coffee for him with her own hand. 

“Dear Kate is so impulsive!” she whispered, interrupting Lord 
Petres in some information he was solemnly giving her as to the 
best way of dressing ortolans. “So good-hearted! Everything 
she does is done so thoroughly—too thoroughly perhaps—on the 
spur of the moment!” 

“T thought you were not going to look at me, Mr. Lawrence,” 
said Katharine, softly, as she stood at Steven’s side. You spoke to 
Papa and Lord Petres and Dora—to every one, in short, but me. 
What is it like at sea to-night ?” 

“It is calm, but fresh,” answered Steven; “fresher than when I 
took you and Miss Dora out the other night.” 

“T have a great mind to propose an adjournment there now,” 
cried Katharine. “It would be a wonderfully pleasant change for 
everybody, I am sure!” with a little tired sigh. 

“The boat would not hold everybody,” said Steven—matter 
of fact as usual. “As I came I confess I thought I might tempt 
you—and Miss Dora to come out, but now of course I see that I 
am too late.” 

“Too late! and why too late?” said Katharine, the conscious- 
ness that Mrs. Dering was listening to them urging her onward, 
* As far as lam concerned I say frankly I should like nothing bet- 
ter—that is, of course, if some one else will go too. Dot, what do 
you say? Will you come out for a row in Mr. Lawrence’s boat? 
Now I am sure you would enjoy it.” 

But Dot, mindful of the fleeting nature of green muslin, and not 
wholly forgetful of young Lord Haverstock, had no inclination for 
boating. She was quite sure there was a swell; decidedly more 
swell at all events than there had been the other evening, and even 
then she felt frightened; and perhaps it would get dark suddenly! 
Nothing she had such a horror of as being out en pleine mer—in 
the dark. So Katharine addressed herself to Mrs. Dering. 

“Mr. Lawrence offers to take some of us out in his boat, Bella. 
There is room, I think, for four. Will youcome? No? Then, you 
will, Lord Petres? Oh, indeed you must—the fresh air out in the 
bay will do you a world of good.” 

But after talking about marriage settlements in the morning, 
walking over damp grass to see heifers in the afternoon, and finally 
dining off a “ good plain” English dinner in commemoration of his 
own approaching wedding, the eloquence of the most beautiful lips 
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in the world would not have made Lord Petres conclude his day in 
the country by voluntarily encountering more damp and misery and 
discomfort of every kind in a boat! 

“T never go on any portion of the channel, thank you, Kate, 
except that between Calais and Dover, and then my sufferings are 
so atrocious that I think on every occasion I cross it will be for the 
last time. We are the playthings of fate, Mrs. Dering!” added 
Lord Petres, as Mrs. Dering looked duly interested and sympa- 
thetic. “I often ask myself by what grim visionary was I, with 
my defective organization, called into existence now, instead of a 
hundred years or so hence, when new methods of locomotion will 
have made steamers and sea-sickness things of the past!” 

“Tf new methods of locomotion are to do away with boating,” 
said Katharine, “I, for one, would much sooner live out my poor 
little bit of existence now. Look at that smooth, shining water, 
Lord Petres! Who wouldn’t sooner cross it in a trim little yacht 
at this moment than be impelled across in a monster balloon, or 
transmitted, perhaps, through a submarine tube, like a parcel ?” 

“T think we are very much better on dry land than in a balloon 
or a boat either,” put in Mrs, Dering. “ We can see just as much 
of the shining water as we like, at a distance, and go into the house 
as soon as it gets cold—” 

“ And in the mean time we are at the height of a most important 
discussion on ortolans,” said Lord Petres, gravely. “ Kate, don’t 
let our incapacity for maritime enjoyment keep you on shore. 
Lawrence will take every care of you, I know, and Mrs. Dering and 
I are in the middle of a conversation which will occupy us very 
pleasantly till your return.” 

Katharine hesitated. “If papa would come!” she said, glancing 
at the Squire, who in an eager undertone was telling Lord Haver- 
stock about the melancholy death of his prize-pig from which so 
much had been expected. “ Near upon four hundredweight,” Kate 
overheard him say, in a broken voice, “and gone in a moment, sir! 
gone like the snuff of a candle.” “But there is not much use in 
asking him. Papa!” 

“What, my dear?” 

“ Will vou come with us on the water for an hour or so? Mr. 
Lawrence has brought his boat round, and I think it would be so 
cool and pleasant out in the bay.” 

“Then do you go, by all means, Kate,” said Mr. Hilliard, who 
never troubled his head about chaperons or proprieties. ‘“ Lord 
Haverstock and I are content where we are. Yes, she was near 
upon four hundredweight I assure you, and—” 

“T believe ninety-nine people out of a hundred detest the sea,” 
cried Katharine, turning away to Steven. “If I want to go at all, 
I must go alone. Now, what about the tide? If we start at once 
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should I be able to get back in half an hour or so without walking 
ankle-deep through more than a mile of wet sand?” 

“The tide has only just turned,” said Steven. “You could be 
out for an hour—time enough to row to Seymour Tower and back 
—and still get a good landing-place by the Beacon rock.” 

“Well then, I make up my mind. I will go!” cried Katharine, 
resolutely; the more resolutely because her sister’s face so plainly 
bade her stay where she was. “Who will lend me a wrap? 
Thanks, Bella,” as Mrs. Dering, with the worst grace in the world, 
handed her a plaid from the heap of shawls that lay beside Lord 
Petres. “Now, Mr. Lawrence, let us start. If any one likes to 
follow us, so much the better. If not, we go alone.” 

She walked away with Steven down the terrace; Lord Petres 
turned his head slowly—being out of doors invariably gave him a 
stiff neck—and watched them. 

“T am sure I’ve seen a picture like that somewhere,” he remarked 
with perfect amiability to Mrs. Dering. “ Dark trees; orange sky ; 
grass terrace; sea in the background; principal figures—graceful 
girl in white dress looking up at handsome youth attired as a game- 
keeper; handsome youth evidently embarrassed in his mird, and 
walking with his hands behind him at her side.” 

Mrs. Dering tried to look pleasant. “I believe I do remember 
some picture of the kind,” she answered. “Isn’t it poor Queen 
Mary walking beside one of her jailors at Loch Leven?” 

“T think not,” said Lord Petres. “The picture I speak of is one 
of modern manners, and the principal figures in it are young per- 
sons in the position of—lovers. It was called ‘Hearts Errant,’ or 
‘Hearts in Mortemaine,’ or some other of those ridiculous names 
our English artists are so fond of choosing ; but it was a very pret- 
ty picture, all the same, Mrs. Dering.” - 

Just at this moment the “principal figures” had reached the 
flight of stone steps which led down from the terrace to the shore. 
“No one is coming,” said Katharine, looking back. “There is 
Lord Petres watching us,” and she kissed her hand to him, “ but 
not in the least meaning to follow, and the rector talking to Dot, 
and papa still intensely interested in telling poor Lord Haverstock 
about the pig. Now I am at liberty to enjoy myself. They are all 
perfectly well amused without us, and I feel I have done nothing 
inhospitable in leaving them.” 

She ran down the steps to the cove beneath the Squire’s grounds, 
where Steven’s little craft already lay high and dry upon the sand. 
A few vigorous pulls from his stout arms soon brought the boat to 
the water’s edge, where Katharine got in, and then, wading knee- 
deep into the sea, Steven pushed the boat off, and jumped lightly 
into his place at the instant that she floated. 

“You don’t mind wet feet, I see,” said Katharine, the vision of 
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Lord Petres, aud of his horror among the damp grass, rising invol- 
untarily before her as she spoke. “Oh, how deliciously cool it is 
here—how good it was of you to come for me! I was afraid when 
you were so late you had forgotten all about us.” 

* At first I did mean to stay quiet at home, stacking my hay,” 
said Steven. “ But of course my wishes got the better of my wis- 
dom in the end, and I came—” 

“ Luckily for me,” interrupted Katharine a little hastily. “ Mr. 
Lawrence, I think one must come fresh from a very stupid dinner- 
party in a very hot dining-room to appreciate, really and thorough- 
ly, such blessed freedom as this! Can silence ever be as golden as 
when, for two mortal hours, you have been listening to the wire- 
drawn conversation of six people, all as heartily bored by each 
other as you were by them?” 

“T thought you all seemed to have plenty to say when I first saw 
you on the terrace—you and the parson especially!” said Steven, 
with the look which Katharine understood so well coming round 
his lips. 

“The parson! our poor rector,” she answered. “He is so unde- 
niably well-read, and well-mannered, and has such a musical voice, 
and still—still whatever he says (out of the pulpit) makes me in- 
clined, first to contradict him, next to fall asleep. How singularly 
few people there are in the world who ever say anything worth 
listening to, Mr. Lawrence! ” 

“Lord Petres seems to me a man who would always be worth lis- 
tening to,” remarked Steven, quietly. “Whatever he says would 
always be new—to my comprehension, at least.” 

“ Ah yes, Lord Petres of course,” said Katharine. “I did not 
speak of him. You must remember Lord Petres never has anything 
to say to me when Mrs. Dering is present.” 

She leant down her head—its drooping, graceful outline showed 
clear, like an antique bronze, against the yellow sunset—and let one 
of her hands dip into the transparent water as the steady stroke of 
Steven’s sculls, helped by the ebbing tide, bore the little boat fast 
away from the shore. Neither of them spoke again till they were 
well out in the bay; then Steven rested on his sculls, and Katharine 
lifted up her face almost with a start. The sun in these ten min- 
utes had sunk beneath the horizon; the distant plantations of the 
Dene, the terrace and the people on the terrace, all had become 
dusk and indistinct, like the scenery ina dream. The only things 
vivid to Miss Fane were Steven’s face and the sense that they were 
alone under this tender flush of sky, and with the sea beati.g like 
one vast heart, murmuring like one vast whisper of love, for their 
companion, 

She faltered a word or two about its being late, tl en added 
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something, but of a very indistinct and hazy nature, about Mrs, 
Dering and Lord Petres. 

“Mrs. Dering and Lord Petres are well wrapped up in furs, and 
talking of ortolans,” said Steven. His tone had changed, Katha- 
rine detected. It was firmer, less pleading than it had ever been 
with her before. “ There is not the slightest need for you to return 
to them yet. I dare say I shall never ask another favor of you af- 
ter to-night, Miss Fane,” he added; “ don’t refuse to stay out a lit- 
tle longer with me now!” 

“ T—oh, I was only thinking about the tide,” said Katharine. 
“ As long as you undertake to put me safely on dry land in half an 
hour or so it is all right. Look, there is the moon’s light coming 
up behind Seymour tower already—just like a scene at the opera, 
as Dot says, when she means to be unusually complimentary to 
nature.” 

She spoke lightly; yet there was something in her voice that 
might have told an acute observer she was not thoroughly at her 
ease. Steven, however, did not seem to notice it. 

“ We will keep in the course of Seymour tower still,” he said, 
after a few minutes’ steady rowing, “then drift with the back- 
current round to the slip at Ashcot. You have never seen my house 
and garden from the sea, Miss Fane? Well, I’ve a fancy to take 
you there—a fancy that you should walk once round the old garden 
with me to-night. Will you come?” 

Katharine took out her watch, the hands of which it was already 
too dark to distinguish. “If I was quite sure about the tide—” 
she began. , 

“ Oh, I undertake everything about the tide,” interrupted Steven, 
quickly. “I promised to land you at the Beacon rock, and so I 
will, You will be at many more dinner-parties, Miss Fane, but 
such an hour as this may never come to me again, remember, while 
I live!” 

It was a glorious hour; earth, and sea, and heaven bathed in 
such subtle minglement of the hues of day and night as living 
painter could never be rash enough to imitate. Across the dawning 
moonrise floated fleecy vapors, sun-tinged, from the west; on the 
western side of Seymour tower, a little fort that could be reached 
at low spring tide across the rocks, a deep red glow yet lingered, 
while its eastern outline was already tipped with silver. Delicate 
hosts of pearl and crimson covered half the sky. Within shelter 
of Clithero bay a fleet of little fishing boats lay so motionless that 
not a ripple broke their long reflections. The polished water rose 
and fell against the boat with a lazy, larguid cadence, just one 
degree more lulling to the ear than the stillness of perfect calm. 

As she looked back across the bay toward home, where darkness 
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was now fast growing in the hollows of the shore, and where the 
ridge of fir plantations on Clithero hill smote black upon the 
“ daffodil sky ” beyond, it seemed to Katharine Fane as though she 
had left all gloom and night behind her forever; as though light, 
and hope, and rosy promise for to-morrow were here—away from 
Lord Petres, away from everything belonging to her old life, and 
with Steven! 

The strong back-current drifted them so easily along their course 
that only an occasional stroke of the sculls was needed to keep the 
boat in its right track ; and before Katharine could seriously reflect 
that they were getting more and more out of the direction of home, 
they were lying alongside the slip: a primitive stone jetty which 
had been constructed, the Lawrences said, for fishing ; their enemies, 
in old days, for smuggling purposes; but conveniently close, at all 
events, to a moss-grown, arched porchway which opened, on the 
other side of the narrow road, into the garden of Ashcot farm. 

Steven jumped ashore, and in a minute had made the boat fast by 
a chain to one of the staples on the slip; then he returned, and, 
without saying a word, offered Miss Fane his hand. 

“It is hardly worth while for me to get out,” she said; but as 
she spoke she put her hand into his and left the boat. “I ought to 
be back already. Mr. Lawrence, really and in earnest, I must not 
be here five minutes.” 

“ All right,” said Steven, “in five minutes you shall return. I 
only want—a foolish fancy, isn’t it ?—that you should take one 
walk round my garden in the moonlight to-night. It’s kept up in 
a differént fashion to the gardens you are accustomed to see.” Say- 
ing this he pushed open the ponderous old gate for Katharine to 
enter. “A different fashion even to what it was in my young days; 
but I believe I like it as it is. Thanks to Barbara, there are no 
weeds at least, and homely flowers smell as sweet as hot-house ones 
on an evening like this.” 

Katharine had never in her life before been inside the Lawrences’ 
gate, had never seen the farm garden nearer than from the five- 
acres, across which Steven had led her in that lingering “ short cut” 
of yesterday. Its quaint Old-World air, its old-fashioned borders, 
with their bushes of lavender and rosemary, their plots of tall 
white lilies, cottage-marigolds and sweet-smelling flax, made her 
love the place on the instant; for, in spite of a Scotch head 
gardener, and her own knowledge of Latin names, there was still a 
good deal of poetry left in Katharine’s heart—about flowers. 

“The plants I brought from America are on the other side of the 
house,” said Steven; “ but it’s too dark to ask you to look at them 
to-night. You must turn to the left, please, under the mulberry 
tree—that is, if you can find room to get along.” 

And, going on first, he pushed aside the dark, overhanging boughs 
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for Miss Fane to pass, then led her away by a narrow path to the 
end of the garden farthest from the house. Steven would sooner 
have confronted most things than old Barbara at this moment, and 
with one of the gentry by his side. 

A low stone wall, some three or four feet in height; a group of 
laurel, cypress and bay, overhung by a solitary silver beech; a 
distant expanse of sand and rock; a great star trembling through 
the purple overhead—when was Katharine Fane to cease from being 
haunted by recollections of that scene ? 

“What a dear old garden!” she said, her voice softening, her 
face upturned to Steven’s. ‘“ What a pleasant place to dream alone 
in of a Summer’s evening! I have always thought a great deal 
of our terrace at home till now, but I like this sea-walk of yours 
better. How still it is here! how far away we seem to have got 
from all the rest of the world!” 

“This is my favorite walk,” said Steven. “ When it is lighter 
you can see straight across the bay to the Dene, and every night 
after work I smoke my pipe here—exactly at the spot where you 
are standing, Miss Fane. Sit down for a minute or two, won’t you? 
This angle of the wall, with the beech tree for a support, doesn’t 
make a bad arm-chair.” 

His tone had changed more and more, and Katharine’s heart 
beat quick. “I’m afraid I sha’n’t be able to stay now,” she hesi- 
tated, “but another time, if you will let me come, with papa and 
Dora—” 

* Another time is no time,” said Steven. “ Miss Fane, how can 
you be unkind enough to refuse me? Surely your guests will be 
able to spare you for a short five minutes longer ? ” 

“My guests? oh, I did not think of them,” answered Katharine. 
“JT was thinking, as I generally do, of myself alone.” 

“You have had enough of Ashcot already, then?” 

“Indeed I haven’t. I could stand here looking at the sea for 
hours—I mean—I—” 

She faltered, stopped short, and again the faint lapping of the 
tide, or fitful little sweeps of the wind among the beech boughs, 
alone broke the intense calm of the misty, sea-scented air. After 
a time—almost with a shiver— How late it must be growing!” 
cried Katharine. “The five minutes are over now, Mr. Lawrence, 
and I must really go. It is getting cold. Mamma would not like 
me to be out so late.” 

“Cold!” said Steven, who was carrying the plaid upon his arm; 
“why, of course you are cold in that thin dress, and I, selfish as I 
always am, did not remember it before.” And, coming to her side, 
he unfolded the shawl and began to wrap it, gipsy-fashion, round 
her head and shoulders. 

“Please don’t stifle me,” said Katharine, trying to laugh, “I 
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don’t want to catch cold, but I should like to be able to breathe a 
very little, all the same. Now, if I only had a pin—hold the plaid 
so, one moment, please, and I will take the brooch from my dress.” 

Steven obeyed her, and his obedience cost him dear. Up to this 
instant he had constantly resolved to bear his fate like a man—to 
die and make no sign. When he found himself alone with her in 
the boat, a sort of wild hunger to see the beautiful face, for once, 
by his side at Ashcot, had come across him. This was all. He had 
been inspired by no more insensate hope than that Katharine Fane 
should walk with him to-night round the old farm-garden, and leave 
it sweeter to him forever by the recollection that she had trodden 
its paths. But now one of those seeming trivialities which do, in 
fact, sway men’s lives more than any results of reason, more than 
any bursts of violent passion, was destined to overcome him. He 
held the plaid where he was bidden, and as Katharine moved to 
take out her brooch, the soft, girlish cheek for an instant touched 
his hand. And Steven lost his senses, 

“ Katharine,” he whispered, bending down his head to hers, “I 


love you.” 






















CHAPTER XXIIL 


OF LOVE, 










AN OFFER 





For a full minute she was dumb. All subterfuges, all feints, all 
the petty artillery of self-defence that had so often stood her in 
good stead before, swept away, and the voice of nature calling to 
her imperatively, as it calls to the hawthorn buds in April or the 
ripening tields in June. Lord Petres and his money; the Catholic 
church at Eccleston; her future diamonds; London houses, country 
houses; Mrs. Dering; the world’s opinion—where were they now? 
A flood of new life seemed to have passed into her veins. Her 
heart beat thick and sick with an emotion for which she knew no 
name. She could not reason with herself; she could not attempt 
to speak; could do nothing but stand by Steven, voiceless, trans- 
fixed, as one blind or dumb might stand who had had his missing 
sense suddenly restored to him. For a full minute, in short, Kath- 
arine Fane was a woman; happy, with as natural, as honest a hap- 
piness as little Polly Barnes had felt when Peter Nash of the mill 
first took her red hand in his and awkwardly whispered such poor 
version of life’s fairest story as he knew how to utter in her ears! 

With a fate set and pale as marble; silent, motionless, Steven 
stood awaiting her reply. He was, I think, in this minute, less 
agitated than Katharine. His confession seemed to have cut him 
off from all the hopes and fears, the fever-fits of suspense which 
once used so to unnerve him in her presence. He was uo longer 
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her slave, dreading to speak a too presumptuous word lest she should 
banish him; no longer her inferior, whose love, whose very admira- 
tion must be delicately couched, if it was spoken at all, lest it 
affront her. He had given her of his best now. He had offered 
her as much as a prince can offer to a woman; and, her superior, at 
least for this one minute out of their widely-separated lives, he stood 
and waited for her answer. 

It came; in a voice unlike her own, certainly; but with calm, 
unfaltering accents; in irreproachably dignified words ; Mrs. Dering 
herself could scarcely have chosen better ones. 

“ And this, then, is the return you make! after all the friendship 
that has been between us!” 

“Tt was never friendship,” said Steven. ‘“ You know, as well as 
I do, that it was never friendship. From the moment I saw youl 
loved you, and you knew it.” 

“TI— TI had hoped of late,” stammered Katharine—the firmness 
of his tone not aiding her self-possession—“I had hoped, day by 
day, that you were getting the better of your first madness-—” 

“Hoped! You have seen, day by day, and hour by hour, that 
my love for you has gone on increasing!” he exclaimed. “I never 
tried to hide it. I couldn’t have hidden it. It has become part of 
myself. I’ve no life but in you. You are in my work and in my 
sleep. Your face is before me always. I never thought to tell it 
you till a minute ago, but I’m glad I’ve spoken. It was due to you 
and to myself. Katharine, do you reject me?” 

He had not moved from her yet; his pleading face was close to 
hers in the moonlight; his hand still touched—trembling as it 
touched—the plaid that she wore. 

“Reject—reject you! Mr. Lawrence, do you know of what, do 
you know to whom you are speaking ?” 

She drew herself away from him coldly. The word “ reject” had 
bared abruptly to her the enormity of Steven’s offence; the black- 
ness of the gulf on whose brink she had for a moment vacillated. 
His confession had not been a mad, involuntary outburst of adora- 
tion, a cry wrung from his lips in defiance of his reason and of 
himself. It had been a deliberate avowal that an equal might have 
made her, demanding an especial answer—a “rejection.” Steven 
Lawrence, let the truth be told, had asked her, not to walk upon 
his peasant-heart, but to love, to marry him! This was the pass to 
which her socialism, her Quixotic, too-generous contempt for differ- 
ence of rank and birth had brought her. 

“T remember everything,” said Steven. “I am in soberer senses 
at this moment than I have been for weeks past. I speak of love; 
I offer you, Katharine Fane, my love, and I am waiting here for your 
answer.” 


Again she paused for a moment. The strange sound of that 
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word love, spoken as he spoke it, softening her into pity in spite of 
everything! At last—“* Mr. Lawrence,” she whispered, “let all 
this be forgotten between us. Don’t force me into saying more. 
Let me return home now, and in a few days come and see us again, 
and I will promise you that you shall find no difference in me. 
Why should you insist upon destroying a friendship that has 
brought such happy hours to us both ?” 

“It has never existed,” said Steven, quickly. “ Friendship—be- 
tween a man of my age and a woman like you! Keep such terms 
for the men of education—the cold-blooded, smooth-tongued men 
of the world, to whom they may have a meaning. I want no friend- 
ship from you. I want all or nothing. If you turn from me, I 
never want to see your face again after to-night.” 

Genuine passion made his voice eloquent, and Katharine’s heart 
rang to it. “I wish to heaven you had never seen me!” she cried, 
half in tears. “I wish to Heaven you had never come among us! 
I can’t help it all,as youknow. I was bound hand and foot—bound 
as much as if I had been a married woman before I saw you; and 
when I met you it was under the belief that you were Dora’s suitor. 
You know this as well as I do.” 

“Miss Fane, do you remember that first moment when we saw 
each other?” Z 

“ J-—I—what is the good of talking of these things now ?” 

“]T held you in my arms and kissed you. Well,” said Steven, in 
an odd, compressed sort of voice, “Iam so much to the good for- 
ever! When you are gone—when you are married to Lord Petres, 
I shall still have that moment, that kiss, for my own possession !” 

“You are cruel to go on talking like this,” she cried. “I would 
have given much to make your life happy, and I have only made it 
miserable!” Her voice choked. 

“Do you care enough even to be sorry for me, then?” he said, 
coming a little closer to her side, 

“T do,” cried Katharine, raising up her face to his. “I like you 
as much as in my position it is honest for me to like any one. Be 
just, Mr. Lawrence! Have I not been straightforward with you 
throughout ? Didn’t you know from the first that I was engaged ? 
Have I not, has not Lord Petres, spoken to you openly of our en- 
gagement ?” 

“Tt is an engagement without love on either side,” said Steven, 
bravely; “an engagement that it would be honester to break than 
to hold to. Do you think, if I believed otherwise, I should be say- 
ing what I say? Do you think I would have tried to come between 
little Polly Barnes and the lover she married on Sunday? Why, I 
call a man less than a man who, for his own passion’s sake, would 
seek to win the love that beionged by right to another. But love 
has no place in your engagement! Lord Petres is to give you his 
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money, his name; and you, your youth, your beauty, yourself— 
God, what a bargain !—in return, It is a barter, and a dishonoring 
one. If you were to go to-night to Lord Petres and tell him you 
wished to be set free, he would release you, frankly, and hold you 
blameless. So much I know of him.” 

Had Steven been deliberately trying to steel Katharine Fane’s 
heart against himself to the uttermost, he could not have found 
words more fatally fitted to the purpose than these that, in his su- 
preme ignorance, he had lighted on. A woman of her nature can 
forgive most things sooner than the assumption that a lover she has 
accepted cowd give her back her freedom “ frankly.” 

“ You speak as I might have expected!” she cried, with a trem- 
ble born rather of anger than of weakness in her voice. “ You 
speak as I might have expected you would do, now that, for the 
moment, you feel me to be in your power. Lord Petres is a true, 
loyal-hearted gentleman, whose faith to me is as staunch as mine to 
him. How should you understand him, or the feeling that he bears 
toward me? If—if Lord Petres were to offer me my freedom, as 
you say, I would not take it. If I had never seen Lord Petres—if 
I was unbound by any promise whatsoever, I would not stoop to 
listen to your suit. Now you understand me.” 

“T do,” said Steven, slowly and distinctly ; “the Lord help me! 
I do understand you at last. To lose you is the bitterness of death, 
Miss Fane, yet, perhaps, to have gained you had been worse for me. 
You would never have learned the meaning of my love. You 
would never have known what to do with a heart filled as full as 
mine.” 

She was silent. Anger, pity, remorse, resurgent love, each strug- 
gling for mastery in her breast. 

“ After to-night it’s not likely you’ll see very much of me again,” 
said Steven, after a minute, that to Katharine was an eternity, passed 
in silence, “so I'll make no excuse for troubling you with one ques- 
tion now. What has been your object, your pleasure in leading me 
on to this? Some day, when I’m able to look back quietly to it 
all, I should just like to have so much made clear to my mind.” 

“T never tried to lead you on,” she faltered. ‘Tell me of one 
word, of one look of mine that has ever misled you.” 

“Tell me of one word or of one look that has not misled me!” 
said Steven. “ You knew from the first what I was—how ignorant, 
how utterly your inferior in every way. You knew—yes, Miss 
Fane, from that night at the theatre when you wore the flower I 
had sent you, when you advised me, calling yourself my ‘ friend,’ 
to come often to your house—you knew of my love for you just as 
well as you know it now. And still you kept me at your side! 
Still, day after day, you asked me to your house. Why yesterday 
—God, the fool that I am to remember it all!” he broke off ab- 
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ruptly; “fool that Iam to speak of it! Why have you brought 
me to this ? to gratify your vanity, the only real strong feeling that 
you are capable of, and to amuse yourself by looking on hereafter 
at my ruin.” 

“ Your ruin!” she repeated, under her breath. “Oh, Mr. Law- 
rence, I implore you not to speak like that.” 

“T speak the truth,” said Steven, sternly. ‘These few weeks in 
which I have lived through a fool’s heaven at your side have ruined 
me. How do you suppose I shall go back to my old life—to my 
work, to my equals—and you lost to me?” 

“ You—you speak with passion now,” she answered, sadly. “In 
time you will find some one fitter—worthier of your love than me, 
and—” 

* And I shall love you, and you only, till I die,” said Steven, with 
a sort of sullen triumph. “‘ Whatever becomes of me, and of you. 
Miss Fane, remember what I have said to you to-night. You have 
ruined me. It had been better for me I had never been born than 
have lived to see your face! and I will love youtillI die. Now, do 
you wish to go? Unless I get the boat off at once””—he was speak- 
ing just in his accustomed way again—TI shall not be able to land 
you at the Beacon rock as I promised.” 

Without waiting for her answer he walked back along the path 
by which they had come, holding away the boughs for her as he 
had done before when they reached the gateway. Then, neither 
of them speaking a word, they returned, side by side, along the 
moonlit, silent jetty to the ‘boat. 

A heavy dew had fallen since the sun went down, and Steven 
took off his jacket and laid it on the wet seat for Miss Fane. 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Lawrence,” she cried, when he had helped her 
into the boat, “indeed, I will not be so selfish, I could not 
think—”’ 

“Sit down,” said Steven, in the half-imperative half-pleading tone 
that, from the first, had made its way so straight to Katharine’s 
heart. “A sprinkle of English dew isn’t going to hurt me, Miss 
Fane. I’m not quite so sensitive as that!” 

Then he laughed; a laugh that it was cruel for her to hear; and 
taking up the sculls, pulled as straight as the fast-ebbing tide would 
let him, toward the Beacon rock. It was delicious moonlight now. 
The shallow sea glimmered and paled like one great sheet of chang- 
ing opal among the half bare rocks; the boat, as it glided on, left 
a brilliant track of emerald-white upon the water; the voices of a 
band of village people, getting ready for midnight sand- eeling, came 
to them ever and anon in pleasant murmurs from the shore; an ac- 
cordeon, rudely played by some fisher-lad’s hand, seemed, at this 
distance, and silvered by its transit across the bay, to make actual 
and pathetic music. 
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“What a good world it is!” said Katharine, almost involuntarily, 
after a long, unbroken silence. “How easy it ought to be for peo- 
ple to live happily in it! Mr. Lawrence, I feel—oh, I do feel so 
miserable for having spoken to you asI did! Let us be friends 
again!” 

Steven stopped in a moment at the sound of her voice. He drew 
his sculls within the boat, leant forward and looked at her steadily. 
There was an expression not at all good to see about the corners of 
his lips. 

“Miss Fane, do you know what I have been thinking about dur- 
ing the last quarter of an hour?” he asked her, abruptly, ‘‘ what I 
am thinking about now? Of course you can’t. How should you 
enter into any thought or feeling of mine? I’ve been thinking— 
do you know, Miss Fane, that there’s a bed of sunken rocks just 
before we get to the Beacon? Here and there a sharp black point 
above the water shows you at this moment where they lie. Well, 
what should hinder me from running the boat in among them now ? 
—she’d sink in a minute. I know the exact point where many a 
boat has been lost before this; you know—and so put an end to 
everything ?” 

“T don’t see anything against the scheme, as far as you are con- 
cerned,” said Katharine, calmly. “I can’t swim; you, I suppose, 
can; but, of course, as we are here alone, no one would know that 
you had made away with me on purpose. Do it. I am not 
afraid.” 

“You are not afraid because you don’t believe a word I say,” 
answered Steven, but still without taking up the sculls. “ You’ve 
lived your safe, well-smoothed, passionless life, Miss Fane, till you 
don’t believe in any strong impulse—bad or good. You can’t guess 
even at the sort of thoughts that fill my heart at this instant. 
Why, to take you in my arms and die with you, as I might—here,” 
his voice grew passionate and tender again, “my lips to yours, is 
the strongest temptation I’ve ever withstood yet in my life. Do 
you hear ine?” 

“Thear you. I give you every credit for the sincerity of your 
wish to drown me, and I’m not afraid,” said Katharine, looking un- 
flinchingly at his death-white face. “Ihave never been afraid of 
madmen yet, noram I now. We will return, please (whether you 
eventually upset the boat or not), to what I was saying. Let us be 
friends again. Steven’’—after a moment, for the first, the last time 
she called him by his Christian name, and leaning torward held out 
her hand to him—“TI ask you to forgive me.” 

Steven seized her hand; he held it, with a grip that hurt her, in 
his own. “TI can’t forgive you,” he said. “I shall never forgive 
you; but I shall always love you. Don’t speak of our being friends 
—it stabs me like a knife!” 
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* At the end of a week will you come to see us?” 

“T will not. I will never, of my own free will, see your face 
again after to-night.” 

“You—you are not going to drown me, then?” she asked, and 
tried to langh, but ended with a little sob of pain; and Steven moved, 
and was at her feet. 

“ Miss Fane,” said he, holding both her hands and looking up 
into her eyes, “I told you a while since that you had ruined my life 
for me, that I had better never have been born than have seen your 
face! Well, listen to me now. My life was a dog’s life; I was 
content with a dog’s contentment till I knew you; and in loving— 
aye, and in loving—you I have become a man. Katharine,” he 
cried, with a great pathos in his voice, “I'd go through it all, if I 
could choose, I'd go through it all again—the sleepless nights, and 
the waking misery, and the final ruin—for the five weeks I’ve spent 
with you, and these kisses that I give your hands—only your 
hands ; you needn’t take them from me now!” 


He rowed her quietly to the Beacon rock; and a quarter of an 
hour later, Katharine Fane, with wearied limbs, with a guiltily beat- 
ing heart, was walking up through the shrubberies and across the 
lawn to the house. The lamps were lit in the drawing-room, the 
Venetians and windows left wide open to admit the moonlight; 
and for a minute or more Katharine, unseen herself, stood and 
watched the people assembled there. Her mother wrapt up in soft 
draperies and pretty graces as usual, with the handsome rector 
talking to her on the sofa; Lord Haverstock teaching, or being 
taught by Dora, écarté ; Mrs. Dering still keeping’ Lord Petres 
amused with her well-trained powers of listening; all the people to 
whose class she belonged and among whom her future life would 
be spent. She had returned to the region of civilized beings from 
that of savages; and looking back over the sea, Katharine saw the 
boat that was bearing the savage, Steven Lawrence, away from her 
for ever, and burst into tears ! 
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ON FORTUNE-HUNTING., 


T is not our intention to write an essay upon any of those 
schemes whereby the penniless of either sex seek to obtain 
wealth by matrimony. We shall not dwell upon the wicked wiles 
of fascinating widows, or the heartless matrimonial enterprises of 
needy men-about-town. Neither shall we describe the ordinary 
means by which men seek or gain their fortunes; we shall not cite 
the frugal plodder or the adventurous speculator. We have no 
combat to wage with those who originate stock companies or thrive 
by stock-jobbing. Our subject is not gold, silver, copper, or coal 
mines, oil wells, or horse-railroads. These modes of fortune hunting 
are all of the present or future, and our dealings are to be with the 
past. 

Your true fortune-hunter, of the type we are now to describe, is 
one who seeks to appropriate a fortune already acquired and con- 
solidated. He has an object definite even in its shadowy magnifi- 
cence; the outlines may be a little obscure, but the centre is vast 
and valuable. He is the man, in brief, for whom, a century or more 
ago, some ancestor deposited a hundred thousand pounds in the 
Bank of England, or left an immense estate which went into the 
hands of the Court of Chancery; or, in this country, who left an 
estate to some corporation on terms which have been unfulfilled, or 
located a grant of lands where now a flourishing city has been 
established in ignorance of his rights. 

Of these American cases we do not propose to say much; the 
heirs of Anneke Jans cannot receive attention to-day, and the 
Western cases must remain in suspense for another historian. We 
propose simply to deal with those cases of claims upon English for- 
tunes which have been made by our fellow citizens, and which have 
been the subject of printed reports. We suspect that we shall open 
a department of literature almost unknown to the public. 

One of the earliest claims which obtained notcriety was that for 
the Jennings estate. It seems to have concerned a Virginian fam- 
ily chiefly, and we presume it has not attracted much attention for 
the last six years. Next, should be mentioned the Lawrence claim, 
which is tantalizing in its obscurity. We have seen no printed re- 
port of this claim, yet we glean from the newspapers a few appetizing 
hints. Thus one paper records: “A meeting of the heirs of John 
Lawrence, of Watertown, was, according to the Herald, held at Chap- 
man Hall (Boston) yesterday afternoon, about three hundred per- 
sons being present. It was stated that the English Court of 
Chancery had decided that the nice little fortune of $125,000,000 
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was awaiting the claims of the heirs of Mr. John Lawrence and his 
wife. An agent is to go out in the next steamer to look after the 
matter.” 

We proceed, next, to the Houghton claim, concerning which a 
report was printed in 1848, only premising that there were evident- 
ly no true “hunters” in the family. This is evident, since, after the 
report of the agent that there was nothing to be gained in England, 
the family seems to have acquiesced and to have abandoned the 
claim. The Houghton Association was formed in 1847 to investi- 
gate certain rumors “ that there was a large amount of unclaimed 
property in England, belonging to persons in America bearing the 
name cf Houghton.” Of these rumors we will select two. <A gen- 
tleman writes that his informant “has an old aunt who says that a 
Dr. Houghton in Connecticut, some fourteen years ago, went to 
England with a lawyer to claim this property, and said it comprised 
a whole township, then worth $10,000,000.” Another writes: “ My 
mother says that about the year 1825, the minister of Sterling, 
Mass., received a letter from England saying that several millions 
of guineas had been left by one Houghton for his heirs, who were 
settled at an early date in this country, in the said town of Ster- 
ling.” 

The agent, after reaching England, soon found that he was look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack, without any certainty of there being 
a needle therein. By a large expenditure they could obtain genea- 
logical facts about persons of the name, but there was no fortune 
awaiting a claimant. As the agent very well expresses it: “No 
Houghton worth millions of pounds ever lived in England. The 
present baronet is probably by far the wealthiest who has yet been 
found or heard of, and whose title to his property is certainly most 
unquestionable.” In brief, the dream was over, the bubble effect- 
ually pricked, and the association with commendable wisdom dis- 
solved. 

We have said that these were not true fortune-hunters, for they 
were convinced by the first failure of the utter worthlessness of 
their claims, Had they possessed the true instinct they would have 
persisted, and, like the seekers for Kidd’s buried treasures, they 
would have changed their position a little and"made a new search, 
Quitting them, therefore, as unworthy our attention, we commence 
on a new field which promises much better results. We gladly hail a 
claim commenced sixty years ago, still ardently prosecuted, and 
which is for millions of pounds sterling. This is one of the genuine 
cases and we shall try to do it justice. 

In 1859 there was published a pamphlet of some eighty pages, con- 
taining “information respecting the great Ingraham estate, in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, by G. R. Gladding.” The Ingraham 
estate, it seems, was the property of one Joseph Wilson, of York- 
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shire, who died about 1680, and left it by will to his only daughter 
Sarah, who married Edward Cowell. They came to Boston, Mass., 
and had an only child, Sarah Cowell, born in 1660, who married 
Timothy Ingraham. Hence all the property comes to the descend- 
ants of Timothy and Sarah Ingraham, who settled at Bristol, R. L, 
and the number of their heirs is about one hundred. 

“The estate,” says Mr, Gladding, “ was entailed to the fourth 
generation, till which it could not be sold; the present claimant 
being of the fifth generation, that limitation has expired.” “The 
estate, at the death of Joseph Wilson, was several miles in length 
and width (about six by three), but was of little comparative value, 
it being unsettled, paying but little annual rent, and being unavail- 
able to sell, because it was entailed, and the heirs being at such a 
distance they did not look after it.” “The estate having a fine 
stream of water flowing through it, became a seat of manufacturing 
industry, which has grown up into the present city of Leeds, which 
explains the present immense value of the estate.” 

Now the reader might naturally imagine, in case he does not be- 
long to the fraternity of hunters, that these particulars are all taken 
from the copy of the will, the surveyor’s plan of the property, and 
possibly from some legal decision upon the clause prohibiting the 
sale. The supposition, though natural, is entirely incorrect. Such 
an absence of mystery would be fatal to that fine love of the mar- 
vellous which distinguishes the true fortune-hunter. 

We are thrown back, on the contrary, to the evidence of one 
Captain Solomon Ingraham, who, about A. D. 1800, got together 
all the papers in the case, including the copy of the celebrated will 
and deed combined of Joseph Wilson, and took them to London. 
Here he entrusted the case to Mr. Erskine, afterward Lord Erskine, 
and, sailing to Madras, died there. 

In 1825, the other heirs, getting anxious, appointed Mr, Isaiah 
Smith agent to go to England and investigate matters, and he 
gives the following valuable evidence: He found at Providence a 
\[r. Simeon Ingraham who formerly owned this invaluable copy of 
the desired will and gaveit up to Captain Solomon I. Being then 
eighty-one years old, this gentleman only remembered that the parch- 
ment “ purported to be executed by some person inthe Kingdom of 
Great Britain, which conveyed to the heirs of the said Sarah Wilson, 
the wife of Edward Cowell, certain property and estates to a con- 
siderable amount.” 

Mr. Smith, having gone to England, and being at that time ig- 
norant of Wilson’s christian name or the part of England wherein 
the land lay, returned disconsolately home. Here, however, hope 
revived, as by tracing out the widow and mother of Capt. Solo- 
mon I. there were found some letters, dated in 1803, clearly relating 
to some English property. 
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Here the matter seems to have rested from 1831 till 1852, when 
Columbus Smith was appointed agent, in conjunction with the Mr. 
Gladding who makes the report. These agents went on the suppo- 
sition that Lord Erskine had received his client’s papers, and had 
retained them, with other accumulations of a lawyer’s office, and 
that probably his son had them still. The agents then repeat the 
story.of how they followed up this trace, and pushed Lord Erskine 
to examine his father’s papers, and how, finally, he said that he 
could not find any Wilson documents. Mr. Columbus Smith also 
adds that he cannot account for Lord Erskine’s conduct, except by 
supposing that he had the papers and desired to withhold them. 

In 1856 our indefatigable hunters again visited England, and saw 
the third Lord Erskine, their former acquaintance, the second Lord 
having died. They found no Wilson papers, nor were they more 
fortunate after tracing out the representatives of various London 
lawyers who were named in Capt. Solomon’s letters. They exam- 
ined wills, but with.no good result; they advertised in many ways, 
but no one claimed the reward. In fact the original will, or deed, 
for no one knows which it was, seems not to be recorded in England. 

Here one would think the matter had reached a boundary, but on 
the last page of Mr. Gladding’s report we are informed that this 
“old will,” after all, is now probably in the hands of some Ingra- 
ham out West, and that the then custodian of it, one Joseph 
Ingraham, refused to give it up to Isaiah Smith in 1831—and that 
hence it may be found after all. This brings us to the latest stage 
of the Ingraham question. It is recorded in the Boston Journal 
for Friday, July 26, 1867, that a meeting was held on the preceding 
Wednesday, at which about two hundred of the heirs were present. 
It was there reported that the wonderful will of Joseph Wilson 
had been discovered, “and the meeting voted to raise $20,000, by 
subscription, to purchase it for $10,000, at which value it is held by 
its present owner or owners, who, besides, exact one-tenth of the 
proceeds, should the reputed heirs come into possession of their 
property.” We are not aware, however, of any exhibition of this 
remarkable document, which must be one of the greatest manu- 
script curiosities in the world. It segms hard to realize that this 
strip of paper or parchment is the title-deed to “more than one 
hundred millions of dollars.” , 

Next in date was the Willoughby claim, in which Mr, Columbus 
Smith also figured. In 1864 a report was made by him, and pub- 
lished by order of the Willoughby Association. This claim is also 
delightfully vague, and though various genealogical facts are stated 
the reader will probably hardly learn from the pamphlet the exact 
locality in which the treasure lies. The preamble is good; it reads 
thus: “ Whereas, Lord George Willoughby and certain other 
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Willoughbys died in England, leaving real and personal property 
at the time of their deaths to an amount of some millions of dol- 
lars; and whereas the next of kin and heirs to this property are 
said to be in America: now in order to prosecute the investigation 
and procure the pedigree of the family, and ascertain whether or 
not there is any such property, we, the undersigned, do hereby 
agree to form ourselves into an association.” 

The report contains the pedigree of the Lords Willoughby of 
Parham, copied from Burke’s “Extinct and Dormant Peerage,” 
from which we conclude that the seventeenth baron, who died in 
1779, is the Lord George Willoughby mentioned in the preamble. 
Whether he was wealthy or not is not explained, nor are those 
other rich Willoughbys further defined. The main interest, how- 
ever, centers upon the American patriarch, Joseph Willoughby, 
who died in New London, Conn., in 1751. Of him we read the 
following account (Report, p. 13): “Joseph Willoughby was a 
young man of great intelligence and pleasing address, master of 
the fine arts, and an adept at fencing and music. Ile entertained 
Queen Anne with the sweet strains of his harp, and soon became a 
great favorite with the Queen. He was one of her life guards, and 
she is said to have granted him a township of land in the county 
of Nottingham, England, and created him Lord of the Manor of 
Willoughby, in or about 1712 or,1713. It is said the Queen’s Lord 
Chamberlain dishonorably entered, or attempted to enter, her 
Majesty’s bed-chamber, and that Joseph Willoughby resented this 
indignity to his Queen so much that he fought the Lord Chamber- 
lain and slew him. According to the laws of the kingdom he 
should have been tried for murder, and executed; but instead of 
that he (being a favorite with the Queen) was only banished from 
the kingdom, and his property, instead of being confiscated, was 
taken from him and placed in the hands of trustees for a term of 
years; but the term fixed was so long that he could not possibly 
survive to enjoy it, and at the expiration it was to revert to his 
heirs. She presented him with a finely-wrought sword and scab- 
bard and a diamond ring, and a suit of mourning to be worn at her 


-death.” 


Having thus a sound starting-point in an ancestor whose position 
and claims were so lucidly set forth, the Willoughbys will undoubt- 
edly go forward and prosper in their search.. The record is a little 
disturbed by ancther tribe of the name, who are presumed to have 
brought over an immense and mysterious box bearing the true Wil- 
loughby arms; but the bearers of the name and inheritors of the 
blood will probably all make common cause. 

Yet there are one or two dark spots to mention. It is feared that 
criminal efforts have been made to suppress the claims of the right- 
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ful heirs. We quote from p, 22 of the report: “I am informed 
through several sources that an American Willoughby now living, 
who has been several times to England, and who has grown sud- 
denly rich without visible cause, is supposed to have recovered some 
of this property, fraudulently, and appropriated it to his own use. 
It is also reported that within a few years a certain man, coming 
from England, having in his hands some valuable papers relating to 
the Willoughby estate and pedigree in England, fell overboard and 
was drowned. He is thought by some to have come to his death 
by foul means. I have no means of judging of the truthfulness of 
these reports.” 

Were we among the heirs we should not doubt the truth of these 
reports, and we should push forward at once to secure the prize. 

The irrepressible Columbus Smith does not rest here, however. 
From the Boston Journal of March 12, 1867, we learn “there is 
quite a movement among the supposed heirs of English estates in 
Vermont, under the lead of Columbus Smith, Esq., of Salisbury. 
Members of the Grove, Wilson, and Gibson families have ree ently 
held meetings. The Gibson family held a meeting at Brandon on 
Thursday and formed an association for the investigation of their 
claims. The family was quite largely represented, and the associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at an early day in Massachusetts. The 
Ingrahams in New England have had intelligence of a ‘pile’ 
awaiting them as soon as they can prove their heirship and get the 
money out of the English C hance ry Court, and so have the Drakes, 
the Groves, and the Wilsons,” The Gibsons, we believe, held a 
meeting at Fitchburg, Mass., on the 24th of April, and we impa- 
tiently await the next offspring of Mr. Smith’s fertile brain. 

The Holt family is next to be placed on the list. In 1864 a very 
good genealogy of the family was published, in which the author 
disavowed any belief in the validity of the claim. He writes, héw- 
ever, that Mr. Stephen Hoit, the late proprietor of Holt’s Hotel, 
New York, had tried to prove his right tu an estate left by Sir J ~ 
Holt, who died in 1709, but had failed. The attempt, how ever, has 
been renewed by his daughter, Mrs. Lydia Holt Secor; and we have 
received two printed documents by which the heirs are asked to 
pay her twenty-five dollars each, whenever the subscriptions amount 
to five thousand dollars. A Mr. J. W. Lewin is then to proceed to 
England and to recover the property, which, after deducting a com- 
mission of ten per cent., he will pay over to Mrs. Secor, and it will 
be divided among the subscribers. 

Another family meeting was held in Boston within the past two 
months. The daily journals furnish the following account: “The 
members organized into a Brown Association, with Dr. Ira L. 
Moore as President. It was stated that the property which, when 
left, was some $7,000,000, now amounts, by careful estimate, to 
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$245,700,000, and the interest on this, at six per cent., would amount 
to $14,742,000 annually.” The method adopted for raising money 
by the purchase of certain scrip reads: 

Brown Scrip.—Amount claimed, over $3,000,000. Whereas, it is be- 
lieved that the Brown family in America are entitled to an immense estate in 
England, called the Brown estate; and whereas said representatives are de- 
sirous of recovering possession thereof, and in order to accomplish the same are 
obliged to raise money by issuing scrip, which are to be the lien on said estate. 
Now, therefore, for and in consideration of $5 to the agent of the Brown As- 
sociation in hand paid, I hereby agree, as agent of aforesaid, to pay to (name of 
party buying scrip), or bearer, $100 out of the first moneys received from said 
estate by the members of this Association, or any of them ; and I further agree 
to expend said moneys received for said scrip for recovering of said estate, 

(Signed) H. O. Smrru, Agent. 

We are told that about one hundred Browns were present, and 
that nearly $600 of the scrip was taken up, which is half the sum 
required. “As soon as proper evidence can be collected here 
relative to pedigrees of the different branches of the Brown family 
in America, Mr. C. M. Fisher, of Vergennes, Vt., will start for 
England and go to work immediately in hunting up the legal claims 
to the property.” 

It seems that the Dudley family has been infected by the same 
mania, since, in the Boston 7'ranscript for July 26, 1867, there is a 
sensible letter from Dean Dudley, Esq., a very competent genealo- 
gist, in which he says, “I have visited England, and spent a year 
there studying the genealogy and history of the Dudleys, and look- 
ing after the ‘great inheritance’ above mentioned; and now I 
solemnly declare that there is no such thing as property in England 
belonging to the Dudleys of America.” We may add that this 
view is possibly strengthened by the fact that no one knows where 
Governor Thomas Dudley was born, or to what special family he 
belonged. 

Lastly, we have the Church family, who expect to receive the 
sum of £7,000,000, now in the Bank of England, and real estate on 
the Thames valued at £4,000,000 more. An association has been 
formed comprising about eighty members, and at a meeting held in 
Boston, April 10, 1867, some lucid statements were made as to the 
property. Mr. A. J. Roberts, of Boston, stated that he understands, 
from the very best of authority—his own wife’s mother, who was 
born in Halifax about sixty years ago, and who came to Boston 
about sixty years ago—that this property was left by John Church, 
of England, to such of five brothers who came to this country as 
should enter the United States service. Also that he left a will,a 
copy of which is now ina bank in Nova Scotia. The maiden name 
of his wife’s mother was Eliza Church, and she now lives in Tre- 
mont Street. Her grandfather’s brother was John Church, referred 
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to above, and all the five boys are dead, and she is the only sur- 
viving heir to this estate. 

This would throw back the date of the fortune at least fifty 
years; but another gentleman was sure that the rich Mr. Church 
died only seven years ago. However, the association was formed, 
‘and ten dollars levied on each member, and Mr. Samuel C. Tolman 
was appointed an agent to visit England. 

Here ends our list for the present, though there may be a score 
of other families cherishing a similar delusion. In all earnestness, 
is it not time to try to put an end to these absurdities? It would 
hardly seem necessary to point out to a business man that the pos- 
sibility of such fortunes remaining unclaimed is infinitesimally 
small. The probability of the utter extinction of all branches of a 
family is slight; but why should the representatives be sought 
here rather than in England? Again, what absurdity is greater 
than that of talking of townships of land in England, ten miles 
square, utterly valueless in the seventeenth century, and now trans- 
formed into cities—unless, indeed, it be the idea of property so 
“entailed” that it can only be divided after four or five genera- 
tions. 

And yet, ridiculous as these schemes appear to us, their intro- 
Suction is doing great public injury. At present there is almost a 
fever in some places on the subject, and you ean hardly introduce 
the topic in the presence of a half dozen Yankees without hearing 
of as many new instances of great expectations. Many people, 
who can ill afford the expense, have subscribed to associations or 
contributed to. these claim-agents. From that time a restless ex- 


pectation of good fortune, compared to which the excitement of 
a detinite lottery is quietness, pervades the entire family circle. 
After a certain time the agent reports, nothing certain is found re- 
sulting, but more money is needed; and, like the alchemist, only a 
trifle more is required by him for the production of showers of 


gold. 

It is a disgrace to our countrymen that they continue to encourage 
this wild-goose chase. ° It is a reflection upon our intelligence that 
we allow this transparent humbug to be accepted as truth. The 
sooner it is made a subject of derision and contempt, so that a man 
will be ashamed to belong to such an association, the better for our 
reputations and for our peace. 


W. EH. Wuarirmore. 








PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 


\ J HAT a city! Gayety, brightness, movement, largeness, mag- 

nificence! City of bridges, palaces, monuments, bazaars 
and women! City of pleasures and sins; city of sirens and idlers ; 
city to admire and detest. Beautiful? Yes—an enchantress to 
men of all nations, fatal to many, the brief happiness of a few. It 
is a center of revolution anc a dispenser of intellectual life. It 
offers the beautiful goblet of Pleasure, rosy-foamed and delicious, 
but with a flavor fleeting as light, to the rich, to the idle, and always 
to the young. It is the artistic culmination of the Latin race. It 
is the negation of a severe morality. It is like a million-petalled 
flower, with each petal exquisitely adapted to touch the senses 
and warm the imagination of man in the full pride of life. 

Paris is not impressive, like London; it is exhilarating. As Rome 
declined, Paris developed. A remote city to tax in the time of 
Cesar, it reached the revolution of ’89 to go through a transforma- 
tion: from that epoch dates its second life. At that date old Paris 
was purged with blood, and became of all continental cities the 
most vivid with the modern spirit. Since ’89 it has obeyed the 
two forces of modern life—the absolutism of wealth and of the 
people. To-day it.is under domination of luxury, and it is quiet 
under Napoleon III. because it loves pleasure, because it loves com- 
fort, because it loves money. Whoever secures these for the Paris- 
ians, while he emasculates them, will rest undisturbed in the impe- 
rial chair. 

Since the decline of Rome, Paris has been mobile to the dominant 
spirit of every century, and the masters of life have stamped upon 
it their royal mark. To-day, the signs of the rise and progress of 
the modern, as distinguished from the ancient spirit, may be traced 
in different quarters of the city. Begin yoftr examination with Les 
Tiermes de Julien, Hotel Cluny, and Notre Dame, and finish with 
the New Opera House; you will have made a complete examina- 
tion of the formative genius of the Latin race from the time when 
Paris was but a Gallo-Roman town to the present, when it is a 
composite of all nationalities. 

It is not for me to write of ancient Paris. Ishould have to delve 
into the rank and luxuriant memoirs of profligates; I should have 
to cite passages from the writings of men and women who have 
never concealed anything, and who are too frank for the modesty of 
your taste; more, I should have to be conscientious as an antiqua- 


? 
rian, exact as an archeologist, and opulent with words as Rousseau. 
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Paris of to-day, though full of works belonging to past centuries, 
and which mark the force of the feudal and ecclesiastical spirit, is 
modern. ‘The life that now floods its streets prevents us from being 
preoccupied with the monuments and the character of the city ante- 
rior to the revolution of ’89 and the ascendency of the democratic 
spirit. 

Victor Hugo, in a brilliant and suggestive antithesis, says: 
* Athens built the Parthenon, but Paris demolished the Bastile.” Is 
that the best that can be said of modern Paris? It was her best 
deed. She destroyed the visible threat of kings because she was 
wretched ; since then new Paris has done but little more than make 
promises and amuse the world, Is not Paris of 1867 justly ex- 
pressed by the café, the theatre, the salon and the concert? No 
more the pleasure-house of kings and the city for the orgies of aris- 
tocrats, it belongs to the people; it is decorated for the pleasure of 
the people. 

What extraordinary transmutations it has witnessed! and how 
varied has been the expression of its life! It has had the homage 
of men from the time when Julien knew it as his “dear Lutece” to 
the present. To celebrate its fascinations we have but to echo 
Montaigne, to repeat Gibbon, to cite the words of Gethe concern- 
ing it. ‘To speak of it is to re-say a great many good words, words 
that draw their color and their beauty from the language of an 
ante-Christian epoch, It should be called Voluptas, for it means 
Pleasure. Through the centuries that came after the decline of 
Rome it has been a point of light and of gayety. Think for one 
moment of o/d Paris—Paris of Francis L., when masks of velvet 
were worn habitually to preserve the complexion and favor the 
secrecy of gallant intrigues; when Parisians, not yet knowing the 
luxury of eating with forks, received the law of fashion from Italy 
or from Spain; when fine gentlemen went through the narrow 
streets of the city on mules and horses, or walked at night; when 
only nobles were allowed to be on the street after nine o’clock; 
when they wore tights of all colors, slashed doublets, and mantles 
of rich stufls, bordered with precious stones, surmounted by collars 
of lace! 

In those days an aristocrat enjoyed and abused his privileges; 
the privileges were in exact proportion to the monstrous subjection 
of the people. Then the people had no chronicler. History did 
not deign to notice them. They were as the beasts that perish. 
But now, the word people—word full of grandeur—is pronounced 
with respect ; and France, France of the old aristocracy, has shown 
the world that folly in kings begets madness in the people, and that 
kings are no more than toys that may be broken, The French 
know very well that the Empire is but the forced palinode of their 
political faith, But in this hour 9f subjection and system Paris 
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seems to have lost its ideal, and makes sacrifices, not to Liberty, but 
to Voluptas. 

You read with horror and disgust of the excesses of the people 
during revolutions; but is not the sacrifice that is daily made in 
Paris to Pleasure as dreadfu: as any day reddened with the blood 
of victims sacrificed in the name of Liberty? You think that be- 
cause Paris is tranquil it does not exact victims. Paris always de- 
vours—devours life night and day; it is the Zour de Nesle of the 
century, and in it voluptuousness and death embrace each other to 
destroy life. Go to the Morgue and look at the victim of the night. 
It was at the close of day that I went into the chamber of the un- 
reclaimed dead. <A cold, gray, ashen light pervaded the vaulted 
room. Through the glass partition that separated the curious and 
living from the dead, who had perhaps reached what we yet seek 


for, one corpse was stretched upon the cold stone couch. Who can 
forget that first sight of the nude body of a suicide, exposed to the 
strange eye of the public, and cared for by the State ?—the white 


and beautiful body and noble but faintly discolored face of-a young 
man—not more than thirty years old! It was a sad, a pitiable 
spectacle. A black cloth was thrown across the loins of the young 
man, and he lay there in all the regal and awe-inspiring majesty of 
nuture aud deata, scie Occupant of the chanaber of tlLose abuadoned 
by God, or hurried to God. Why was he there, with his unworn 
body and noble head just ready for the sweetness and the force of 
life ? 

You turn from that last victim; you go forth into the street, 
where men and women are gay and full of the thirst for pleasure, 
with hatred in your heart, hatred for Paris—Paris, the city of seduc- 
tion, of pleasure, of corruption, of despair, of deat). Yes, detest 
it; fur it is like a wanton who destroys, and a prostitute whose em- 
brace is death. Execrate its heartless revelries, its life of liberty 
without love, its devices of wickedness, its mask of beauty. It is a 
city for men who put a price upon unspeakable pleasures, a city for 
the desperate who wish to sit once at the festival of life, drink once 
and die. In Paris, if you would escape defilement, you should shut 
your eyes on the present and open them only on the past in muse- 
ums, in galleries, in cathedrals, where the best part of the great 
world of art admonishes you and elevates your soul. If you walk 
on the Boulevard—unless you are contented with the thought that 
everything may be bought with money—you will be sick at heart ; 
for the phase of life that is most striking there is something you 
shrink from even when you see its most powerful charms, Say you 
stop and look in the window of a paper dealer. Do you think you 
will find anything elevating ? There are half-a-dozen papers, faced 
with full-page, colored caricatures of Parisians and Parisian life. 
They are clever, they are witty, they are disgusting. Look at Jules 
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Janin, riding on an ass, naked, gross, sensual, drunk, like Silenus, 
with a copy of Horace; look at Dumas pere, gross, sensual, fat, 
with his toy—a little hobby-horse, with a head fashioned after that 
of Ada Isaacs Menken. The stury that has been the mouthpiece 
of Paris for one week is there ; and Dumas looks like a beast. Are 
these the gods of Paris, and do they come from the world of deli- 
cacy and sentiment? Ah, what a mistake to look for the new lite 
in Paris! Has not Paris been condemned by the poets? Has she 
not been enjoyed and repudiated by her lovers? She is beautiful, 
exquisite, fatal, and her pets are such men as you see depicted every 
week by her facile caricaturists. 

Amuse yourself with the journals published to make Paris laugh, 
Can you discover anything to respect in that world? Everything 
is an occasion for a pretty word or a jet of fun—generally for 
coarseness and sensuality ; and the Woman Question, which no civili- 
zation has been able to solve, the Woman Question, which yet re- 
mains the enigma of life, preoccupies Paris only to be made a pro- 
vocation, a pleasure and a fatality. Here the world assembles to 
look at the comedy of life—the comedy of life to which tragedy 
strides, dark and terrible, at the fifth act—which reminds me that 
Heine says that the French are born comedians, and the history 
of France is like a grand comedy given tor the benefit of humanity. 
And this brings me to the Parisians’ extraordinary love of the 
theatre. Their sensibility of nature, almost beyond the compre- 
hension, as also the respect of foreigners, has made the theatre their 
chief pleasure. The Parisians’ enjoyment and patronage of the 
theatre is almost without limit. They go to the theatre to take part 
in a drama which shall carry them through the whole range of 
human sensation, At the Z’heatre Lyrique the élite of Paris have 
gone night after night to hear and see Gounod’s opera of “ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” at the 7’heatre Porte Saint Martin, the people of the 
barriers have crowded to see “ La Tour de Nesle,” a play pertectly 
characteristic of the French stage, taste and dramatic spirit, in 
which startling situations and lawless actions give a frightful zest 
to a morbid appetite. I fancied that the genius of murder and 
voluptuousne-s, destructive and seductive spirits, sat in state while 
the piece was enacted. The people, crowded, listening, eager for 
the whole of the horrible spectacle, sat entranced, from pit to dome, 
while Margaret of Burgundy, her lovers, her sons and her assassins, 
walked their brief hour of pleasure and terror upon the stage. O, 
passion! and O, pleasure! with what madness you fill the hearts of 
men and women! Fierce, cruel, avid, with a thirst forever un- 
slaked, you possess life, and exact victims and yet again victims! 

Do you suppose the Parisians discriminate between the terrible 
fascination of “ La Tour de Nesle” and the exquisite charm of 
“Romeo and Juliet?” Both give them sensations which they 
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crave, but do they not prefer the fierce ravishments of “ Za Tour 
de Nesle?” THow different the tragedy which is the pearl of the 
English drama? “Romeo and Juliet” evokes all the enngbling 
emotions of the heart, enlists the purest sympathies ; like the Spring, 
like the breath of flowers, it delights us; like unhappy love, it sad- 
dens us. But “Za Tour de Nesle?” How exciting! What a 
fierce interest it enlists! How it fascinates and revolts! O, how 
cruel is pleasure and how sweet is love! The whole difference in 
the moral spirit and the esthetic taste of the English and French is 
expressed in the difference between Dumas and his “ Zour de 
Nesle,” and Shakespeare and his “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Do not think you can know the city of to-day without going to 
concerts and balls. They are the two wings of its life, and on them 
Paris floats, giddy and delighted, At the balls you see a succession 
of frail and beautiful women, and a crowd of ignoble faces among 
the Parisians; as many English and Americans, curious, l/usé, en- 
chanted. Women walk under soft lights, amid flowers, with the 
coolness of fountains and the fairy beauty of grottos, to the sound 
of music that puts your senses in a delicious whirl of pleasure, or 
saddens your soul with strange emotions, As they promenade or 
sit down with the air of leisure and the manner of the lite of ele- 
gance, so flexible and graceful, you must pay homage to the charm 
of their womanliness. 

These women, being beautiful, know it, and they are as graceful 
with that consciousness as a full-petalled flower swaying on its long 
stem and rifled by the wind. But what fatigue of the scnses is be- 
trayed by most of these faces! What mortal sadness under that 
ripple of gayety! That very sadness gives additional exjression to 
their faces. One imperial and pale woman was dressed in a robe of 
black velvet. Her soft, white face gleamed, luminous, like a pearl; 
her eyes, damask, like the purple pansy ; on her cheek a little patch 
of black sct off, with manifest coquetry, the pallor of her beautiful 
face. Lut stop; look at the dance. See that girl, dressed like a 
Bohemian, caught in the arms of her cavalier. They whirl, they 
float, they touch for an instant the ground, only to undulate and 
whirl again with the music that plays like a wanton wind among 
flowers. What a chance for a moralist! What a text to provoke 
the exercise of his professional skill! Ah, my dear sir, Paris is a 
very good theme for you, and while these flowers bloom and are 
smutched, you can read us very touching and very solemn sermons; 
but the plague-spot of our century remains, and the flowers are 
wilted because all our civilizations have made work an: its dis- 
figurements the only (and that not always within the reach of these 
poor victims) refuge against a life of folly and infamy. Drive 
from your heart, even in Paris, all censure and contempt for these 
frail women who, driven by want, urged by the thirst for luxury 
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which seems to be in the blood, or driven by heart-hunger from 
brutal hands, feed on kisses impure and false. They have but 
women-hearts—those light, careless, wind-tossed buttertlies—not 
made for work or cloisters, but made to feed on the flower of life or 
die. As for women of passion and strength—that is, of love and 
virtue—they have no place here; they are seldom or never seen 
here. If you are a man of heart, you will feel pity for these weak 
beings, and you will withhold harsh words. They are the giddy 
butterflies and frail blossoms that float over the hideous life of 
citics, like the bouquets cut for the beauty of the night and thrown 
away the next morning. 

A city is a terrible, immoral fact. <A city is the legitimate result 
of the social instinct; and have you imagined a city without vic- 
tims? Paris is simply the fullest and most perfect illustration of what 
a modern city is, necessarily, When most men and women are neither 
natural nor Christian, but formed under an artificial set of morals, 
and forced to make money. When you understand Christianity 
you may seek to realize it, and then the face of society will be 
changed, and humanity will have ceased its mundane career. 

But my purpose is not to analyze the life of cities, but to write 
a few words that shall correspond with Paris and the Parisians, as 
seen by the eye and reflected by the mind. Therefore, you shall 
leave the ball and go with me to the concert—a concert such as is 
frequented by Parisians. You are in a large, long hall, frescoed 
after the fashion of Moorish taste. At one end of the hall a little 
stage and a large orchestra. The body of the hall is filled with 
little iron tables—four chairs to each table. You seat yourself; 
what you order to drink—coffee, or beer, or liqueur—covers the cost 
of the entertainment, which lasts from eight to twelve o’clock. You 
are struck with the vanity of the amusements of the evening, which 
consist of singing, dancing, a gymnastic performance, and a poet- 
ical improvisation. To-night Mademoiselle Lagier sings. But why 
repeat what is known to all Paris. Like Mademoiselle Therese, she 
sings naughty songs in a low-necked dress, and displays her ample 
shoulders and large arms to a thousand eyes. She does not enter- 
tain the high world, but the ordinary world. In the Winter she 
sings at the Aleazar, near the Boulevard Poissonniere ; in the Sum- 
mer, on the Champs Elysées. ? 

The world of amusements in Paris is a substitute for political 
freedom. Here the passions are unbridled and vice has perfect lib- 
erty, for both prevent too much reflection, and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has more to fear from freedom of thought than from free- 
dom of manners. The Empire says: Be licentious and make a grace 
of immorality, but do not discuss, and do not ask questions of the 
State. This brings me to the vital part of Parisian life at present. 

The life of folly and dissipation which is so accessible in Paris is 
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the ovly sssue for the manhood of Paris. While our young men are 
interesting themselves in political questions, sometimes throwing 
the whole force of their nature into a local or general question of 
politics, the young men of Paris are amusing themselves with 
women, or improvising a dinner. They are not allowed to think 
about anything except art, and science, and literature; and those 
are subjects of solitary thought, which do not unite men like politics. 
So that while a few young men are good critical thinkers, the ma- 
jority are persifleurs, triflers, sayers of words. Some Frenchmen, 
grave men, make an excuse and say that they are forced to be light, 
that if they were not so the streets of Paris would run with blood, 
such frenzy would seize them the moment they stopped to measure 
the restrictions of their life. It must be so, and but for the bubble 
lightness of their hearts the young men of Paris would unite them- 
selves with the old republicans at once, At present amusements 
divert them, pleasures dissipate their strength, and the men of the 
Empire understand this so well that they have made an ally of vice. 

To know this centre of the life of France you must go below the 
floating population of rich foreigners and Parisian women of plea- 
sure, Below that is a serious and firm-set world—a world perfectly 
organized, and restless to make secure its hold on France. 

The middle ages even have not disanpeared, and some phases of 
this modern civilization match perfectly the unrelenting spirit of 
the proselytism and persecution of medieval times. I live in a 
quarter of Paris very ancient, and rich with associations of a noble 
ancestry, where to-day are to be found, in all their force, the insidious 
proselyters of the Roman Church. Here the society of St. Vincent 
de Paul has rooted itself, and with million ramifications clenches 
the very soil. Unless you come in contact with this society, you 
can hardly imagine what a net-work it makes for the members of 
that unsleeping order to throw before the feet of the unsuspecting. 
If you are sick, and send for a physician, you have by your bed- 
side not a man of science, only careful for your body’s well-being, 
but an anxious watcher of your soul—a man pre-occupied with the 
thought that you must belong to the church, and by every possible 
means seeking gently to lay you in its maternal arms. I have 
before me three volumes given by a chevalier of France to make a 
convert to his faith. Of course the liberty of thought is denied, 
and the writer takes the ground that our only safety consists in 
thinking according to rule or authority. The same argument might 
be put forth from an orthodox pulpit in America to escape the 
logical end of Protestantism. 

Matters being as they are here, you cannot wonder that there are 
a great many men gasping for free breath in Paris. In a shop, the 
other day, apropos of a remark concerning the number of /ittle 
things in Paris, the shopkeeper looked with a flash of intelligence, 
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with a quickened light in his eyes, and said, “ Yes, everything is 
small in France now. We are reduced on every side; in our shops, 
in our thoughts. You in America have great institutions, and you 
make room for men; here we only make room for puppets, and 
they can be boxed up if need be. Your poorest class feel that they 
are an active part of the Government; but here, what are we? 
dut it will not last long. We are in a transition state. We keep 
quiet now because we cannot help ourselves; but under our quiet- 
ness boils an agitation and a suffering that will break forth in 
revolution.” 

I cannot give you the gesticulation and the intensity of the man 
as he delivered, in one burst, his long-pent thought—extraordinary 
fact ! a revolutionist and a shop-keeper in one—then commenced a 
rapidly told tale of his grievances. Republican and Protestant, in 
Paris, firm in his faith, customers withdraw from his store, and he 
thinks that the Catholics have made known his heresy and the State 
is cognizant of his political convictions. Of course it is possible to 
uncover a revolutionist every day in Paris, and no doubt the day 
will come when they will repeat history, or, as was said, when the 
reaction in Paris will beget excesses that will make tame the hor- 
rors of the first revolution. Such anticipations must make tremble 
even the most ardent lover of liberty. And yet, how can the Paris- 
ians escape them? They live in a state of intoxication. Pleasure 
intoxicates them ; ideas intoxicate them; liberty intoxicates them; 
even death intoxicates them. They make a festival and a revelry 
of every change of life. Their very religion is a fée, and Christian 
only in its consecration of sorrow and suffering. 

And finally, they are a chattering people; they tell everything; 
they cannot keep quiet one moment. Recollect that I am speaking 
of the Parisians and of Paris, not of France and the French. 
When I have to speak of the latter, I shall be able to strike a very 
different note. Then I shall remind you of grand men—men, se- 
rious, noble, lovers of ideas, artists and poets, I shall speak of the 
grand peasant-painter Millet, of the ideal and suffering Delacroix, 
struck with the moral malady of the century, of Flandrin, pious and 
sincere, of a host of men and women of genius who have founded 
the literary, and artistic, and scientific life of the whole world. If 
you are a man of sensibility, you will no more be saddened by the 
spectacle of the humanity of cities, but elevated by the humanity 
and genius of men from the country who refresh the consumed and 
wasted body of the city. Without these grand, simple men from 
the country, uncorrupted by the town, a city would be like a thea- 
tre without actors, a stage and an audience without adrama, And 
it is these men who declaim so passionately against the life of cities ; 
and as they face the whirl and the tumult, they question and they 
despair, for they see that what is done to-day in Paris was done in 
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all times, that always the social life has begotten hideous things, 
and the humanity of cities does not attain purity nor the perfect 
law of liberty and peace any better than in the centuries of the 
past. It is in cities, and in Paris before all, that the pagan gods 
yet rule over life while the conflict between the new revelation and 
the natural instincts is kept up; it is in Paris that the only hypo- 
crites are foreigners and the only pagans are Frenchmen. 

But turn from these thoughts; take one more look at Paris. 
Walk along the magnificent quays of the Seine at night. See the 
black waters of the rapid river reflecting countless columns of 
light, columns of light broken and made quivering by the twisted 
and cruel and graceful eddies of the current. Behold the bridges, 
and the long line of lights, the palaces and the gardens! It is the 
finest time to see Paris, to see the Seine, to see the Tuileries, save 
just at sunset, when the river reflects a splendid sky, and the palace 
is dark and massive against it. At such a time, at sunset or at 
night, Paris is beautiful and grand; pine forests and mountains are 
not more so; then the greatness of the collective life of man im- 
presses your imagination, and palaces and bridges, and lights, and 
crowds of moving figures are as awe-inspiring as the solitudes of 
nature. Your idyllic life of the country will seem like a dream, 
and the city alone will seem a worthy place to test your force. But 
one puff of soft, warm wind blown through trees in blossom, will 
make you regret the country; like Mignon, regretting the land of 
the olive and orange, a sadness almost mortal will possess you, and 
you will think of night, or of sunset away from the cily, in the 
fields, in the woods, and be glad to forget Paris and the Parisians; 
see the vision-beauty of nature, eternal, fresh, uncorrupted, mother 
of peace and healer of sorrows; and life, so shifting, so light of 


wing, will seem best where the world is not so much with you! 


5) 


Get out of Paris, get out of cities, go to any place but where se- 
ductive, beautifu: and corrupting things arc so accessible; where 
the fever of luxury and the thirst for pleasure are breathed in the 
very air. EvuGENE Benson, 























JOHN, 


’M not good at story-telling. But some way I’ve thought if I 
] told this little thing, there might be some one it would please. 
Not so much please as comfort, may be, like sliding a hand within 
a body’s when they’re in trouble; for there’s nothing like a quiet 
hand-grip when one is in deep pain. But about this little history. 

It is’nt much, and it has a poor title, but if you knew how differ- 
ently the name sounded from what it looks, staring there—how it 
makes me flash and thrill with love and deep feeling, you wouldn’t 
think it so homely and plain. 

Every one knew him, from the little bare, brown-footed children 
who sold clams and cockles, to the fine people at the hotel, who 
always took Ais yacht in place of the rest. As for him—lI’ve a notion 
he might have made a good picture. He was as dark as an Indian, 
and as tall and lithe. He could swim the farthest, and pull the 
strongest oar; and as for leaping and wrestling no one could begin 
with him. There was a rich, dark red in the brown cheek, and 
when he smiled, it was a pretty sight—such white teeth, and such 
a strong mouth, with the laugh deepening his brown eyes. 

John had always been my friend; he used to take me out in the 
yacht when he went with Joe, my brother, and stow me away on 
his jacket; and then when I grew older he was the same kind 
friend—for Joe’s wife died, and left me the housekeeper, and John 
used to come in, when Joe had gone on a cruise to the cod-fisheries, 
and bring in armfuls of wood; and in Winter make the paths, and 
sit down by the fire, when the Winter nights were bad, and talk 
with me; and in Surimer he used ofteu to come in witn a word of 
Joe and a kind talk with Charlie and me—(that was before Charlie 
was large enough to go with his father in his trips)—and I used to 
feel a kind of sisterly love for him. He was pretty much alone; 
his mother died, and he lived alone with old Nancy Bell, his aunt, 
a cross old woman—but she took good care of his home, and it 
was all the home she had on earth. 

The Irvinghams were the richest people who lived in the village. 
To be sure they only came there Summers, but the family had 
always lived there in the old fine house, with its great park and 
lawn, and hot-houses, which father, before he died, used to be so 
proud of—for he was gardener there thirty years, and mother had 
been Miss Emily’s maid when he married her. 

Miss Emily was old, and not married, but her brother Alfred, 
with his wife and Miss Louie, used to come back during the warm 
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weather from their home in New York; and, as Miss Emily was 
very kind to me, I used to go there quite often for sewing, and 
could do up the fine laces and ruffles for her as no one but mother 
ever did, she said. Then, Miss Louie had been born at the Hall. 
That was before father died; so I used to go with him, and see her 
in the grounds playing, and play with her, too (for they were very 
zood to me always), and see her great wax dolls, with their silk and 
lace frocks, and her greyhound and pets. She never felt a bit above 
me—not even when she grew to be a young lady, the only heir of 
her father’s wealth, when every Summer she came often to see me, 
saying she loved me as well as her city friends, and she always 
loved the cakes and the other little things I used to like to fix for 
her. But this is not my story, after all. 

She was the fairest, daintiest little beauty I have ever seen—not 
more than a child in her ways and feelings—gentle and kind, and 
oh! so very winning! She had the softest, whitest skin, and a 
pair of eyes as pretty as her spaniel’s—though that is not a pretty 
thing to compare to Miss Louie. And her hair! It curled in little 
loose rings when she was a child, and had a dark touch on it, with 
a goldy color in the light—it was the prettiest hair in the world; 
and so proud as her father was of it! He would not let her cut it; 
so she wore great, long, loose curls, dropping down her shoulders to 
her belt, and drawn back from her brow with a blue ribbon. And 
such bright curls as there were on her forehead and behind her 
ears—little rings, that the wind tossed about her eyes! I used to 
think she was the finest lady of them all, with her sweet, pure 
ways, Just as fresh as a little child’s. So I do not wonder that any 
one could help loving Louie Irvingham. 

I found out, suddenly, that John loved her—and that did surprise 
me at first. He used to drive the Hall carriage, until he bought 
his yacht—for he loved the sea more than anything else. Miss 
Emily had old Robert, who had been there ever so many years; 
but John was so careful and steady that, from his place in the sta- 
bles, Mr. Alfred had him drive his carriage. So he knew Miss 
Louie as well as I, ever since he used to carry her in his arms, and 
hold her on the backs of the horses—as she used to love to ride. 
Then, when she grew older, it was John who taught her to ride, 
and went with her—and I think they set one another’s beauty off, 
even if it is foolish to say so. But when I found he loved her, I 
was a little troubled. 

It was this way. It was late in the Fall, and Joe was not back 
yet, and the family at the Hall were to leave that week for town, 
Miss Emily and all. I remember the day had been sultry for Sep- 
tember, the last day of the month, and the sun had left the sky 
lurid. The sea was a fine sight; the red sky had given it a fiery 
look, and the green lights of the waves broke in bits of opal-like 
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foam. The sun showed a few smacks and small craft tacking 
against the night breeze, and the beach had its crowds of finely- 
dressed people from the hotels to make the picture prettier. I 
know Charlie was with his father that cruise, and I sat alone with 
a bit of sewing on the doorstep, The very smell of the salty air 
comes back to me, the line of gray sea where the sky met it, the 
sound of the waves, and the smell of the late few flowers in the lit- 
tle garden. The house fronted toward the sea, a cosey little place, 
warm and snug in Winter; I tried to make it home-like for Joe. 

I know I sat that night quite late, till it grew too dusky to see, 
and I let my work fall down on my lap. I think I was a little sad, 
wondering if I ever should be anything more than a housekeeper for 
Joe; ever see into the world thet those crowds of beautiful ladies 
lived in; ever be a whit beyond the old sad life I led, never think- 
ing how much it held, and forgetting Charlie and Joe would be all 
alone, you know. [felt a little bitterly asl leaned my head down on 
my hard palm—how soft, and dainty, and jewelled those hands 
yonder! How finely clad those delicate limbs! and girls no 
younger than I were walking there with brave, strong lovers in the 
twilight and the fresh sea air, Would I ever have a lover? Not 
Jem Jenkins or Tom Coles surely, but a lover who was full of the 
knowledge of books and men ; one who knew all I yearned to know; 
one who could teach me what I craved; one who was strong and 
brave, and whom I could trust—trust as much as I could have done 
just then! 

My foolish head went down with a silly little sob into my lap, as 
I thonght how vain and useless my hopes were. 

Just then the gate-latch clicked, and in the gloom I saw John’s 
tall, graceful figure, with that quick, brisk step—like his words, 
sound and firm—coming up the gravel walk. Whatever else I had 
been dreaming of was lost as it came to me in a mad, wild whirl of 
sense: “ Jenny, you love this man, and /e is the lover you dream of.” 

I laid my hot cheeks down into my palms, At any other time 
he would have noticed it; but he came steadily to me, and threw 
himself down beside the steps on the grass. He often lay that way, 
with his head on his arm, in the cool, if there were no parties to go 
out in the yachts, or when he came for a word of Joe, or to cheer 
me. But to-night, as I raised my face, glad it was dark and fearful 
lest he heard my heart beat, I caught a low sob, short, and, from 
the sound, tearless, but a man’s sob. It struck me like a stab. I 
felt a pitifully weak fear creeping along the veins and settling 
above my heart. But it was my way to face things, and I sat quite 
still, till I was sure I could speak, in a broken, surge-like whisper. 

“Ts it of Joe and Charlie, John?” Then my voice broke quite 
down, and I sat shivering in the damp wind, with the hair wet and 
clinging about my forehead. John sprang up from the grass and 
stood before me. 
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“How blind! what a fool I have been!” But his hand on mine 
was cold and shaky, and his voice hoarse. “No, Jenny, not that. 
Joe and the boy are quite well, and on their way back, for Christie 
Burns’s vessel is in; but—but—” his voice sinking even lower, “ it 
was a trouble of mine—a trouble that seems like to kill me. [ve 
hidden it. I’ve tried to bury it. I even tried to be careless of it. 
It won’t do. It is there. And now, when the last hope is going 
forever—I am quite a boy, Jenny—I thought of you. I thought 
' you might help me, and Jenny, for God’s sake, tell me what to do.” 

There was a deep feeling in his voice, and John never spoke that 
name lightly. I went up to him where he had crouched in the 
grass again, and gathered the damp hair from his brow. 

“Tell me, John,” I said. But the despair that I had in my 
voice! Tfe lifted his face and covered it with his arm, as he had 
lain hundreds of times asleep in the old yacht when we were chil- 
dren, “ Jenny, I love Louie Irvingham; I, a poor, unlearned boor 
of a fellow, and She a fine lady with a fortune more than I could 
count. Ever since the time I used to make her little boats, and 
trot her on Rover’s back, ’ve loved her—and now all the more 
since she is to go abroad next month for years, and maybe marry a 
fine lord or nobleman—and I—why, Jenny, I would die for her. 
But I must live, live and work, live and work, and be poor, and 
know nothing of books and fine society and such life as hers.” 

With the sudden knowledge that a woman has when a loveless, 
shadowed life such as mine comes to her, I said: “John, can’t you 
bear a sorrow that will never lighten, patiently, quietly, with a 
will of iron? in a life where the sunlight has become hated, to live 
trying to forget the pain, and being cheerful because God wills, and 
one knows the pain is best ?” 

When I spoke, God knows how bitter the pain I held, how far 
from being calm or reconciled JZ felt. 

“But how can I forget her? or how can I live patiently with noth- 
ing to live for?” 

I felt a pain so keen at his words that I could hardly reply. 

“You must forget her. What can you ever hope to do to win 
her proud father’s consent, even if you win hers? Beside, you will 
have other things to do, Men must not break their hearts. The 
world needs strong arms. Think! With your strong will, your 
hatred of being bound, could you enter that life of fashion and 
worldliness and not feel out of place?” 

John hung his head like a bashful boy. “I know it well enough. 
She does not love me or dream of my love for her. I could not be 
sneered at by her father.” 

The time had come to speak when his pride was touched. “John, 
live a noble life. One can wear out these troubles. No, do not go 
away. Stay here, and make your heart forget its folly, if you can, 
Be a maa, and do a man’s work, leaving the rest to God.” 
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“T will, Jenny. God bless you!” and John had gone. 

The next day, she came to take leave of me. It rained dis- 
mally. 

“ Just think, Jenny, you little brown wren, of me. I am actual- 
ly going abroad. Five years; it is a long time! But you look 
dismally sober, as sober as a girl over her first love-letter. Maybe 
it is a lover, Jenny ?” she said, playfully. “Oh well, I like John; 
he is worthy of you. I will bring you a wedding present from 
Paris.” 

She looked daintier than ever in the plain little room; and her 
hair clinging about her soft, white brow, fitted for the luxury and 
beauty she lived in. 

Louie Irvingham, did you know that afternoon how the rain, 
sobbing outside my little window, wailed as my own heart help- 
lessly did, as I thought how little the love that you had would have 
been to you, how to me—life itself? 

When the soft white face, in its pretty frame-work of curls, faded 
away in the rain, I looked at the hard lines coming on my face, and 
the pain in my set mouth, and for an instant the great difference 
between us was so keen that—God forgive the tears that kept time 
to the rain without ! 

There is little in the six years afterto tell. John bought a vessel, 
and was gone long whiles. I knew he was patient; he never spoke 
her name. All the good that life seemed to bring him to do, I 
know he did. Sometimes I longed to speak of his sorrow, but I 
never did. 

Once Miss Louie had played me a sad, plaintive melody of some 
great German composer. My life seemed like the saddest part of 
that little tune. I remember the harmony rose and fell till the 
whole ended in a triumphal burst of sound; and I used to wonder 
if my life would come to the joy-notes, too. 

One day John came to me with a paper, a sort of smile on his 
quiet lips. His finger pointed me to a paragraph as he unfolded 
the paper, and I read—Louie’s marriage. 

“ A rich, great man,” John said, simply. “Jenny, I have over- 
come it. It was a boyish thing. I know how vain, how foolish it 
would have been.” 

That was all he said, folding up the paper and going away. 

The six years were nearly over. Charlie and Joe had been on a 
longer cruise than usual, and were coming back. It seemed as 
though my life-work was pretty clear, I thought, as I spread the 
linen to air, and kindled a fire in the little front room. The damp 
chill of evening came against my cheek as I stood at the gate. On 
the beach a knot of men had gathered. Perhaps the vessel was 
already in—and here came John to tell me. He kept his face from 
me as he came nearer; and a look, such as I had seen on it when his 
mother died, was there when he came up to me. 
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He led me in, away from the salt smell and the chill air, to the 
little parlor, lighted and warmed. 

“ Jenny, I am in trouble again. I have come to you—” 

I looked quickly up at him. 

“I’ve lost some dear friends, and need you to tell me that God 
kuows best, and that it is right.” 

I thought of Louie and the Irvinghams; but a second look in 
John’s face made me say: ; 

“Tt is Joe and Charlie? They will never come home ?” 

John’s face had fallen between his hands. 


One thing more, and this little story is ended. It’s no more than 
what you who read have known. 

When, eight months later, John’s vessel came back, I heard 
calmly the little he could tell me of the wreck. He lay on the 
grass-plot (for it was Summer again), his hand across his face. 

“ Jenny, it’s a long time since I told you my first real trouble. 
I’ve another, deeper, now; for with it all, however I can bear pain 
and toil, I think a woman can bear heart pain better than a man. 
I loved Louie Irvingham foolishly, blindly, and grew to see it. 
Looking back to that day, I have not forgotten some words you 
said. Jenny, tell me, whatever the boy’s heart was, can you trust 
the man’s ?—” 

I did trust it, and the victory notes came at last into my life. 

He was to sail early on the morrow, and in three months I was 
to be his wife. What was the parting,then? I did not think about 
the pain in my fulness of joy. 


I’ve an idea you may call the ending ot this story sad, but it 
isn’t. Though, the night that Jolin’s vessel set in for the harbor, 
there was a storm, and she went on the rocks, and—well—in the 
morning they drew him in out of the surf, and brought him up to 
Nancy Bell and me. I think if I had had the old rebellious ery 
against God in my heart that I had the night before, when I heard 
the signal guns stop, I would have lost it from my first look at 
John’s face, where a smile of peace and trust was. Next his heart 
I found a little flower I had given him, years before, in a bit of pa- 
per, with these words written ; 

JENNY, Darling: The ship is going down. Don’t make it hard for me to 
stay in heaven without you, by feeling that this was so bitter; for, after all, the 
world may be dark, but the end will be enough for us both. You will know 
how much I would have said, and could not. Be very tender of yourself for my 
sake. Comfort Nancy. God will comfort you, my brave darling. 


JOHN 
And God did comfort me. 
Berrua 8. Scranrom. 





THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


MONG the many problems which the present condition of the 
£ Southern States presents, none is more interesting than the 
probable eftect of the late revolution upon that class which is known 
distinctively as the “poor whites.” 

The great prominent fact of the Southern social system before 
the war, was its complete division into two classes, separated from 
ach other by circumstances and conditions which kept them apart 
almost as decidedly as the laws of caste in Egypt or in India. The 
first was that of the planters, who owned the greater part of the 
land and all the slaves, an enlightened, refined, and wealthy body, 
sufficiently well known to the country and to the world as the rep- 
resentative class of the South; the other, numerically far superior 
to the first, never thoroughly understood because of their very ob- 
scurity, the best general description of whose characteristics is that 
they were lacking in everything that the planters possessed. In- 
deed, in every section throughout the entire country, so exact an in- 
verse proportion was maintained between the conditions of these 
two classes that it would seem at the first glance as if the same 
causes which had produced the exaltation of the one must have de- 
termined, to the same degree, the degradation of the other. If the 
view is not confined to mere localities, but made to embrace widely- 
extended regions, it is certainly true that wherever the planters, 
from whatever causes, were raised to a higher degree of wealth and 
refinement, the poor whites were always sunk to a condition of more 
abject poverty and ignorance. 

The remarkable fact about this state of society was not t' © mer 
existence in it of two such descriptions of people, but the ci: 
stance that, without the intervention of any middle class, they cou 
stituted together the entire body of the community. This remark 
is to be accepted with considerable modification, as far as concerns 
the entire South; for, toward the upper portions of the country, 
apparently as the cereals became the staples of cultivation, traces 
of the race of substantial farmers of small means commenced to be 
discerned; but, progressively toward the farther South, this body 
began to disappear, and the two great opposing types became more 
and more perfect in themselves, and more and more clearly distin- 
guished from each other. The lower counties of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida might be selected as examples of this system 
in its fullest development, and it is from regions such as these that 
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instances should be drawn in order to a complete illustration of its 
peculiarities, 

Each of these classes display»d within itself in some measure 
the usual social gradations; but it is hardly questionable that the 
best of the lower order were at a greater distance from the worst 
of the higher than from the worst of their own. Interchange of 
conditions between the two was of the rarest occurrence, and that, 
too, just as frequently by a decadence of the higher as by an exal- 
tation of the lower. Instances sometimes occurred—so rarely, how- 
ever, as always to excite particular remark—of families revolving 
downward through the lapse of generations—never more suddenly 
—antil they lost entirely the proud place held by their forefathers, 
and disappeared in the obscurity of the humbler masses. On the 
other hand, perhaps equally seldom, certainly not much more fre- 
quently, the rise of a family might be traced, which, from some 
combination of gifts, resulting in the acquisition of wealth and edu- 
vation, had been able to surmount the material obstacles which op- 
posed, and to conquer the tremendous conservative prejudices of 
Southern society, which tended, with the utmost persistence of hos- 
tile energy, to keep every one in the position in which the chance 
of his birth had placed him. These changes, of both kinds, were, 
however, so extremely rare, that they not only failed to impart to 
society the more or less shifting complexion which it wears else- 
where in our country, but they were also insufficient to bring near- 
er together in feeling the different orders, by continually reminding 
sach of those possibilities which might compel individual members 
of the one rank into the sphere of the other. Widely separated, by 
a difference, in fact, which hardly afforded a point of contact or an 
instance of community, they were still more absolutely divided in 
feeling, by those sentiments, peculiarly strong at the South, with 
which material distinctions, especially if they bearthe appearance of 
a lasting character, will always inflame the imaginations and pos- 
sess .he minds of men. The planter was accustomed to look down 

on the degraded population that he saw at an immeasurable in- 
terval below him, with the haughty complacence and confident dis- 
dain of one in whom so great a superiority, continued through 
generations, had engendered the habit of regarding himself as in- 
trinsically a being of a higher order; while the poor man was ha- 
bituated to regard with complete acquiescence and sullen apathy an 
inherited inferiority, which seemed as irremediable by any efforts 
on his part, as if it were the remorseless decree of some cruel fate. 
in the history of modern times no civilized country has ever been 
exclusively occupied by two communities of people of the same 
race, so completely different in their conditions, and so widely sep- 
arated in their habits and feelings. 

Although this peculiar state of society may be imputed, to some 
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extent, to the character of the great staples of the South, which— 
so far as experience has yet taught—seem not sufficiently remunera- 
tive to personal labor to support a race of small farmers, yet this 
fact must be taken in connection with the institution of slavery, 
which was undoubtedly the ultimate cause. The use of slave labor, 
on account of the magnitude of the outlay which it rendered neces- 
sary, tended to create a monopoly in the hands of the capitalists, 
and increased, in an almost insuperable degree, the difficulty of a 
poor man’s rising, by making nearly impossible the enlarging of 
his sphere of operations. If these staples had only rewarded per- 
sonal exertion to the same extent as the cereals in other portions ~‘ 
the country, the small farmers, who owned no slaves, might still uave 
been, even in the presence of this institution, as thrifty, industrious, 
and intelligent as they are elsewhere. If, on the other hand, the 
labor of the country had not been locked up in the possession of a 
few, or had not been placed, by the large premium fixed upon it, be- 
yond the reach of all except men of considerable means, the univer- 
sal demand for it upon perfectly equal tetms would have been 
certainly fatal to the false ascendency of the great planters, even 
upon the supposition that it is impossible to cultivate these products 
lucratively upon the humble scale of small farming operations. 

But, further than this, slave labor, by its unequal competition, 
thrust the poor white man completely out of all possibility of em- 
ployment in those occupations which belong normally to his condi- 
tion. The demand for his services was entirely superseded. 

No more signal instance of short-sighted judgment exists than 
the fact that the poor whites—so far as they thought upon the sub- 
ject at all—and their philanthropic advocates universally directed 
the whole stress of their complaints against the overweening pride 
of the higher class, which seemed arbitrarily to create the difference 
between them, and not against the real cause, from which, ul:imate- 
ly, these distinctions sprang, the exclusion of them from those posi- 
tions of humble thrift, which would actually have furnished the 
proper vantage ground from which to attain the higher level. 
The difficulty was not that they were fixed in a condition of un- 
naturai humility by any arbitrary distinction, but that they were 
barred from the prerogatives—so to speak—of a humility which was 
pertectly natural to their cireumstances, The injustice of distine- 
tions in rank cannot be established by arguments drawn from the 
abstract dignity of human nature or the natural equality of man. 
These distinctions are founded upon material differences among 
men; they offer their rewards without discrimination to human 
endeavor; no one can feel it to be a grievance to have failed in 
winning a prize for which all were free to contend. A real griev- 
ance, however, may lie in a system which destroys the equality of 
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the terms of the struggle, and fetters one class by its unequal oper- 


ation. 
This was the radical defect in the system of the South, that the poor 


class was completely eliminated from the fabric of society, and 
their place, with its duties, although not with its rewards, committed 
to negro slaves. It is to be further noted that the negro received 
in return for his labor nothing but a mere subsistence; and thus 
this system, after taking both the toil and the reward from the 
»oor white man, imposed the former on the slave, and transferred the 
ia.‘er to his master, who absorbed and enjoyed the privileges of 
both ulike. The negro possessed an advantage over the poor whites 
in the certainty of his condition, humble as it was, and in that in- 
terest which his paramount utility necessarily excited toward him. 
If the possibility of advancement was denied him, he was neverthe- 
less assured in a lot of humble plenty by the strongest of safeguards, 
and maintained with the most zealous care with which the highest 
motives of self interest could inspire the planter. It is rather a 
curious instance of that impression which positive conditions will 
always stamp upon the manners of a people, that tbe negroes looked 
down with the utmost disdain upon these whites; and it was in 
their contempt, rather than in the superciliousness of their masters, 
that such expressions of contumely originated as “ poor white 
trash,” and others so commouly used to designate this unfortunate 
population. 

It is to be remarked, in passing, that the negroes did not perform 
an amount of labor equal to the combined efforts of the three classes, 
nor even so much as was measured by the full extent of their own 
capacity, but only an amount which was determined by the limits 
of the desires of their masters. The planters, possessed of such ex- 
tensive privileges, were able, in the first place, to be wealthy with- 
out feeling the necessity of stretching those privileges to the 
utmost; and again, inasmuch as labor was a portion of their capi- 
tal, they were vitally interested in reducing it to the m'nimuin oe 
use consistent with a wealth which could be obtained without the 
wear incidental to such extreme exertion. This explains the fact 
that the slaves of the South were worked less than any laboring 
population in the world. Our argument also receives a powerful 
corroboration from the fact that this labor was less in those very 
sections which we have selected as examples of this system in its 
fullest development than in any other portions of the country. In 
the lower parts of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, the length of a 
day’s work, during the greater portion of the year, was not more 
than six bours, and during long periods actually less. This system 
thus absolutely nullified the productiveness of one ciass, removed the 
necessity of toil from another, and limited the exertions of the third, 
by the strongest of pressures, within bounds which came far short 
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of an adaptation to their full capacity. Instead of a universal 
straining of all the energies of the community to their fullest ten- 
sion by those powerful incitements which self-interest presents, in- 
dustry languished under checks which hindered the development of 
the resources of the country in any approximate degree. And thus, 
with a genial clime, a fertile soil, a monopoly of great natural prod- 
ucts, and an immense stretch of indented sea-line, the South not 
only failed to keep pace with the advancement of the rest of the 
country, but actually showed vast numbers of her people in a state 
which only rose above actual destitution, so far as the bounties of 
nature were able to counteract the tendencies of a social evil. 

The planters, the only parties benefitted, increased beyond all 
natural proportion by the ravished prerogatives of two entire 
classes ; while the “ poor whites,” victims of master and of slave 
alike, sunk to that almost incredible depth of degradation, which, 
with due deference to the prejudices of others, was the darkest trait 
of Southern society. The poor white, instead of being an active, 
vital member of the organism of society, was merely an excrescence 
upon its body. Useless to others, he became helpless to himself. 

These evils were enhanced, to a degree that appears incredi- 
ble to one not thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of the 
South, by the mere associations of labor with slavery, and that too 
with the slavery of an inferiur and despised race. This association 
rendered toil ignoble in the estimation of the whites, and on this 
account, so far were they from feeling any sense of the deprivation 
thus suffered, that they would have rejected with scorn any propo- 
sal which should have offered relief of this kind to their haughty 
poverty. If this system, by depriving toil of its purpose, inclined 
the “poor whites” to inactivity by rendering industry humiliating, 
it further engendered a wilful, determined indolence, which actual- 
ly became the badge and ensign of their independence. 

It was, to an observer of human nature, in one aspect, as interest- 
ing as in another it was a melancholy sight, to behold a portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race thus sinking under a system which, at the 
same time that it was, by its direct effects, elevating to a towering 
height auother portion of their fellow-citizens, bore them down by 
influences which, with strange power, induced their consent to and 
furtherance of their own ignorance and degradation. These con- 
siderations will assist in explaining the fact, often commented upon 
with wonder by thinking men at the North, that there never was 
any active hostility between the two classes of the South. In the 
first place, the state of things there was merely the result of 
the unconscious operation of a set of institutions. There was no 
overt act of injury from the higher order which could fix the at- 
tention and inflame the passions of the poor; while the same sys- 
tem which degraded them, tended also to create that ignorance 


—— 
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which rendered them unable te trace these effects through com- 
plicated rezsons to their distant cause. The singular unanim- 
ity on political subjects which prevailed at the South prevented 
the spread of that general information which frequent discussion 
creates, and kept out of the public issues those facts and considera- 
tions which would have proved such potent levers of disturbance in 
the hands of demagogues and opposing parties. With all this, the 
mere blind instincts of human nature filled these people with a dim 
consciousness of the falsity of their position, and a vague sense of 
injury, which was displayed in a deep, sullen hatred of the upper 
class, a hatred, however, which the planters were always able to 
repress, at least so far as any active demonstration was concerned, 
by that power which intelligence of the highest order must always 
have over the grossest ignorance, and unbounded wealth over abject 
poverty. 

No statement of causes, however potent, nor any mere general 
description, could prepare the mind of one unaccustomed to the 
South for the reality of the condition ef this people, as it was ex- 
nibited in those sections where this state of things existed in its 
fullest development. With exception of the few who were pos- 
sessed of small tracts in their own right, they were to be found 
“ squatting ”—the vulgar phrase in ordinary use—upon portions of 
the estates of the wealthy, generally in the depths of the forests 
known as pine barrens, upon lands so sterile as not to attract the 
attention of the owner, or to repay the expense of reclaiming them, 
Their scanty subsistence was earned by the cultivation of small 
patches of corn, potatoes and other vegetables, and by the produce 
of herds of cattle, which grazed upon those unenclosed tracts so 
usual at the South. Their habitations were uncomfortable structures, 
built principally of logs, not at all superior, in many cases, to the 
wretched hovels of the poorer class of the peasantry of Ireland, 
Many of these tenements were so small as to contain no more than 
two, and sometimes but a single apartment, within the narrow limits 
of whose crazy walls whole families, men and women, indiscrimi- 
nately, were to be found crowded together. The appearance of 
these people accorded with their miserable condition. Ignorance 
and vice stamped their features with a brutal and forbidding aspect ; 
the poverty and insufficiency of their food, and the uncomfortable 
mode of their life, added to the effects of an unhealthy climate, 
rendered them, with hardly an exception, lean in person and pallid 
in complexion; while a proverbial ancleanliness and the raggedness 
of their attire completed the revolting traits of the unhappy picture. 
Nothing could possibly be more cheerless to the eye than one of 
these little settlements amid the dreary landscape of the pine 
_ barrens, the sickly vegetation upon the sterile plot, and the half- 
ruined shanty, with logs and shingles unrelieved by the touch of 
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whitewash, and dim and dismal with the stains of weather. The 
contrast could not but appear striking to a stranger, who perhaps 
but a mile before had passed through the happier regions of fertile 
lowland along some swelling river, through fields teeming with rich 
natural productions, and along by stately mansions, the homes of 
the wealthy planters; and he would find it hard to realize that the 
refined patricians, of whose -plendid hospitality perhaps he had just 
partaken, were members of one race, citizens of the same country, 
with the semi-barbarous denizens of the woods, whom he would 
with wonder see staring at him from the sides of the highway. 

The ignorance that prevailed among these people was unequalled 
by that of any other class in the Union, and unsurpassed, perhaps, 
by that of any population throughout the civilized nations of the 
world. A large proportion of their number were unable to read 
and write, and the whole of them were so utterly devoid of the sim- 
plest elements of information that they actually had no definite idea 
as to what portion of the earth they occupied. The impression 
which prevailed generally at the North, was not altogether a cor- 
rect oue, that this was owing to a fuilure’on the part of the ruling 
class to provide them with suflicient educational advantages. That 
prejudice against the education of the poor, with which their pecu- 
liar institutions had the effect of inspiring a small number of the 
planters, was never sufficiently prevalent to give character to the 
legislation of the Southern States. The appropriations for the es- 
tablishment of free schools failed, however, to produce any effect 
in enlightening this population. The fact is, the evil lay deeper. 
It seems to be a law of nature that enlightenment should wait upon 
thrift. It is impossible to elevate in the scale of mental improve- 
ment a people who are at the same time barred from material prog- 
ress; and that legislation which strives to accomplish this result 
under such conditions, like a nostrum applied to the superficial de- 
velopment and not to the root of a disease, however honest in inten- 
tion or zealous in endeavor, must always fail of the object which it 
proposes. It is useless, therefore, to debate here the sufficiency of 
the legal provision for their instruction, as it is quite certain that 
efforts much stronger would have produced no greater results, 
They were not only ignorant, but they betrayed, as we have re- 
marked above, an utter hostility to any intellectual effort. No idea 
was more strongly impressed upon their minds than this of the en- 
tire inutility of any education. They scoffed at it with more than 
the disdain with which the mail-clad baron of the middle ages re- 
garded the effeminate uses of clerkly accomplishments. 

It is but natural to expect that vice should flourish and abun- 
dantly produce its deadly fruit in the favorable soil of natures so 
cursed by unpropitious circumstances. The whole tenor of this 
discourse forbids the idea of anything invidious in its aim, but the 
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full truth with regard to this particular feature of the subject is so 
appalling that some preface is necessary, as well to allay incredulity 
as to remove that odium which the fidelity of such a description 
must inevitably excite. It is only necessary to notice the darker 
traits of the picture. The utter absence of the sentiment of hon- 
esty among them was shown in the universal disposition to petty 
theft, and in the continued series of robberies and depredations, by 
which they unconsciously made reprisal upon their richer neighbors 
for the benefits which the latter enjoyed at so fatal a cost to them. 
The records of the courts showed au astonishing frequency of those 
flagrant crimes which are more apt to fall under the contemplation 
and the penalty of the law, such as murder in all of its degrees, 
even including forms to which the instincts of the human heart are 
opposed, as of parents by children, or children by their parents. 
That higher spirit which seems native to the inhabitants of warmer 
climes, and which was displayed in tbe case of the planters in a tra- 
ditional valor and a chivalrous sensitiveness to injury or insult, de- 
clined with this class into a prevailing ferocity, which too often was 
evinced in the most signal instances of violence and outrage, 
Their personal encounters, prowess in which was almost the sole 
object of their pride and ambition, left their traces in the hideous 
disfigurement of many a ruffianly countenance ; and cases of murder 
have been known, so marked by wantonness, that juries hesitated 
to convict, almost willing to believe that the utter absence of any 
motive must of itself have proved the insanity of wretches who 
seemed merely to have obeyed the wicked caprice of a savage dis- 
position, A promiscuous debauchery proved their insensibility to 
the obligations of virtue, or to a feeling of modesty; and the his- 
tory of many localities was disgraced by instances of the grossest 
and most revolting incest. To complete the meiancholy portraiture, 
that must be added which enhanged all their vicious propensities, 
the almost universal prevalence of intemperance to a degree which 
knew no limits or restraint excepting from the insufliciency of their 
means, Strict justice demands the reminder that these statements 
were not true, or certainly not to the same extent, of all individuals 
of this class, many of whom, although poor and ignorant, were yet 
quiet and orderly, sober and virtuous ; but the picture is unhappily 
too faithful to the class at large, who were undoubtedly sunk into 
a depth of depravity which would have struck a stranger with hor 
ror, and would also, perhaps, have excited a deeper regret and mere 
charitable consideration on the part of the planters, if it had not 
been for that alienation of feelings which difference of rank al ways 
creates, and that indifference which habitual contemplation invari- 
ably engenders. 

At the commencement of the late war, some apprehension was 
felt that this class would refuse their aid to a cause in the failure of 
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which they were actually vitally interested. The uncalculating 
instincts of patriotism, however, in the breasts of men who saw a 
foe upon their limits, their ignorance of the real bearing of the 
issues at stake, the commanding influence which the intelligence cf 
the planters exercised over their minds, and the sway of a govern- 
ment which was pervaded throughout by military vigor, determined 
their fidelity to the Southern standard. Their natural adaptation 
to military service, under a discipline which coerced them into use- 
fulness, was signally apparent ; and they composed principally that 
splendid infantry, which, both by active achievement and patient 
fortitude, won the generous plandits of their foes and the admiration 
of mankind, Many of them, however, murmured from the begin- 
ning of the war ; and toward its close, when the length of the strug- 
gle and their increasing sufferings had abated the fires of their 
patriotism, large numbeis deserted, a fact, it is well known, which 
had much to do with the ultimate failure of the cause. 

In the light of these considerations it is easy to divine the effect 
of the late convulsion upon the fate and fortunes of the two classes 
of the Southern people. The planters will decline and lose their 
proud superiority, with the certainty of pre-ordination, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of that upon which it was based ; and the 
change in their external circumstances must just as inevitably work 
a gradual revolution in those moral traits that made up their exalted 
character. Their wealth, their social excellence, and their political 
influence will wither in the lapse of generations under the touch of 
that melancholy doom which has overtaken them, and will disap- 
pear just as completely and as certainly as the brilliant pageant 
of feudal power and immunities has passed from the face of Europe. 
This decay will be delayed by the stock of education which they at 
present possess, and by the prevalence of their traditional ideas, 
which it requires generations to remove as well as generations to 
impart; but it will be on the other hand rapidly accelerated by the 
universal wreck of fortunes which the devastation of the war has 
produced, Every youth of this generation who reaches the years 
of manhood amid severe struggles against difficulties new to his 
kind and on a lower plane of existence—every son who fails to reach, 
either from lack of means or from want of time under the pressure 
of urgent necessities, that point in the scale of edncation which his 
father before him had attained, will mark the steady lapse of that 
retreating line. This movement wears all the solemnity of a divine 
appointment; and yet, whatever the mere severity of reason may 
teach concerning it, it is impossible to withhold the utmost sublimity 
of that melancholy consideration with which men naturally turn their 
regards upon the waning power aud the fading glory of a system 
that is passing away. 

On the other hand, the abolition of slavery will present to the 
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“poor whites” opportunities of obtaining those employments. for 
which they are fitted by present capacity. The opportunity will 
breed the habit of industry and the desire of progress, industry will 
create thrift, and thrift will result gradually in mental and moral 
improvement. These influences will all in turn react upon each 
other, and the impulse thus imparted will lift them undoubtedly 
above their past abasement. The developments of the last two 
years have been fully corroborative of this view. Already their 
services are, for the first time, in general demand, and simultaneously 
all over the country many of them have been taken into employ- 
ment. They are recovering the place from which too long they 
have been driven, and this point once reached, they will stretch 
upward from it to higher aims and better attainments, In the 
meantime the steady decadence of the higher class will bring the 
two nearer together, and eventually society will be welded into a 
more compact and homogeneous mass, offering to all individuals 
equal privileges and the same rewards. This view offers an allevi- 
ation to the decline of the planters. The depth to which they 
would have fallen before, if they fell at all, will no longer exist; 
and their humiliation will be stayed perhaps upon some middle 
plane, where they will commingle with the rising masses of the 
other people in the establishment of that substantial yeomanry, 
which are at once the pride and chief support of all modern nations, 
The phrase “sinking among the squatters,” which was formerly in 
general use to express the declining fortunes of a falling family, 
will lose its dismal significance, and the “squatter” himself will 
disappear as a type from the face of the land, 

If these inferences prove as true as the facts from which they are 
drawn, all iovers of their kind and of their country, whose minds 
are not narrowed to the worship of a single idea, will find reason 
to rejoice in a nobler emancipation, which has stricken the fetters 
from millions of our own race, and given an earnest of a better des- 
tiny to a class which has suffered fatally and long. 

E. B. Szasroox, 





MEXICAN ARMIES AND GENERALS. 


A MEXICAN army is about the queerest organization in the 

world. It grows of itself, disbands of itself, and fights for 
itself, or with itself, when it fights at all. Iturbide is credited with 
saying that the individual Mexican was a thief, that in gangs of ten 
or more he became a guerilla, and in bands of a hundred or up- 
ward constituted an army. Whatever truth there may be in this 
definition, it is certainly the fact that bands of guerillas form the 
nucleus of all purely Mexican armies, Prestamos* and the Jevat 
do the rest. A Mexican army almost invariably comes into existence 
in this way. Some prominent man, who has had a military educa- 
tion, or has picked up a little knowledge of warfare, gets together 
a handful of guerilla cavalry, and “ pronounces ”—that is to say, 
he issues a proclamation against or in favor of any one of the 
prominent factions of the country. Then he makes a descent upon 
the nearest rich hacienda, lays a forced loan upon the owner, of 
from one to twenty thousand dollars, which he collects at the 
sword’s point, carries off the best peons of the estate for infantry, 
retires to the mountains, buys arms and ammunition with the money 
he has prestamoed, drills his troops, and thus in a few weeks is in 
command of a respectable force. With them he renews operations, 
and by successive repetitions of the same process, on an increasing 
scale of magnitude, his command grows like a rolling snow-ball till 
it justifies bolder measures. Then cities are occupied instead of 
small peblitos—always with a recurrence of the same system of 
pressing and squeezing, till at last the redoubtable chieftain becomes 
known as a general of either the Liberal or Reactionary party, and 
a Mexican army is born. 

That the troops should have any intelligible idea of the cause 
they are expected to fight for, is quite unnecessary. Food and pay 
are all they look for, The best fighting troops in the Imperial 
garrison at Querétaro were six hundred Libera! prisoners. They 
received a real and a medio (eighteen and three-quarter cents) a day 
in the Imperial service, while in the Liberal camp they were paid 
nominally only a medio (six and a quarter cents) a day, and often 
did not get even that. Mexican troops, the rank and file, are 
shifted about from side to side by the fortunes of war just as the 
guns and muskets are. The prisoners are invariably added to the 
muster-roll of the victorious army, and in many instances the 
officers show the same facility for changing sides. 


* Forced loans. + Drafts, 
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Very few men suffice to constitute an army in Mexico, The gar- 
rison of Querétaro, combining the “armies” of Mendez, Mejia, 
Miramon and Marquez, with the handful of foreign troops brought 
from Mexico by poor Maximiljan, barely numbered six thousand 
men. The besieging forces, including the “grand armies” of 
Escobedo and Corona, and the commands of Martinez, Caravajal, 
and a dozen other generals, never mustered thirty thousand at any 
one time. As for the fighting, the whole of it did not amount to a 
good healthy skirmish during our own war. 

Of all the military commanders who took part in the recent Mex- 
ican revolution, there were scarcely two who have not at some time 
or other carried out the programme indicated. Miramon had more 
than once sallied out at the head of a few officers, and returned 
with an army and munitions of war. Marquez was a guerilla chief 
for years. Mejia, in conversation with Maximilian a fortnight 
before the end came, explained how easy it was to inaugurate a 
revolution by the mode above recorded, and had almost persuaded 
the easily-led Emperor to make a break for Yucatan, there to raise an 
Indian army by this never-failing method, and reopen the campaign 
on a new basis. Corona began lifeas a guerilla, and rose step by 
step till he virtually became Dictator of Sonora and Sinaloa. Esco- 
bedo was an accidental chieftain, whose forced loans and levies did 
more for Imperialism than his fighting undid. Canales, Cortina and 
Caravajal were highway robbers and horse-thieves whitewashed 
into generals. Cas.illo, Maximilian’s chief of staff in the latter 
days, had rung all the changes on the military gamut ; and Porfirio 
Diaz, the most respectable of them all, had more than once falsi- 
fied the old adage, “ex nihilo nihil fit,” by raising an army out of 
nothing. 

The organization of the different armies that took part in the 
campaign just closed was as unique as their origin. Each was a 
thing of itself. Such an idea as centralized control was unknown. 
Each corps had been raised and drilled by its commanding general, 
and looked to him, and to him alone, for pay and food. Corona 
maintained a line of communication with Mazatlan, and paid his 
troops, when they were pail at all, out of the customs duties of 
that port, which he sequestrated for the purpose. To feed them, 
he established at Celayo, a dozen leagues or so away, a monster 
bakery, which he ran on his own account. Escobedo having estab- 
lished his headquarters in a valley where there was a large water- 
power flour mill, drew thence his supply of bread, and for pay re- 
lied upon the prestamos he could extort from the different haciendas 
round him. One small landowner, whose working capital was fifty 
thousand dollars, had to pay Escobedo in mules, cattle, maize, paja 
(straw), and money, thirty-five thousand dollars, Caravajal fed his 
troopers with the beeves he drove off the different pastures, and let 
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them pay themselves with their stealings. In fact, all the forces 
engaged, Imperials as well as Liberals, seized corn, cattle and 
money wherever they could lay hands on them, and the total cost 
to Querétaro and the valley in which it lies, of the nine weeks’ 
siege of that city, was not less than five million dollars. A very 
small part of this money ever found its way into the pockets of the 
troops. It was most of it stolen by the officers. Inside Querétaro 
the paymasters of the different regiments met nightly at a particu- 
lar café in the Plaza, and played monte or draw-poker (which has 
been thoroughly naturalized in Mexico) till morning. The result 
usually was, that next day one or two regiments would be paid in 
full, three or four would get only half pay, and five or six would 
receive no pay at all, The Emperor vainly tried to stop these pro- 
ceedings. He shut up the café and put the owner, a Frenchman, 
in prison; but the thing went on just the same elsewhere. The 
stealings were immense. Nothing was too great or too small to be 
stolen. General Mendez’s aide-de-camp, a major in the Imperial ser- 
vice, was detected selling the corn doled out for his brother officers’ 
horses. Captain Garcia, who had charge of the baggage train, 
staked a week’s pay and pasture for a hundred mule drivers and 
five hundred mules upon one throw of the dice, and lost. The con- 
sequence was that in the next seven days sixty mules perished of 
starvation, and forty-two were killed and cut up for “ beef” to save 
them from a similar fate. 

Among the Liberals the peculation was just as great, and was, if 
possible, even more barefaced. Corona’s American Legion, com- 
posed of fifty or sixty American officers, averaged barely one-third 
pay in nearly twelve months’ service, and received most of that in 
cuartillas (a copper coin worth three and an eighth cents.) Most of 
them came into Querétaro after the surrender without shirts to 
their backs or seats to their trousers. The native Mexican troops 
were treated even worse, but the Mexican officers glittered with 
embroidery and gold, had two-dollar gold pieces for buttons to 
their jackets and silver reals strung all over their leggings, gold- 
mounted spurs at their heels, silver-mounted revolvers at their 
holsters, and the trappings of their horses so inlaid with silver that 
often the saddle would be worth five times as much as the horse. 
All this upon pay nominally not: greater than that of a private in 
our army. . 

From the outline sketch that has been given of the way Mexican 
armies are raised it will readily be seen that the cavalry form the 
most reliable arm of the service. A mounted Mexican is prima 
Jacie proof that he has been either smart enough to steal a horse or 
lucky enough to win or earn the money to buy one. He is there- 
fore somebody, and has a claim to be accounted a reasonable, re- 
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sponsible being. But the infantry are for the most part a spiritless, 
undisciplined rabble, picked up in the fields, in the mines, and in 
the streets of the mud-built villages, mustered in by force, given to 
desert at every convenient opportunity, and only kept in the ranks 
by the sabres and lances of the cavalry. One of the amusements 
of the besieged garrison of Querétaro on days when the firing was 
slack was to crowd the highest church towers, watching the Liberal 
cavalry chasing the deserting infantry in the mountains which sur- 
round the city. Witha good glass the whole operation could be 
seen, and no bull-fight was half so exciting. There would be the 
fugitives in parties of five or ten, “ scooting ” among the rocks at the 
top of their speed, squatting down behind cactus bushes when pur- 
suit was lost, doubling and twisting like a hunted hare, and vainly 
throwing up their arms when cornered, to balk the unerring lasso. 
The pursuing cavalry, on their sure-footed, unshod mountain ponies, 
dashed ahead heedless of rock or’ cactus, hugely enjoying the sport, 
and swinging their lariats round and round, preparatory for the 
throw, which seldom failed to bring down a victim. A sudden 
check of the well-trained pony, a rapid wheel round, and a gal- 
lop back, and the unhappy captive is dragged over the rocky 
ground till he either becomes insensible or cries quarter. He is 
then firmly bound and sent down the mountain to rejoin his regi- 
ment. After a successful sortie which Miramon made out of 
Querétaro on the 27th of April, three thousand of Corona’s and 
Regules’ infantry took to the Sierra and a thousand cavalry were 
sent out to rope them and bring them back. On another occasion 
the Liberal general of infantry, Vega, deserted with his whole 
command, taking with him several pieces of heavy siege artillery. 
Corona’s American Legion overtook him when he had marched ten 
leagues away, and forced him to return. Escobedo, with a force of 
less than thirty thousand men, lost during the siege at least seven 
thousand by desertion, and this number was far surpassed by those 
who deserted and were brought back. Those who escaped made 
their way through the mountain passes and started into business 
on their own account as banditti. At the present time they are 
_rendering travel in Mexico a most exciting pursuit, as the writer 
can abundantly testify. 

The Imperial troops would probably have deserted in equal pro- 
portions, but they had not the same opportunity. The Liberals 
had the mountains to fly to, but the Imperialists, being completely 
hemmed in, could only exchange one kind of service, where they 
were tolerably well paid, for another kind of service in which they 
would be worse paid. So, as a rule, they remained true to their 
colors till the surrender took place, and then they threw down their 
arms and shouted, “ Viva la libertad!” the Liberal watchword, 
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with immense gusto, Most of them were at once incorporated in 
the Liberal armies. 

Mexican infantry are seldom fully uniformed. Almost the only 
exception is the battalion of supremis poderes, or supreme power, 
a very creditable corps, who formed the crack regiment in Esco- 
bedo’s army. Dirty canvas blouse, with red or green braiding, 
trousers of cloth, slit down the sides, will be the uniform of one 
regiment; red or dark-blue trousers, and ragged shirts, the dress 
of another; and for head-dress every known species of covering. 
Boots are not essential. Where possessed by some favored corps 
they are seldom worn on the march. A strip of leather, strapped 
to the sole of the foot by rawhide thongs, is all the Mexican re- 
quires to protect his feet-from the sharp rocks or many-thorned 
cactus bushes which diversify every road and path. 

Their arms are as various as their costumes. Big-movthed esco- 
petas, warranted not to hit at fifty yards, and much more danger- 
ous to the owners than to any one else; damaged Springfields 
from the Rio Grande, supplied by some ’cute Yankee speculator, 
who in turn was probably cheated out of his money; rusty mus- 
kets of the Brown Bess school, and serviceable French and Aus- 
trian rifles are to be found among their armaments. Most of the 
men have bayonets (the Imperialists had sword bayonets), but 
these weapons never came into use save for the butchery of 
wounded men and unarmed prisoners. Mexican infantry are inca- 
pable of either making or receiving a bayonet charge, but behind 
intrenchments, when they are well officered, they will maintain a 
stubborn fight. At the Casa Blanca, in Querétaro, twelve hundred 
raw troops, under the command of Prince Salm Salm, repulsed a 
column of four thonsand Liberal infantry, supported by Treviio’s 
cavalry, twelve hundred strong, and all armed with Spencer rifles. 
But the firing is generally wretched. A Mexican “sharpshooter” 
shuts his eyes and turns his head the instant his finger touches the 
trigger, and never looks where his shot lands. The rifle-pits of the 
hostile armies at Querétaro were in many places less than five 
hundred yards apart, yet one might stand up on the earthworks 
with perfect impunity and wave a handkerchief at the marksmen. 
The Emperor, during the siege, often rode so near the Liberal lines 
that his features could be plainly distinguished, yet he was never 
touched by bullet or cannon-shot, and only once was any member 
of his staff hit. 

Mexican troops usually attack at daybreak, and the first half 
hour decides the action. One side or the other is certain to give 
way. But the advantage is never followed up. 

Five hours was the duration of the longest fight that took place 
during the late campaign. Just when one would imagine the real 
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work was going to begin, both combatants withdrew their troops 
and set to work to write bombastic bulletins proving that each had 
gained the victery. If it happened in any movement that the 
troops came upon a church or a hacienda, where there was what 
Mr. Wemmick would call portable property, all fighting was at end 
for that day. The troops would immediately disband and take to 
plundering. 

In Escobedo’s army (the Legion of the North) an ingenious plan 
was adopted to secure the safety of the regimental rifles. Every 
company was held collectively responsible for each individual 
weapon. If a rifle was missed the whole company was flogged, 
man by man, unless the culprit was given up. In this way every 
man had a strong personal interesi in looking after his neighbor’s 
honesty, so far as rifles were concerned, at least. 

The camp life of the soldiery is as singular as everything else. 
In Mexican armies it is emphatically the case that “every laddie 
has his lassie.” The women share all the dangers with as much 
sang Jfroid as the oldest veteran, and perform, without pay, all the 
duties of army sutlers and regimental cooks and purveyors, On 
the march they ride ahead, mounted on their dburros, or on raw- 
boned horses, which they generally bestride @ da cavalier, and five 
minutes after the halt is called each will have a savory mess of 
chicken and chile, and garlic and grease, simmering in a little brown 
earthenware pan over a charcoal fire, and deems herself well paid 
if her lord and master bestows on her a friendly word of commen- 
dation, A strange life these army followers lead. They are a 
strange people altogether; a bundle of contradictions; The women, 
though lost to all sense of decency and virtue, will yet submit to 
every kind of hardship for their compajero’s sake. One moment 
you will see the man brutally thrashing his spouse for some real or 
fancied infidelity; next instant they will be sitting under the same 
blanket billing and cooing like a couple of turtle doves. In the 
trenches, during the Querétaro siege, most of the men dug caves 
by their side for their women, who thus kept them company on 
duty as well as off duty, and not unfrequently the hospital litters 
would bear away wounded and dead women as well as men. 

The Mexican private needs no tent to shelter him. Wrapped in 
his surape he is warm and dry, and the soft side of a rock is.to him 
just as good a couch as any other; a pine board is little less than 
a luxury. There were not half a dozen tents in all the Mexican 
armies. One belonged to Mejia, who offered it to the Emperor 
when he was camping out on the Cerro de la Campana, but Maxi- 
milian declined to avail himself of the shelter, saying he was a sol- 
dier now and must do as his soldiers did, Accordingly he wrapped 
himself in his blanket and lay down on the ground with the rest. 
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Miramon had a tent; and in the Liberal camps Corona and Regules 
each possessed this unwonted luxury. In the field or in cities it is 
all’ the same to the Mexican troops; they will lie down in halls, in 
passages, and courtyards, or on the cobble stones of the streets— 
anywhere in fact where there is a flat surface on which they can 
extend themselves, and where they will sleep eight or ten hours at 
a stretch, without desiring better accommodation. Such are Mexi- 


can troops. 
Of all the Liberal generals, Mariano Escobedo has been brought 
most prominently into notice by the force of circumstances. His 


interview with Sherman and Campbell at Matamoras, on the occa- 
sion of the abortive Susquehanna mission, helped him much with his 
Government, though his demeanor left no very favorable impression 
on the mind of either the Lieutenant-General or the Mexican Min- 
ister. Sheridan and Sedgwick’s collusion in the occupation of 
Matamoras, and the transfer of that city by Sedgwick to Escobedo, 
helped him still more. By accident he was thrust into promi- 
nence, and his intrigues and infinite cunning enabled him to im- 
prove the advantages he gained in the beginning. Originally 2 
mule-driver, and afterward a pettifogging lawyer, he is, perhaps, 
the meanest man that ever held so responsible a position, His 
appearance is as mean as his acts. Short in stature, with monstrous 
, Which stand out on each side of his head like a mule’s, goggle 
spectacles, and a most disagreeable voice, he is a man whom no one 
would care to encounter from choice a second time. All the vices 
of the Mexican character—cowardice, cruelty, ingratitude, and dis- 
honesty—seem concentrated in his person, and his malignity 
toward foreigners is all that was ascribed to him in the clumsily- 
forged letter recently promulgated in his name. 

On the 22d of May, when poor Maximilian, accompanied by the 
Prince and Princess Salm Salm, were taken out to Escobedo’s head- 
quarters at the Factory of La Purissima, to have a personal inter- 
view with the Liberal commander-in-chief, mention was made of the 
Princess Salm Salm being an American lady. “ But that is not 
so,” remarked the Emperor. “The Princess Salm was born in Can- 


ears 


, 
ada.” Escobedo at onee rejoined, ‘*I am-glad of that, for we 
detest Americans here. I have but one in my whole army.” The 
“oue” alluded to was a renegade German-American named Hen- 
ken, who, in personal attributes, closely resembled Escobedo him- 
self, which probably accounts for his exceptional position. 
Escobedo’s heartless abandonment of Mejia, who, when circum- 
stances were reversed, had once saved him from being shot, has 
become matter of history. His treatment of Major Chrisman, an- 
other of the Querétaro prisoners, was of the same character. 
Major Chrisman was an Austrian by birth, but had resided some 
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years in New Orleans, and for a still longer time in Mexico. Dur- 
ing the Mexican war he was one of General Scott’s interpreters. 
He held a commission for a very brief time in the army of Maxi- 
milian, but had resigned and purchased a hacienda near San Luis 
Potosi, which he was peaceably cultivating, his presence in Queré- 
taro during the siege being a mere accident, and he took no part in 
the proceedings, On the surrender, Major Chrisman wrote to Es- 
cobedo, explaining how be had been detained in Querétaro, and 
asking leave to resume his journey home. He reminded the Gen- 
eral that he had once been instrumental in saving his (Escobedo’s) 
only sister from brutal outrage, and had conferred in other ways 
important services on the whole family. When this letter was pre- 
sented, Escobedo, without more than looking at the signature, 
crumpled it up and thrust it in his pocket, remarking, “ Oh, yes, I 
remember Major Chrisman. Have him arrested at once.” 
Corona, though his name, by that inevitable misrepresentation 
which pervades all Mexican affairs, has been often associated with 
acts of violence and cruelty, is in most respects the exact opposite 
of Escobedo. Tall, well knit, with an eagle face and a self-con- 
tained manner, conveying a consciousness of power, he is respected 
by the better class of his troops and feared by his enemies. His 
army was the best-disciplined force in the Liberal ranks. To him 
it was due that the entry into Querétaro was comparatively unat- 
tended by rapine or robbery. Five of his soldiers being detected 
in the act of breaking into a house, Corona had them shot on the 
spot, and there was no further trouble. His sternness and prompti- 
tude, however, are always guided by a strong sense of justice, and 
from Americans who have fought under him for a year not one dis- 
paraging word can be elicited. He is more favorable to foreigners 


i 


than any other general in the Liberal army. In personal dash and 
daring Gorona has few equals. He was for closing up the Queré- 


taro campaign at once by storming the city, and it could have 
been done at the time he suggested it. But Corona’s impetuosity 
sometimes carries him too far, and he lays himself open to be out- 
flanked by an antagonist more familiar with military tactics. This 
was notably the case in his encounter with Miramon at Zacatecas. 
But for that disaster Corona would probably have been commander- 
in-chief. 

Trevino, whose cavalry are the best corps in the Mexican service, 
is in appearance a good deal like a respectable prize fighter. Te is 
John C. Heenan cut down to five feet one. His bearing is quiet 
and gentlemanly, and his sentiments are very liberal. 

Leonardo Marquez, the only prominent Imperial general who 
has thus far escaped death, deserved that fate the most. There is 
something to be said in favor of all his compeers. Mendez, though 
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he sometiines displayed the native cruelty of the Indian, as in the 
shooting of Arteaga, for which his own life has since paid the for- 
feit, had a bluff heartiness and honesty about him which were 
pleasing; Mejia with his squab figure, his wide Indian mouth, 


extending from ear to ear, and the six bristly hairs on each side 
which constituted his mustache, had many good qualities to 
redeem the insignificance of his appearance, not the least of which 
were bravery, generosity and fidelity; and, poor wretch, he car- 
ried in himself, as the penalty of his debaucheries, a slow death, 
compared with which the bullets of the Cerro de la Campana were 
almost merciful. But Marquez had no redeeming traits. Cruel 
by instinct, remorseless and vindictive, he would have been the 
Duke Alva of Mexico, if Maximilian had possessed nerve and 
bigotry enough to be Philip the Second. Marquez gloated in blood, 
and put no restraint over his grossest passions. lis own officers 
hated him as much as they feared him, There was always an inde- 
finable something in his look which suggested a tiger or a wild cat. 
His face had been disfigured by a bullet wound, which gave his right 
eye a distended, glassy appearance, and drew down one corner of 
his inouth into a sinister sneer. His manner was quick and jerky, 
and his smile as unpleasant as an alligator’s. I have seen Marquez 
enraged, and I have seen him trying to be conciliatory. Of the 
two aspects I greatly preferred the angry one. While in Queré- 
taro Marquez persistently imitated the dress of the Emperor, but 
the long blue frock coat, the broad white sombrero, and the high 
IIessian boots which became Maximilian, absorbed the whole of 
Marquez’s shrivelled, dwarfed proportions, The Emperor disliked 
his chief of staff, and never ceased to regret the necessity which 
impelled him te employ his services. 

Miramon, who alone remains to be spoken of, was a handsome 
man, and very much of a dandy, His favorite dress was a snowy- 
white burnous and a gold-laced sombrero, He had four times as 
imany horses as the Emperor, and maintained twice as much state. 
Ilis abilities as a general were very considerable; be had studied 
military tactics both in Europe and in Mexico, and he was con 
spicuously brave in actien, But Miramon’s vanity swallowed up 
every other characteristic, He allowed no one to be anything or 
do anything but himself, and descended to the meanest intrigues to 
thwart the success of other leaders fighting on the same side. 

Next to the execution of Maximilian the saddest feature in the 
Querétaro tragedy was the ignominious death of Miguel Miramon, 
whose abilities, accomplishments, and acquirements, and the great 
influence he exerted over a large and influential class of his country- 
men, might, if turned into more unselfish channels, have rendered 
him the regenerator of his country. 

A. Conqurst CLARKE, 





IN THE ENEMY’S LINES. 


HE hero of the remarkable adventures which I am about to de- 

tail is a native of Chenango County, New York, by name Den- 
nis Thompson. In August, 1862, he ented the army as First 
Sergeant of Company I, One Hundred and Fourteenth New York 
Volunteers. In October, 1864, with which time we have now to 
deal, he had been made lieutenant, after two years of good service 
in and out of his regiment. On the memorable day of Cedar Creek 
we find him in command of a subdivision of the ambulance train of 
the Nineteenth Army Cofps, apparently protected, by virtue of his 
duty, from all the hazards of action; but, as the event proved, des- 
tined to glean his full share of stern experience from the disasters 
and triumphs of that bloody field. He disappeared in the first 
shock of the morning, swept mysteriously away in the raging tem- 
pest of surprise and slaughter that broke upon our camps before the 
dawn. He returned in one week from that day, with as strange and 
exciting a tale of captivity and escape as I have ever chanced to 
hear. TI will relate it as he told it to me the night after his return, 
sitting by a camp fire which burned upon the spot where the battle 
had raged the hottest, and within a stone’s throw of hundreds of 
graves of our dead comrades, sleeping where they fell. That the 
narrative is truthful in every word, I, knowing the man, can fear- 
lessly avow. 


The stone mansion just over the slope there was Sheridan’s head- 
quarters before the fight. I suppose you know, also, that those 
stumps by the turnpike, less than a mile north of us, and just south 
of Middletown, mark the piace where Belle Grove stood before the 
axes of our men made fuel of it. 

On the morning of the 19th our ambulance train was parked there, 
well to the rear, as you see, and perfectly safe, for all that could be 
conjectured as likely to happen to an army. I was sound asleep, 
like everybody around me, when the firing of Kershaw’s advance 
‘broke out on the left, beyond Middletown, and was instantly 
awakened by it. I was up and dressed in a minute, and as the 
firing grew nearer and heavier, and several of the fugitives from 
Crook’s Corps had already rushed by us, telling us the astounding 
story that Early’s whole army was crushing our left, I was pre- 
pared for the captain’s order to hitch up and move to the rear with 
all rapidity. 

Our retreat was hurried—we were hardly pressed for time—and 
many of our teams and vehicles were left in the ditches which 
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crossed the fields, overturned and wrecked, with the horses kicking 
and struggling in the harness. , We could only leave them to their 
fate; and so we pressed on for about a mile, and at last halted be- 
yond Middletown, with only a fragment of our long train safe, to 
-await the movements of the armies. 

The fighting was at this time all west of the pike; the sun was 
up, and we could see the broken lines of our friends giving way 
incessantly from the hills back tu the woods, and the Rebel artil- 
lery, planted very near where we are sitting now, throwing round 
shot after them, while great clouds of musket and cannon smoke 
drifted from the field upward, and hid much of the struggle from 
us. But it was easy to see that a terrible disaster threatened our 
army ; the enemy was pressing it steadily back, and sorely harrass- 
ing its left, so that we seemed to be cut off entirely from our corps. 

The captain was uncertain as to which line of retreat offered 
the best chance of safety; and as he proposed to wait a few min- 
utes, until the fight had assumed such a definite aspect as to leave 
him no doubt, I obtained leave to reconnoitre our old camp, think- 
ing that, without assuming any great hazard, I might possibly aid 
some of our men Jeft wounded upon the ground. I rode slowly 
back over the fields, past the village, and went almost as far as our 
late camp ground, without seeing a soldier of either army. The 
rebels had passed this place half an hour before, sweeping every- 
thing before them. I well knew that over here on these ridges 
there must be scores of our boys lying wounded and helpless, but 
confident that the effort to succor them would bring them no assist- 
ance, and would hurry me into captivity, I turned my horse and 
rode sadly back. There wasa huddle of disabled teams near the 
road, their drivers standing helplessly by them, and, with the im- 
pulse to bring them away, if possible, [turned my horse’s head tow- 
ard them. Just then a shrill voice shouted near by, 

“Halt, there, Yank !—halt !—surrender !” 

I halted, of course, and looked about me; and was not long in 
discovering the muzzle of a rifle projecting from a stone wall, and 
covering me with a deliberate aim. A shiver ran over mec; I was 
entrapped by one of the Rebel rear-guard. The fellow must have 
seen me riding past, and so lay in ambush for my return. 

He ordered me to dismount, which I did, and after standing 
some moments, holding my horse by the reins, three more of the 
Rebels discovered me as they crossed the fields from the village, and 
come to the assistance of their comrade. I was ordered to remount, 
and conducted by my captors, together with three or four of our 
stragglers picked up on the way, tothe general rendezvous of pris- 
oners, near the bridge which crosses Cedar Creek. Here were col- 
lected some fifteen hundred of our officers and soldiers—the cap- 
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tures of the morning—several of our regiment among them, and all 
looking doleful enough at the prospect. It was now about ten 
o’clock ; and from that time till near sunset we remained here, sur- 
rounded by a strong guard. 

For a time, after I was brought in, the smoke and noise of the 
battle continued, and the sound of the musketry grew fainter in 
the distance, as our army was driven farther from the field, Then 
there was a lull, and for some hours we heard nothing more, ex- 
cepting the reports brought by the guards coming back from time 
to time with their prisoners. They all told the same story—the 
Union army was driven in panic through Winchester; Sheridan 
would never be heard of again in the Shenandoah ; and we listened 
with heavy hearts to the exultation which prevailed around us. 

But toward sunset there came a change—far north, beyond Mid- 
dletown, the firing broke out again, fast and furious, and in half an 
hour the Rebel stragglers had reached us with the report of the 
turning of the tide of the morning’s success. The noise ot the fight 
drew nearer and nearer, and when there could no longer be any 
doubt that Early’s whole army was in full retreat, the commander 


of the guard ordered the prisoners to fall into column, aud started 


us to the rear. 

“Shoot every man who attempts to escape!” was his order, re- 
peated again and again to the guards on both flanks of that 
throng of disconsolate captives. 

We were glad indeed to know that our friends had prevailed at 
last in the battle; but the shadows of the Libby and Anderson- 
ville chilled all rejoicing in our hearts, and we hurried along wearily 
toward the south, continually urged and menaced by the guards. 

It was about dusk when we passed through.Strasburg, and by the 
time we had reached Fisher’s Hill, three miles further, it was almost 
dark. There’s a little stream here called Tom’s Brook, and here we 
were turned out of the road to allow the retreating trains to pass, 
We were given some fragments of hard bread, and allowed to drink 
from the brook. The flying cavalry of the Rebels passed us con- 
tinually, and the trains went rapidly by, the drivers whipping the 
horses into a gallop. There was much confusion, angry talk, and 
profanity, and the cavalry were soundly cursing the Yankees. 

Here a little incident happened which I noticed and remembered, 
thinking it might help me by and by. 

One of the cavalrymen sung out to another, “ What command do 
you belong to?” 

“Smith’s Brigade, Harden’s Division, Stonewall Jackson’s Corps.” 

After a time the trains all passed, and we were ordered to follow. 
We went on again, almost at the double-quick, for the commander 
of the guard seemed to be in constant dread of the appearance of 
the Union cavalry. 
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The obscurity was such now that a face could hardly be distin- 
guished a yard off; but-the guards were vigilant, and I knew they 
would obey to the letter the orders they had received. Neverthe- 
less, I had determined to escape within the hour, however great 
the risk, for Iknew that every step we took southward lessened 
the chances. 

Chance favored me in an unexpected manner. We were follow- 
ing the train closely as the drivers continued to whip and urge their 
beasts, and at the rear of the last wagon was a group of unarmed 
Rebel stragglers who followed on, apparently intent only on their 
own safety. There was a mounted officer who had ordered these 
men to move faster several times, as they delayed the prisoners, 
and thinking to profit by the circumstance, I worked my way up 
to the front of the moving mags. The attention of the guard in 
front was just then directed to a prisoner whom he thought was 
trying to slip away; and before he had stepped back to his place I 
Ind got very near the stragglers. When he looked round again 
he mistook me for one of them, and with an angry oath ordered me 
to get out of the way, and not hinder the prisoners. I obeyed at 
once, aud, mingling with these men, found myself free from the sur- 
veillance of the guard. In less than one minute I had cautiously 
worked over to the west side of the pike, and thence the way was 


easy into the woods to liberty. 


: ‘ + 

I stood fast in the shadows until the throng had passed, and to 
assure myself that my escape had not been detected, and then I 
plunged deep into the woods, and, exulting in my freedom, ran 


~ 


back toward Fisher’s Hill. 

I was walking along very rapidly, not dreaming of danger, when 
I suddenly caught sight of several men moving about, gathering 
up sticks for a fire, as I judged from what fragments of their conver- 
sation | couldhear. They were a Rebel picket. I stood motionless 
and heart-sick. To my great relief they did not discover me. At 
the same time I saw picket fires blazing up along the top of Fisher’s 
Hill, and heard the sound of voices from the same direction. I 
knew then that there could be no safety in pursuing a northerly 


withdrawing with the utmost silence, I struck off 


Course 5 and, 5 


westerly. 

The night was now far advanced, and, completely worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, I resolved to go no farther till morning. I 
found myself in a desolate, rocky place, seeming at that hour as 
though no human being had ever been there before. Scraping a 
few leaves between two huge stones, I lay down and slept soundly 
until long after daylight. 

Before sleeping I had placed a stick on one of the stones, with 
the notched end pointing toward the north; but it was a needless 
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precaution, for upon rising in the morning I could plainly see 
the spires and buildings of Strasburg through the fog, lying at the 
foot of the hills to the , northeast. 

Supposing my perils to be all over now, and that nothing re- 
mained for me but to make a wide circuit and reach the Union lines 
again, I walked briskly along toward the west, and for an hour 
saw no sign or trace of a human being. Then I stumbled upon 
three men dressed in gray, who were sleeeping upon some blankets 
spread over the ground. It was too late to avoid them, for they 
had sprung to their feet as soon as I discovered them, and were 
gazing at me without uttering a word. My hopes almost died 
again at the thought of my blue clothing, and the straps which 
were still upon my shoulders; but I kept up a bold front and 
showed no sign of surprise or confusion. The conversation that 
followed I remember almost word for word. 

“Good morning, boys,” I said. 

‘* Who the devil are you ?” one of them asked. 

*“ A Confederate, of course; I belong to the Stonewall Jackson 
Corps. I’m looking for my command now, and came here to look 
off the mountain. ” 

“ Where did you get your Yankee clothes ?” one of them asked. 

“T took them from one of their officers, yesterday. We did whip 
them well, though, eh ? e 

“They grunted out an indifferent kind of assent, and after ex- 
changing a word together, seemed to be satisfied about me, and fell 
to rolling up their blankets. I said carelessly : 

“Well, I suppose you’re satisfied, so I'll go on,” and moved 
away. They did not try to detain me; in fact they tock no further 
notice of me at all, and I am half inclined to think them deserters 
from some of Early’s decimated battalions. 

Gratified as I was at this escape, the encounter showed me that 
the whole country was filled with stray detachments of Rebels, and 
that my path was beset with dangers. I went on with the utmost 
care until near noon, the mountain becoming more desolate at 
every step—when without the slightest note of warning two Rebels 
sprang from behind trees directly in front of me, each with a 
cocked revolver, and shouted, “ Halt.” 

I had taken the straps from my shoulders, and now bore the 
appearance of a Federal private; and, as I faced these men, their 
bearing showed me that it would be no easy matter to satisfy 
them that I was a Confederate. 

“Who are you?” one of them demanded. “ Where are you 
bound ?” asked the other; and both the pistols covered me at the 
questions. 

“Tama Confederate soldier,” was my answer. “I belong to 
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Smith’s Brigade, of Harden’s Division, Stonewall Jackson’s Corps.” 

“ Where are you from ?” 

Jefferson Parish, Louisiana,” I replied boldly, as I knew there 
was such a place. 

They looked at me curiously, whispered together an instant, 
and then told me to go with them. We went over to the picket- 
post, several rods off, where there was a squad of mounted men, 
and where my captors had left their horses. They were rough- 
looking fellows, and had much the air of Mosby’s men. They 
plied me with questions, which I answered promptly; but I could 
see that they understood my true character from the first, and my 
hopes of escape were quickly dashed with bitter disappointment. 

After a little time, two of these men conducted me about three 
miles over to the west side of the mountain, and delivered me to 
another picket, five in number, under a sergeant. The sergeant 
had just received orders to rejoin the army at once, as Sheridan 
had whipped the Confederates. 

“Tn fact, said the sergeant, “the Yankees are south of us now 
on the pike, and we shall have to get past them through the woods.” 

They were all mounted, while I was afoot, and as they went on 
at a fast walk, and sometimes on a trot, I soon became completely ° 
exhausted in trying to keep up with them, and so lagged behind. 
They noticed it immediately, as they seemed to be in constant 
apprehension of being overtaken by Sheridan’s cavalry. 

“Look here,” the sergeant exclaimed, pulling up his horse, “ this 
won’t do at all. If we are as slow as this for an heur longer, Sher- 
idan’s cavalry will catch us sureas—. Let’s shoot this damned Yank, 
and then we can get on as we ought to.” 

-“ Agreed,” the others said ; and then the five sat on their horses 
looking at me. It is more than probable that trembled and iurned 
pale. 

“ Well, but who’ll shoot him ? ” the sergeant inquired. No one 
answered, ‘“ Will you, Bradley ?”” 

“ No—d--n me if I will!” the fellow answered, so promptly 
and heartily that I began to take courage, “ NorI,” said another ; 
“nor I,” echoed the other two. 

“It would be a cowardly trick to shoot a prisoner, after he has 
surrendered,” one of them remarked, 

“#Ves, that’s so,” answered another. “I wish we had never seen 
him; we shall certainly be taken if we don’t do something soon 
with him.” 

“T propose to let him go,” another said. 

“ No—we can’t do that,” the sergeant interposed. “It would 
be found out, and we should be court-martialed and punished. We 
must take him along.” 
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For a mile further I dragged along my weary limbs after the 
horses, the horror of my sitnation filling me with an agony of 
mind, when there was another halt, and another heated discussion, 

“It won’t do to keep on this way, unless we want to see the in- 
side of a Yankee prison,” one of them growled. “I say Ail/ him!” 
and he slapped his pistol-butt savagely. 

“Yes—kill him,” every man exclaimed; and then for five full 
minutes they quarrelled and bandied epithets back and forth, en- 
deavoring to fix the deed on some one of them, but every man 
shrinking from it, and declaring that he would not do it himself. 

“ A pretty fuss over one miserable Yankee!” the sergeant said, 
“Do none of you dare to put him out of the way to save us all?” 

“T’'ll do it,” the man whom they had called. Bradley suddenly 
cried, “ Let me have him to myself, sergeant, and he shan’t trouble 
us any more, 

The sergeant nodded, and rode off with the others. Bradley 
dismounted, passed his arm through the rein, and drew his pistol. 

“Come this way, Yank,”’ he said, and moved off into the wood, 
I cast a despairing glance at the sergeant and his squad, and saw 
them looking back to see what became of me; and then I followed 
him—my appointed murderer—with such a feeling at my heart as 
I hope may never come again. 

“In the name of God, do you mean to kill me here in this brutal 
way?” I screamed out the words in a tone that almost startled 
me. He fingered the lock of his revolver, looked from it to me 
and replied. 

“T promised to, didn’t I? Yes, I did; and I ought to. But, 
after all, I reckon 1 don’t like the job, and will try to leave you a 
whole skin. Take off that blouse—take off your vest, and pags 
them over to me, with any small things you may have about you, 
Be quick!” 

It was a cheap price to pay for my life, and I gladly took off the 
garments and gave them up, though the night air pierced me chill- 





ingly. 

The man mounted his horse, discharged his revolver three times 
into the ground, and rode rapidly after his comrades. 

Bewildered by this startling episode, and hardly realizing whether 
I was at liberty or not, I ran from the spot, back toward the Little 
North Mountain, and when the darkness came on I sank down 
exhausted in the woods, somewhere near the place of my last cap- 
ture. 

With the first gleam of daylight, I went on my way, still pursu- 
ing a westerly course. When about seven miles from Strasburg, as 
I calculated, I came into a clearing where there was ahouse. There 
was a man standing in the field quite near me, as I came from the 
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woods; and knowing that he saw me, I dropped all concealment, 
and walked straight toward him. 

“ Who are you?” he asked, as I approached. 

I told him the exact truth about myself, mentioning all the par- 
ticulars of my adventures for the past two days. Fortunately, I 
did the very best thing, under the circumstances, that could be 
done. His face softened as he listened, and when I finished, he 
said, 

** Come, now, that’s pretty hard. I’ve been in the Confederate 
service myself; but blame me if P’ll help you into any more trou- 
ble. Come with me, and you shall have some breakfast, and then 
I'll show you your best road.” 

With my heart too full for utterance at this unexpected sym- 
pathy, I followed him to his house, and ate of the substantial meal 
that was set before me. When I had done, he led me some dis- 
tance from the house, and directed me to the dwelling of a man 
named Brill—* a good Union man,” he said, “ who will help you 
on.” I shook the hand of this excellent friend, and travelled on 
with a somewhat lighter heart. Brill was found with little diffi- 
culty, and he directed me to the house of Simon Truesnider. 
“ Come back, if you can’t find him,” he said; and I wenton. After 
travelling some distance I knocked at the door of a house which 
I thought must be the right one; but I was informed by the old 
lady who came to the door, that it was not Truesnider’s, 

“ Where do you want to go?” she asked, eyeing me sharply. 

“To Winchester.” , 

“What for, I’d like to know?” she squeaked, in a shrill voice. 

“Don’t you know the Yankees are in Winchester ? ” 

“Well, I’m a Yankee,” I said. Theavowal did not seem to sur- 
prise her at all. 

“ Aha! deserting, be you? That’s right. I’ve helped lots of 
the Yanks to desert, and will help you. Take the first road, the 
left-hand one, mind, and you will go directly over the mountains to 
Wardensville. From there you can get to Harper’s Ferry, easily ; 
but remember and don’t take the right-hand road—it leads straight 
to Winchester.” 

I thanked her, and pushed forward briskly, taking the right-hand 
road; but I had not pursued it far when I discovered a Rebel 
‘picket ahead. The discovery was made soon enough for me to 
avoid them without being seen, and making a wide detour through 
the woods, I struck the road again, and kept on. About sunset I 
overtook a small boy, from whom I learned that the house where I 
had obtained my information was twelve miles back. The boy 
stopped at a house by the way, and a man coming out of the same 
house fell into conversation and walked some distance with me. 
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The boy had said something about the “ Hayfield Church,” and when 
the man inquired whither I was bound, I told him to the Church, 
He remarked that it was eleven miles off, and that the first left-hand 
road led to it. He stopped before a house at the forks of the road, 
and said : 

“Won't youcome in? [I live here.” 

It was now dark, and I was glad of a refuge anywhere. Once 
in the house he made me sit down to supper with him; and 
when the meal was over we sat down together in the front 
room, and began sounding each other. I had told him the old 
story about my being a stray Confederate, but it was not hard 
to see that he distrusted it. He led the conversation gradually 
to himself; spoke of the hardships of the war, and the sufferings 
of the people of the Valley; and said, in conclusion,— 

“The Unionists, especially, have suffered severely.” 

“Do you sympathize with them?” I asked. 

“T cannot help it. I have borne a great deal, myself.” 

“ But you are not a Unionist?” 

“1 don’t know who or what yow are,” he said slowly; but I 
have stood by the old flag since the first shot, and will stand by it 
to the last. Yes,[ ama Union man; I can show you protection 
papers signed by General Banks as long ago as 1862.2 

I started up and wrung his hand. “God bless you for the 
words,” I said, fervently; and then I told him my story. He lis- 
tened attentively, and took my hand cordially when I had finished. 

“T hope your tribulations are over now,” he said. “ Winches- 
ter is only fifteen miles away ; our pickets are still nearer, and to- 
morrow you shall be safe within the lines. You shall stay here 
to-night, and we’ll make you right in the morning.” 

I thanked him with tears in my eyes; and that night I enjoyed 
the first refreshing sleep that; had visited me since the battle. ‘In 
the morning he informed me that the pickets of the Eighth and 
Twenty-second New York Cavalry were only four miles off. I was 
about to bid my kind host and his family good-by, when a negro 
came running up to us as we stood on the steps, crying out as he 
came : 

“ De Rebels is coming, Mars’ Russell—get out ob sight, quick 

I darted into the house, and Russell followed me. “Go up to 
the chamber where you slept,” hesaid. “I promise you they shall 
not find you.” 

I heard the guerillas swagger into the house, with loud oaths, 
and inquiries after Yankees; but Russell met them so pleasantly, 
and invited them so cordially to sit down and take some of his 
apple-jack, that they consented; and after drinking two or three 
times began capering round the room, clapped Russell on the 
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shoulder, declaring him a glorious good fellow ; and after half an 
hour, left without searching the house. I breathed freer as the 
sound of their horses gallopping away reached me; and presently 
Russell came up to tell me that the coast was clear again. 

It was about three o’clock one morning, which must have been 
the third day of my stay at Russell’s, that I was roused from sleep 
by the gallopping of a large squad of horsemen into the yard, I 
heard them knocking loudly at the door, and lay trembling with fear. 

Presently I heard heavy footfalls on the st&irs, and Russell and 
another man entered my room. The latter was a tall, fine-looking 
man, as I could see by the light of the candle, and dressed in Rebel 
uniform throughout. My heart sank still lower at the sight of his 
hateful dress. I did not blame Russell now, for 1 knew of course 
that he was faithful to me, but all hope abandoned me, and I looked 
at them in silence, 

“What are you about here, young man?” the officer asked, 
holding the light down to my face. 

“Trying to sleep, sir,” I answered. 

“ A soldier, I suppose ?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“Tiow long have you been here?” 

“ About three days.” 

Then, after an instant’s pause, he asked, “And what command 
do you belong to ?” 

Something prompted me to tell him the truth, and I answered 
without hesitation, 

“To the Nineteenth Army Corps.” 

“ Ah! Sheridan’s army! A Yankee, are you?” 

“Yes,” I replied desperately, “Iam. Imight as well own it 
first as last, let what may come of it.” 

With that he laughed a little and said, 

“ Well, my lad, I’m glad to hear it. T’ll introduce myself as one 
of the Sixth Corps. I am Captain Young, of the Massachusetts 
Cavalry, and Provost Marshal of Winchester.” 

I believe I never heard sweeter music than bis voice as he uttered 
these words. 

When I became calm enough to talk and comprehend, the Cap- 
tain informed me that a negro had succeeded in getting to Win- 
chester that night with a message from Russell that a Union officer 
was at his house, unable to return to the lines, and that he had 
come to my deliverance immediately. 

We reached Winchester without further adventure, and in due 
time I was forwarded to the front, rejoining the ambulance train at 
the exact spot where it was parked on the morning of the battle, 
and once more under the shelter of the flag. 

James Frank Frrts. 
45 





WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


By Resrecca Harpine Davis. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LONG SEARCH, 


BOUT forty miles from the tent where Nathan lay, a middle- 
aged woman was plodding that night along a clay country 
road, leading a boy by the hand. It was Anny gving on with the 
long search for him, which had lasted now for months, but her back 
was to the tent, facing due south. Nobody but the stupid mulatto 
could have thrown the glamour of romance or interest about her 
or Tom, with which he had surrounded them in his wordless 
thonghts. She was a short, stoutly-built woman, neatly dressed in 
a brown calico, with firm, slow motions, and a homely, sensible 
face; the boy who dragged in his walk beside her was not the 
“peart, well-growed” lad of his father’s fancy, but stunted and 
slight: his face, as he turned it up toward his mother’s, scarcely 
reached her waist. The night lightened after midnight, the pale 
crescent of the moon hanging low over the further hills, throwing 
white, vapory shadows across the mountain peaks on the left, and 
glimmering with a ghostly pallor on the river close at their side. 
The Fairview place lay in level, swampy ground; until they started 
on this pilgrimage the mountains were new to both woman and 
child, and, although they had now been among them for months, 
when the ghastly shadows flickered over the road, and the shrill 
‘sigh of the wind rustled through the defiles, they walked closer and 
held each other’s hand tighter. Descending nearer to the river’s 
edge, the clay grew wet and heavy. The boy stumbled once or 
twice and fell. 

“It’s time Tom mounted his pony,” his mother said, slinging the 
bundle she carried over her back, and picking him up. 

“ No, mammy, no; I’se too heavy.” 

“Hush, now. The barn they talked about is just over the hol- 
low.” She had a strong, cheerful voice that slie tried vainly to 
bring to a whisper. Presently, although the boy’s weight hardly 
balanced the bundle, she shifted him with a long breath of relief. 

“You’re growin’ a heavy boy, you are, shore, Tom!” 

‘ie coucn'ed dclightedly. “That’s so! Seems as if I was get- 
in’ bigher, tuo, every day,” stiffening himself “Til seem like a 
man amost to him when we find hi:u, reckon.” 

“That’s shore, Tom.” Her brows knitted and her ostrls 
sweiled as she spoke, and she held him closer in her arms. He had 
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touched the one sore spot in the heart under the poor yellow breast, 
to which the boy was strained like a baby. What if the child’s 
father should blame her for his stunted growth? what if he should 
not care for her boy? At first sight he was a sickly little manikin ; 
it needed to know Tom, to find how knowledgeable he was, and the 
fun and queer notions in him, and what uncommon skill was in his 
fingers, 

The boy fell asleep. She pushed on for an hour longer, when 
her back began to give and legs to tremble. The long jour- 
neys and protracted ‘fasting were beginning to tell on even her 
iron frame. Nearing a wooden house whose long veranda, sup- 
ported on piles, under which a half-dozen pigs were sheltered, 
showed it to be a planter’s dwelling, she skulked behind a row of 
china trees, past the negro quarters to the whitewashed shed used 
asa barn. The chance of sleep and the smell of the dry, fragrant 
husks quickened her steps; she thrust a way for herself and the 
boy into the loft, and heaped the straw up about them, laying him 
down carefully. The moonlight gave her enough light through the 
square hole in the wall at her side to untie his shoes, and draw 
them off; the soles were half gone, and when she tied to pull off 
the tattered blue woollen socks, they clung tight with matted blood 
to his swollen feet. The child started awake with a groan. 

“You didn’t tell me of this, Tom,” turning the cold, little lumps 
of bleeding flesh over in her hands, holding them up to her breast. 
“You trudged along all day,” looking at hint and them with her 
mother’s eyes. “TI never kerried you till to-night.” “3 

“T’se not goin’ to have him think me a whimperin’ fe when 
we find him, Keep de shoes off, mammy. Dey burns like fire}” 
his head falling on the straw again, watching her with heavy eyes. 

Anny was a thrifty body; at home in her garret room she had a 
shelf of bottles of herb lotions, goose oil, mixtures for colds, for 
the use of the family; but now, left alone, she had not a rag or 
drop of warm water to wash the torn, burning little feet of her 
child, in her hands. Nothing in her slavery, nothing in her vain 
desperate search had hurt her as did that little trifle; she laid them 
softly down, getting up gently, so as not to wake the boy. But 
his big, hazel eyes she found were still fixed 6n her, with an unrea- 
soning stare she fancied, rather than the ordinary watch they kept 
on her face, in which a laugh seemed always to wait. She called 
him: “Tom!” He answered with a foolish laugh. She put her 
hand on his cheek—it was burning and dry; the breath came with 
slow, hoarse respirations. 

She‘turned sharply and went to the barn-door, “ He’s worn-out. 
I’ve kil’ed bin!” she said, in a sbrill, stern voice, She stopped 
to deaw one or twe chokiry freati-s, and then ercssed tho 
yard to a pump, making no effort at concealment, and drew a 
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gourd-full of water, which she carried back to the barn, bathing his 
feet with it. She hardly looked up when steps followed her, and 
presently the sound of negroes’ voices was heard outside, and, after 
a mumbled whispering, a gray-headed old man thrust his black face 


in at the window. 

“Who’s you am, woman? Whar you from? What ails dat ar 
chile, hi?” 

“I’m off the Fairview place. Come here. Hold up his head.” 

He obeyed her, scrambling in at the window, followed by a half- 
grown lad, who stood apart while the old man lifted the boy, opened 
his jacket, and felt the pulse in his throat, holding his head criti- 
cally to one side with half shut eyes. “ Dat chile wants somefin to 
eat ”—sententiously—“ and a night’s sleep. Dat feber’s no ’count. 
It’ll spend itself by mornin’.” 

She had gathered Tom up to her breast. “Eh, dah—you think 
so? ”’—her dry hot eyes fixed on the old man’s face. “ Mebbe it’s 
so. We’ve lived on parched corn and berries for ten days. I 
tought I’d killed him.” 

The boy by the window muttered something, and went headlong 
down the ladder. In five minutes he was back with a bundle of 
roasted yams, hot out of the ashes from some of the cabins, where 
they had been ready for the midnight meal, of which the negroes 
are so fond. In the other hand he carried a jug of milk. Anny 
fed the boy herself, while the others broke the yams in small pieces, 
the two black faces bent anxiously over her. 

“T think you saves his life,” she said, breathlessly watching the 
little jaws work feebly and the old, pleased light come into his 
eyes. 

“You’m refugee?” ventured the old man, with a keen look. 
“Dar’s no need ob fear ob us. Dey come long hyur, night afer 
night, fleein’, fleein’. Seems’s if de day ob de Lord’sadawnin’. But 
you wos gwine de wrong way, Missy; you’s back wur to de Norf. 
We seed you on de road.” 

The woman, who had laid Tom’s head on her lap and covered 
him for his sleep, looked up, bewildered, from the yam, which she 
was eating ravenously. “How ken I tell which is de norf or which 
de souf? We’s been trabellin’, trabellin’, Tom an’ me, for many 
months, here and there, trough de mountains and cross ob de 
ribers, widout rest, night an’ day. Once we wur put in de cala- 
boose, an’ twice I was caught an’ lashed; but we got off. Seems as 
ef our journey never ud end. Dar’s one mountain passed and 
anudder risin’ jest beyond, and dar’s one army marchen to-day, an’ 
anudder approachin’ to-morrow, an’ us hidin’ an’ hidin’, an’ no word 
comin’ of dat which we seek.” 

“ Dat’s yer freedom, like?” he hesitated. 

“se de woman of an hostler of Mass Jeems Sterbling.” she 
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said, “an’ dis is his boy. We’s goin’ to find him, an’ lib togeder 
once fore we die.” 

“Strebling’s place is in Morgan county,” with finger on his chin. 
“ You’se a long way off, Missy.” 

“ We’s bin dar, but he’d gone.” 

“Shore as you lib, woman, he’s jined a gang an’ gone inter a 
Yankee camp. Dat’s yer course. Dese refugees keep a count ob 
each oder. Dar’s a camp ten miles farder up de riber. You push 
on t’? dat pint arly in de mornin’. Wur a gang ob refugees went on 
dar yesterday. Dey’le have news ob yer man.” 

“Ten miles?” 

“Straight on de riber track. I bet you you find yer man dar.” 

“Yer’d best lose no time, Missy,” said the boy, “dar’s de word 
kum to-night dat de Yankee troops is gwine to be called out ob dis 
part ob de country immediate, an’ de cullored people’s makin’ ready 
to foller dem.” 

“ Wher’s does they go?” with a bewildered glance over the great 
stretch of mist-covered mountains and valleys. “ They’s off planta- 
tions, like me, an’ knows nothin’. Wher’s does they stop?” 

“De Lo’d save you, woman, dey goes Norf!” the old man ejac- 
ulated, with a smothered ya-ha at her ignorance. “It’s ready for 
dem, dar. Dar’s no more pickin’ cotton, or totin’ de bar’ls. It’s de 
day ob Jubilee. Dey’s moughty glad to see dem, dar, wid dere 
chains knocked off. Now you go to sleep. Ise’d go wid you, to- 
morrow, but I kent leab ole Missus, in de house dar. She’s alone.” 

The boy stopped at the head of the ladder, “ Ise’ll call you fore 
day. Dem troops is movin’ soon. You’d best lose no time.” 

“An hour’s sleep—that’s ’nuff.” She sat up uneasily looking 
after them; half rose once or twice to pick up the boy and go on 
without delay; but while she hesitated she slid down gradually on 
the straw beside him and slept heavily, till dawn was breaking, and 
the boy Pete shook her by the shoulder. 

“It’s time you wur off, Missy. Is’e brought you yer breakset, 
an hyur’s some yams in dis cloth; dey’s off my own patch. Does 
yer hev to kerry dat young un ?” 

Tom had scrambled sturdily to his feet, but the blood oozed out 
on the straw, and he sat down, gritting his teeth with pain. “ Yer 
cant do it, Mammy. Ise’ll stay hyur. Yer kin come back for me. 
I’se don’t want to be kerried like a baby when we find him,” 

Anny laughed; her nap had brought back her hearty, strong 
langh again. “It’s only ten miles farder, Tom. What’s that?” 
climbing down the ladder, and taking Tom on her back. 

“It’s a long stretch, wid dat boy for weight,” said Pete, “an’ de 
road’s heaby. You'd best leab yer bundle. Ise’ll keep it safe.” 

“ No,” sharply, thrusting it under her arm. “That’s important. 
Bid Peter good-by, like a gentl’man, Tom,” standing gravely still 
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while Tom touched his hat over her shoulder, winding up by a series 
of boyish nods, and winks, and chuckles, to pay himself for the 
drill. She left a message for the old man, with a slight affectation 
of matronly dignity, and then struck down into the road which was 
yet gray with the wet fog. Tom’s head soon dropped on her 
shoulder; the sleeping little body was a dead weight; the clay be- 
came mire that clung to her feet and pulled her back; the ten 
miles lengthened indefinitely. The negroes in the fields (for she 
did not hesitate to stop and ask direction of them) placed the 
Yankee camp now fifteen, now twenty miles beyond, first on one 
side of the river, then on the other. 

As day dawned, and the sun came out hotly, she left the main 
road and pushed her way slowly through the underbrush by the 
river, to avoid the chance white passengers that she would meet, 
glancing from side to side in fear of the moccasin or rattlesnakes 
which came out to bask along the water ledges, and stopping now 
and then to pick out the ticks that left their poisoned trails across 
her strained feet. Once or twice she looked doubtfully at the 
bundle, as if tempted to rid herself of the additional weight, every 
ounce of which told now on her failing strength; but she slung it 
to the other side, and struggled on. 

“You won't give dat up, Mammy? No?” said Tom, eagerly, 
for he was awake and watching, as usual, her every look and turn, 

“No, Tom. Ise don’t want the father to think we’se filthy av’ 
no account when we finds him. It’s bin three years I’se saved the 
money fur them clo’s, an’ we'll put ’em on when we’se nigh camp. 
It’ll not be long now, please God,” shading her eyes with her hand 
to scan the sun-lighted heights beyond the river, the breath coming 
slowly through her weighted lungs. 

“Tell me a story,” said Tom, “Tell me whar we'll go when we 
find him.” 

She laughed, and took a quicker step or two, shifting him lightly 
on her shoulder. “Now you’ve heerd that a hunderd times, 
Tom.” 

* Go on.” 

She went on, well pleased. “ Well, Tom, yer father he’ll get a 
house, I don’t know where. But it’ll be ours—his an’ mine,” her 
mouth shutting firmly. 

“ Whar'll you get the money to pay for it? Heh, Mammy!” 

“They pay ther’ for work. I want you to take account of this 
hyur, I tell you,Tom. I want you, if you’re took back into slavery, 
to learn it by heart. It'll keep you from bein’ a lazy nigger as it 
hes me. The money that’s bought them plantations and furnished 
them houses was made out of our sweat an’ blood. We bought 
them; we paid for them. Ther’s them among our people as say if 
ever they’re free they’ll claim one-third the crops as pay; an’ it 
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would be but fair. If yer father an’ me, an’ them like us, hed been 
paid for our labor, we’d not have been the offscouring of the nation 
to-day, with scars on our backs in place of the wages that’s bin 
our due.” Her voice grew shrill at the last word. 

The boy listened gravely. The lesson, apparently, was not a new 
one, but the plans for the future were pleasanter, “Goon, Mammy. 
What’ll you put in the house ?” 

“ Money’s easy made ther’, they say, by them that chooses to 
work, an’ we'll buy things like the white folks. You kin help 
choose them, Tom, Yer father’s ready at whatever he sets his 
lingers to, in the stable or blacksmith shop,” she continued, slowly, 
“and I could earn as mucin, likely, shirt-making, or at doin’ up 
clo’s, if th’ other give out. Them’s bin my plans. They seem 
shore to me.” 

“ What am I to be, heh, Mammy ?” 

She stopped short in the road, putting him from her back into 
her arms, drawing her breath short as she looked into his face, 
rubbing her hands over his puny legs and arms. 

“You? You?” 

All the hope, the hunger, the ambition which the mother had 
concentrated during years of slavery in the poor little manikin, 
looked out of her face at that minute. 

“Ther’s nothin’ you can’t be! Nothing!” 

The peculiar, attentive, grave look with which he had listened to 
her a few moments before came into his eyes, but he said nothing. 
She put him down on a rock close by, and stood beside it, her jaws 
working nervously. “P’raps you’ve heerd, as I hev, that Mist 
Flory values you among her stock at on’y fifty dollars.” She 
stroked his low, protruding forehead, stooped and laid her cheek to 
it. She did not know how to be tender enough to him. “Sonny 
boy, yer mother knows what’s hyur, and hyur,” touching his head 
and breast, “She knows what yer worth; she’s thought it over 
night an’ day these many years. Ther’s nothin’ any man kin do 
that God hes barred you out from. Nothin’. Ef the white men 
would open the doors for ye—if they’d on’y open the doors jes a 
little way!” He looked down into the muddy ground, Neither 
spoke for some minutes, 

They were down in a hollow between the road and river, hidden 
from both by the tangled masses of undergrowth and scarlet cactus, 
Tom held up his hand warningly as a horse’s heavy trot came thud- 
ding up the road through the clay. She pulled the branches aside 
to reconnoitre, then drew her skirt from Tom’s hold. “ Stay hyur,” 
she cried, breathless; “it’s Jake from the Streblin’ place! He’ll 
tell me wher’ to find him,” and throwing down the bundle, she 
climbed the rocks up to the level of the road. 

It was long before she came back, and then she walked slowly, 
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the skin of her face and throat, under its gay cotton kerchief, gray- 
ish red, as a mulatto’s becomes under excitement. 

The boy got up. “ You’ve heerd of him?” 

She nodded, but did not speak for a minute or two. “I got word 
from him; from Nathan, to you an’ me. It’s four years since I 
heerd from Nathan, Tom—yer father.” : 

The child took up her hand and held it in his two thin ones. 

“ We're to jine him,” after a pause, “in a camp up the river. It’s 
three days’ journey from hyur, but what’s that? what’s that? 
He’ll wait for usx—I’m shore to see him!” She had begun to pin 
up her skirt, preparing to start; but she dropped down suddenly, 
throwing her arms across her head, her sturdy frame shaken with 
tearless sobs. 

He pulled at her vainly. “ You never gibed up like this, Mammy.” 

She stood up after a long time. “I never was shore of seein’ 
him before. Tin stronger for a bit of a cry. Wimmen’s wimmen. 
Come on, boy,” sitting down for him to mount on her back, joking 
and laughing as they turned back to the point from which they had 
come, and began their vague journey. 

“T’ve a chance of a lift on the way,” she said, presently. “If I 
kin make the pint of a mill dat’s beyond hyur by nightfall, Jake 
"ll take us aboard a scow he’s gwine down with, loaden with corn, 
It’s slow travellin’, but as fast as I kin walk now-a-days.” 

“Yer nigh worn out, Mammy,” tightening his arms about her 
neck, At which she only laughed, and let her rough, hearty voice 
loose in a resounding Methodist hymn. 


? 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AFTER THE BATTLE, 


Errner Jake was, for the first time in his life, before his time, or 
they failed to reach the mill by nightfall, for they saw nothing of 
him, and, after waiting for a couple of hours, pushed on, on foot. 
During the two days that followed Anny gave herself no time for 
sleep or rest. An hour’s delay might cost all that she had waited 
for, for years, just when her hand was on the goal. She never lost 
heart or was too tired. to hum or whistle a tune for Tom, being “so 
shore ob findin’ him waitin’ just yander.” A woman will make as 


long and patient a tug in life as a camel, if you only give her a 
kiad word now and again, and show her a bit of green and comfort 
at the end, 

At the close of the second day they were still distant about 
fifteen miles from the Federal camp; the course of the river, which 
they were compelled to follow, was circuitous, and delayed them. 
As the sun began to dip in the yellow flood of light in the west, a 
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curdling ripple was heard in the broad current behind them, and 
Jake and his scow floated into sight, with aloud halloo. He pushed 
it up to the bank. 

“Whar you bin rampin’ about, woman? Git in hyur. Dat’s all 
right. Mass Jeems ready t’ help off de contrabands; he done gone 
lyal since de blue coats comed around; reckon he’s turned ab’lish- 
inist bym time he sell dis corn to dem. Kiver up, dar, I say ; keep 
yer head down, you little nig, you!” He made them lie down, 
covering them with the sacks of meal and fodder with an anxiety 
that argued badly for his master’s approval of the proceeding, and 
then thrust out again into the current. During that night and the 
next morning, Anny lay, rocked by the rippling water, looking out 
of her cranny between the sacks at the shifting orchards, brakes 
and woods, dyed with hot Autumn tints, which lined the shore. 
There was not much appreciation of nature in her canny face and 
keen eyes. She was a shrewd woman, and gifted with just that 
bigoted, acrid affection for whatever in life had adhered to herself, 
husband, child, or sect, which made white women such bitter, illib- 
eral partisans during the civil war. But the poor mulatto’s experi- 
ence of politics and country was bounded by the Fairview sugar 
plantation ; the Fairviews and their slaves were the sole subjects 
of her shrewdness or observation; she saw that the people in the 
quarters were to their master, under all his lax kindness, sheer 
property—* paying field hands,” “likely breeders ;” any kind of 
intelligence, skill, beauty, among them had its specific value in 
dirty bank notes; she knew them (being a sort of nurse or handy 
woman) in their wedding-days, in spasms of religious excitement, 
in the pains of child-birth or death; times when Nature drags the 
soul, as God made it, to the light, out of a white or black body; 
she had time to brood morbidly over the difference of her judg- 
ment of them and that of her master. So it came that she talked 
secretly, from cabin to cabin, with a feverish exaggeration of “ her 
people” as a nation especially blessed by God because wronged by 
men.. She had, naturally enough, that inflated idea of their im- 
portance common to children or nations held too long in tutelage. 
She had, like all her people, a secret sense of the terrible wrong 
done her, for which freedom would be no redress, and for which no 
money could pay; in the North, among the people who had given 
their lives to free her, they would surely be welcomed with out- 
stretched hands; they would be given at least the chance to make 
the best of what natural power slavery had left to themselves and 
their boy. 

But they were going North, together, with their child. In spite of 
Anny’s harangues on political economy, she was but a silly woman. 
During the long hours when they drifted down stream, lulled by 
the slow, rocking motion, she kept muttering Nathan’s name over to 
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herself, hugging Tom’s hands to her mouth and throat. Being a 
woman, too, it was less of her people’s destiny that she thought than 
of the house of which Tom had heard a hundred times. Tom was not 
so curious or childish about it as she ; she knew the dimensions of the 
little parlor and bedroom and kitchen, as if she had seen them with 
her eyes; she had planned the pattern of the rag-carpet she would 
make, and the shelves which Nathan would put up for Tom’s books. 
For Tom would go to school, and at night he could teach her and 
his father to read. 

It was near noon on the next day when Jake pulled the scow up 
to shore into a jungle of trailing vines, purple and orange, with flat, 
broad-leaved flowers. “Time fur ye to bundle out, you two. I 
kent git no nearer de Yankee camp wid dis scow ; ye’ll hey to foot 
it. It’s nuffin but a strip, nohow,” standing in the water to push 
the boat out after they had landed. 

“ What way shall we trabble now?” demanded Tom, affecting an 
air of mannish boldness, seeing that his mother stood stupid and dazed. 

“Taint no trabblin’; it’s jest a walk to the pint of yander wood, 
Turn dat rock dar, an’ ye’ll see de tents. Nat’s dar, I reckon,” 
glancing at Anny, and then, stre!ching himself on his back on the 
hot deck, he drifted out into the stream, whistling “ Zip Coon.” 

Tom pulled his mother’s sleeve. “Jake says he’s ther’, Mammy. 
It’s only a few minutes now.” 

She nodded once or twice, moving her lips and holding her shut 
hand to her chest as if some pain had wrung her breath away ; 
then she took him by the hand and, still silent, began to walk 
hurriedly up the hill. But the boy, who was shaking, ready to 
shriek and cry with excitement, pulled back vigorously. ‘“ You 
forgot the clo’s, Mammy. He’ll think we’se poor nigger trash when 
we’se find him. I want him to know, fust look at me, ‘dat’s my son.’ 
I want my new clo’s on.” 

She laughed a loud, hoarse laugh; but it seemed to bring her to 
herself. Her cheeks grew hot, her eyes sparkled. She untied the 
bundle of clothes eagerly, washed the boy in the warm, plashing 
water, and, sheltered by the shadows of the overhanging trees, 
dressed him in a suit of coarse, dark blue flannel, made in a loose 
sailor fashion, which concealed the thin body, with a rolling collar, 
that left the throat bare and set off the well-poised, earnest little 
head and olive-tinged face. She had the quick eye of her race for 
color. She tied a black ribbon at his throat, rumpled up the wet, 
waving, black hair, her face flushing red with pride. 

“ You’ve got a white boy’s featur’s, and the sorrowful eyes of yer 
people,” she said, kneeling to tie his shoes. “Now you wait for 
me, Tom,” with a girlish laugh, pitiful enough in so old a woman. 
“Yer father hasn’t seen me for years, an’ he used to think nobody 
was so peart an’ purty as Anny.” 
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She was long in coming back; her hands were unsteady and slow 
in obeying her will; she had the feeling of a bride making ready 
to meet her husband, deepened and made intense by the pain of 
those miserable long years. Tom was watching anxiously for her, 
and when she came ran up, and stroked down her blue print dress 
and the spreading white apron, but, boy-like, he made no comment 
on her looks. She watched him, askance, as she tied a white hand- 
kerchief about her head. “Would you”—she hesitated, “now 
would you call me an old woman, Tom?” 

Tom inspected her critically. “1 don’ no; yer jest Mammy to 
me; I reckon you'll be that to him, too; it don’t matter about the 
old.” 

She laughed a soft, low laugh, now. “Come, we'll go now.” 

The noon-light glared white into the dusty road and flashing 
river below; the shadows of the far-off mountains drowsed into a 
dusty, purple line; the bee’s drone died as they approached; the 
gossamer webs lay untouched on the grass since the night before; 
over the bend in the hills, where the negro had said the camp lay, a 
flock of birds were wheeling in low concentric flight. There was 
a curious look of unmolested solitude in the mountains and lonely 
road, but the*woman, with her face bent to the ground, and the 
sound of her own heart beating against her strong chest, dulling 
her ears, saw nothing. 

Tom’s hand twitched nervously in hers. “It’s only a few min- 
utes now, Mammy. Sing so dey hear us comin’.” 

“1 kent do that.” 

Ife glanced up at her and was silent; did not wince, even, when, 
as they neared the rock behind which lay the camp, her fingers 
crushed his hand in their grasp, the nails going into the flesh. They 
gained the rock, passed it. 

Beyond lay an open field; in the hot sunlight, the grass trodden 
and torn up in ruts and holes, heaps of straw, of charred wood, 
broken bits of mouldy bread, battered canteens, coffee-grounds 
scattered over it; under a reddening gum-tree two half-naked black 
boys lolled, 

“Ts der no camp? Is he gone, Mammy,” asked Tom, shrilly. 

Anny made no answer; crossed the field to the boys. “ Whar’s 
de regiments dat was hyur?” 

“Dunno; ’spec dey’s in de big fight yander; dey moved day 
*fore yesterday.” 

The burned gras: under foot, the blue, glazed arch of sky grew 
indistinet before Tom’s dizzy eyes; he leaned his head against his 
mother’s hip; her voice sounded loud and coarse as a man’s. 

“Whar’s de fight?” 

“Byin Iuka.” 

“ Wur thar any cullored men ’long ob dem regiments ?” 
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One of the boys ventured a guess that there were fifty mule- 
drivers; the other brought it down to ten. “ Anyways, I seed a 
lot of or’nary niggers ’round, ration time.” 

“Tuka?” She looked down to the far purple horizon line that 
seemed to vanish and reappear in the mist of heated air; the sultry 
glare, the noonday silence around, added to the dull, dead blank 
that yawned in her brain, instead of the delicious thrill and fever 
of a moment ago. A countryman, who was picking up firewood 
over the field, came up, and looked gravely at her. 

“Tf you want to go to the battle-field, young woman,” he said, 
compassionately, “I don’t keer if you ride in my cart; I’m goin’ 
right along; though ye’ll find none there but the dead; Rosecrans 
is follerin’ the gray-coats since midnight; they’ve gone to Bay 
Springs. You can ride if you like. May be your man’s dead ; you 
can search for him,” in the same sober, unmoved tone. 

“He’s not dead. Yes, I'll ride, thank you, suh. Hyur’s de cart, 
Tom. He’s not dead,” looking fiercely in the boy’s face, as she 
lifted him in. 

She did not open her lips again while the cart jolted along over 
the rough road during the intenser heat of the afternoon, until 
evening began to gather, and an earth-colored, sultry cloud sank 
down heav ily, flattening the sky into a plane over head, and bring- 
ing the distant hills and hamlets into sharp photographic relief. 

“Like to have a thunder-shower "fore midnight,” remarked their 
guide, under his breath. 

Anny put her bent hand behind her ear, her eyes scanning the 
silent cane-fields and muddy creek with somethin ig of the baited 
keenness of a thirsty, exhausted hound. 

“Yer listenin’ for the guns? Battle was over last night. Price 
moved off shortly after dark come on, and Rosecrans is on his track. 
Them ruts is whar th’ artillery passed,” pointing to the gashed, 
muddy fields on either side. “They went into the fight in the mid- 
dle of a drenchin’ rain yesterday mornin’.” 

The horse had pulled the cart slowly up the slippery road, and, 
reaching the brow of the hill, they looked down into a wide, oblong 
plain, ridged with dark spurs of the mountains that lay in a sullen 
bulwark across the northern horizon. Fitful gusts of wet fog were 
driven over it through the twilight; the wooded ravines and clumps 
of underbrush began to lose their identity, and faded into forlorn 
patches of shadow on the dreary flat below. Here and there a pil- 
lar of gray smoke wavered up from the forests, smouldering after 
the shells of the night before. They got out of the cart, and went 
down into the valley, through the clogging clay of the road, the 
driver leading the horse, a fine, cold mist driving in their faces. 

“Tt was through that gap,” pointing with his whip, “that the 
blue-coats come in; they was crowded in that nick between two 
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hills, shet in by hickory woods, when the shells began to spit fire 
at them, and there lay Price’s army before them, like a black, 
onendin’ sea.” The man stopped as the cart sunk into a rut, lean- 
ing his elbows on the wheel, and looking leisurely down at the 
silent stretch of land beneath him and at the storm-clouds hurrying 
up over it from below the horizon, like mutes to a funeral. 

“That was a sight to see!” in the same monotonous tone, “ the 
smoke and rain makin’ it night overhead, and the flames belchin’ 
through, and the Yankees givin’ yell after yell, as they was thowed 
down. You can’t see from here, but them fields and woods is filled 
with dead men, starin’ upward.” 

“Wur de black men in de battle?” asked the boy. 

“They were’nt allowed guns; but there was none of them empty- 
handed when that work was goin’ on.” He pulled the horse hastily 
by the bridle and walked on a few steps, then turned to Anny. 
“You don’t see that I am one of your sort?” 

She shook her head, indifferently. 

“T’m a slave, off of Harkin’s land; I’m the son of Colonel Burr, 
in Car’lina; he sold me last Spring; ve not ten drops of black 
blood in me; I can read better’n my master; I know what that 
there bloody ground and them dead bodies mean; they mean that 
the day’s clarin’ for us; ther’s not one of them dead men, white or 
black, that didn’t write your freedom and mine with his blood on 
the ground—whether he fought for it or not.” 

“ Nathan’s not dead,” said Anny, loosening the collar that bound 
her like an iron band about the neck. Whether her people were 
free or not seemed a far-off, paltry matter to her. She scarcely 
heard her companion singing “ John Brown’s body,” in a stentorian 
voice, as they went down the hill. 

There was a little hut at the foot of the hill, in which a woman 
was stirring a pot that hung over a blazing fire. It looked cheerful 
aud homelike. Anny came into the open door and placed the boy 
beside her. Then, without a word or look for him, she went out, 
clasping her hands behind her, and struck through the thickest of 
sassafras bushes to where the moving light of some torches showed 
that they were burying the dead. 

All night she searched for him. 

The men, left to gather the dead, yet unburied, through the miles 
of forest and cornfield over which the battle had raged, were very 
kind to her; took her with them from gully to gully, for it was to 
these by-places that the wounded men oftenest had dragged them 
selves, and lay now stark and contorted with strange variety of 
suffering. When she helped turn them over, and their half-open 
eyes met hers, the words of the cart-driver began to take meaning 
to her. Was this price paid to give her and her boy their chance ? 

Through the gullies, climbing the sharp cliffs, wading in the 
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creek to drag out a body that swayed up and down, half under 
water, the cold, sleety rain blinding her until the long night had 
waned and morning dawned. She came then into the hut where 
she had left Tom, with her usual resolute, cheerful smile and hearty 
voice. 

“ Tve seen them all,” she whispered to him, kneeling down before 
him and hugging his hands to her breast. “ He’s not among them, 
Tom. There was no black men buried before I came.” Then she 
put her head down on his little knees, and was quiet for a while. 

The woman who owned the hut came in, and Anny got up and 
gravely thanked her for the boy’s shelter. 

“You might have thought me a drunken woman last night, but 
I was in great trouble.” 

“T seen that,” she said, kindly. “ He wurn’t in the way. He’s 
a cunnin’ little chap—Did you hev news of his father ?” 

“Not jest direct word,” confidently; “ but the white gentl’men 
yander advise me to foller the army out on the Fulton road. I'll 
be sure to find him ther’.” 

* Are you goin’ on foot ?” 

* Yes, Missus, on foot.” 

The woman heaped a plate with smoking rice, and pouring some 
molasses over it, gave it to her. 

“T can’t eat, Missus,” putting it before the boy. 

“You've waited a long time to see yer man? Some weeks, I 
reckon ?” 

“Longer than that,” with a pathetic smile on her homely face. 
“ But the day’s clarin’! We’ll soon be at home all togedder,” lay- 
ing her hand quietly on the boy’s knee, while her eyes shone as they 
looked out over the valley brightening under the dewy dawn. 

Three days after this, Anny led Tom by the hand up the street 
of the little town of Jacinto to a straggiing wooden building used 
as a hospital. ‘“ You keep up heart, Tom,” she said. “ We’re shore 
to find him now.” But her face had grown haggard and sharp since 
that night on the battle-field. They were jostled off the pavement 
at every step by groups of soldiers passing up and down; but she 
pushed her way patiently, until, going through the gate, they found 
themselves in a little box of an office where a red-headed, wide- 
awake young man sat writing. 

“Well, my good woman, your business ?” 

“1 was inquirin’, suh, for a cullored man named Nathan, thinkin’ 
he might be in the hospital. 7 

“No guch person employed here, eh, Captain Sands ?” 

The Captain, a blcodless, flat-chested young mau reading a news- 
paper, shuok his Lead. 

A.ny* lip: fell ypai*, co'orle:s, “ P’rxps ke’s among the wounded, 
suh ?” 
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The clerk looked up impatiently. “No, he’s not. Is he your 
husband ?” 

She paused a moment, patting Tom’s head. “He’s my boy’s 
father, suh.” 

Captain Sands threw down his paper, his round, lightish eyes 
kindling with disgust. “Is there no shame or decency left among 
this people? I believe that virtue is a thing unknown to an African 
woman! It is deplorable in a country professing Christ, to find 
such a condition of affairs as I meet here, James.” 

Anny drew back, step by step, her hand held up. “Suh—suh!” 
she cried, “ not before my Tom! He’s my son. He loves me.” 

“You should be ashamed to claim him,” with a severe frown. 
“T hold that this is one of the insuperable obstacles to the re- 
demption of the negro race, James. It is hopeless—hopeless.” 

The woman looked at him, bewildered, trying to read his mean- 
ing ; she slowly recovered her grave self-possession. 

“Suh,” she said, quietly, “ you’s a young man, and yer life’s bin 
easy. Dat Lord Jesus, as you spoke of, he wud hev seen ther’ was 
somethin’ to say on our sige.” She took Tom by the hand, and 
turned to go out. 

“Shan’t we find him hyur, Mammy ?” cried the boy. 

Her mouth moved feebly, but made no sound. At the door a 
big, uncouth old man ran against them. 

“ Who’s this ?” stopping short, and scanning them keenly. 

* She’s in search of a colored man; her—her husband,” said the 
clerk, with eager kindness. 

“ Name of Nathan?” 

Anny stopped, staggering against the wall. She held out her 
hands toward Burley. The dark blood settled about her nostrils 
and in the wrinkles of her homely face. “Is he dead?” she said. 
But Joe did not hear her. 

“ev you bin searchin’ for him?” he demanded. 

Tom’s shrill, fierce little voice piped out for his mother. “ She’s 
bin widout him these five years, Marster. She’s nigh done gone 
in de search, Look dar,” lifting up her limp fingers and letting 
them fall. “It’s months since she’s slep’ in a bed. Dar’s nothin’ 
crossed her lips to eat since yesterday.” 

“My God!” said Captain Sands, starting to his feet. 

“Ts he dead?” she cried, shrilly. 

“Dead? No, God bless you. He’s alive and well, Nathan is,” 
stammered Joe. “He’s not just here, but—there, woman, there! 
You'll see him—Tut! tut! Poor devil!” as her head dropped on 
her breast, and she sank in a heavy lump to the floor. 

“| have some brandy—it’s from weakness, starvation!” sail 
Capiain sands, clearing the step with a jump in his haste to reach 
the house. 
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“Td best call a woman,” said James, gravely, as he helped Joe 
lay her head straight. ‘Don’t ery, my little man; your mother’s 
only tired. There’s a spare bed in the hospital, no doubt,” in a 
lower tone, “and we can smuggle her in.” 

But before they could take her into the house her eyes were open 
again, questioning Joe’s face. He shuffled uneasily under them. 
“Pll tell you the truth,” he blurted out. “ Nat was wounded, for 
he fought like a tiger. One don’t jest examine the color of a man’s 
skin in the thick of a fight to see if he’s the right to kerry arms. 
It warn’t but a broken bone ortwo, But Leftenant Markle he hed 
a cut across the shoulder, here, and he got Nat sent with him, as 
body servant, knowin’ the fellar wouldn’t be keered for here. An’ 
they left yesterday. I don’t rightly know wher’ they’re sent,” in 
answer to her look, “ but it’s to some hospital in Tennessee.” 

“Can we go?” trying to sit upright. 

“ No.” 

The men exchanged perplexed glances after their prompt decision. 
The sudden pallor on the worn, ugly face, full of tenderness and 
patience, the signs of age in the gray hairs and scarred lines, had 
touched them as no youth nor beauty Svould have done. The nurse 
from the hospital, a fresh-skinned, Quaker woman, looked quickly 
from one to the other. 

“ May I tell thee what to do, friend,” she said. “I need help 
indoors there with the ironing, and sometimes in the wards. Thee 
shall get thy strength first, and then thee will do what thee can for 
me. Thee has willing hapds, Iam sure. Meanwhile, Friend Bur- 
ley will doubtless communicate-with Lieuteaant Markle, and advise 
thee of the course thy husband has taken. As soon as he*hears, 
thee shall join him.” 

“ A good plan! an excellent plan!” exclaimed Sands. “I doubt 
not I can discover Markle’s whereabouts myself.” 

“You might as well sarch for a grasshopper in a harvest-field,” 
growled Joe aside. “He went up in a general jail delivery of 
wounded. Howsever, it’s the best chance for the woman to do as 
Friend Sarah perposes.” 

Meanwhile, Anny got up, holding Tom close, smiling with the 
tears on her yellow cheeks. The Quaker’s words were a better 
cordial than the Captain’s brandy. “ Yer all very kind gentl’men,” 
courtesying humbly. “Tll be glad to do what I can in de house, 
Missus. I’se counted, usual, a perty fair ironer,” and went out 
without another word. 

But that night, kneeling by Tom’s little cot in the clean garret, 
she sobbed and laughed like the silliest of women, “I knowed 
we'd see him soon! God’s good. I knowed it would be soon. 
An’ on the first of de year they say freedom comes—freedom for him 
and you, Tom, an’ for all our people. De Lord God hes seen at last 
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what de yoke was dat laid on us, an’ He hes took it off foreber!” 
She let her head rest on the edge of the pallet. When she raised 
it, the boy was sitting up, with the strange, grave look of inquiry 
on his face. There was something in it she could not: understand. 

“ What is it, Tom ?” 

He turned from her evasively. “I was thinkin’ of dat chance 
comin’ to me; ef it would be worth anything.” 

“Tt am de chance of havin’ a home, an’ a father an’ mother, like 
white, ’spectable boys. It am the chance of bein’ a good, hon- 
noble man. That’s shore.” 

“ But Pll allays be cullored, Mammy ?” anxiously. 

“What does that matter?” She sang rejoicing bits of class- 
hymns under her breath as she undressed, and laying down beside 
him, fell asleep long before the boy, with a smile on her face. But 
there was none on his, 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
IN THE HOSPITAL. 


Burry had underrated the importance of Markle’s injury; the 
wound in his shoulder after he reached the hospital at Nashville 
produced a low fever, which held him week after week, lying on his 
pallet, without acute pain, but growing daily more bony and sap- 
less and yellow. This, too, while his regiment fought the battle 
of Corinth, and came up to Kentucky, finding death or promotion, 
as their chance might be. 

“Look at me,” he said to the assistant surgeon one morning, 
pulling up his shirt-sleeve, with a forced laugh. “I’m withered 
into a mere wisp of nerves; I’m as captious and hysteric as a 
woman; the main-spring has had a jar, and your drugs don’t touch 
it, Hall.” 

Hall took off his gloves, straightened and folded them gravely. 
“ No, I know that, Lieutenant,” putting them in his breast pocket. 
“The truth is, your symptoms are such as I have not met before ; 
and I advise you now, as I did two weeks ago, to apply for passage 
north, where you can be properly treated. There is a hospital in 
Philadelphia for the cure of nervous diseases produced by wounds.” 

Markle shook his head. “It is too late; I could not bear the 
journey.” After a moment’s silence, spent in looking irritably 
from side to side, he broke into a laugh. “By George, it’s humil- 
iating to think a fester, left by a dit of lead, has the power to 
change a man as no conflict of soul could do; I grow more selfish 
and cowardly day by day, all out of a bit of hacked flesh. What 
of my man, Nat?” changing his tone, “you give him a call now 
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and then? He deserves care, doctor; good wood, knotted in the 
growth, but sound at the root.” 

“The man grows better but slowly,” said the doctor, rising to 
continue his rounds. “He hinders his recovery by his anxiety to 
return to Alabama. Sheer folly, you know; Bragg has stopped 
our communication with the army tolerably effectually, for the 
present, and even if there was transportation there is not likely to 
be room made for sick niggers.” 

“No,” said Markle, gravely. “Understand, Hall,” raising his 
voice, “the man is under my protection while we remain; he is my 
servant, for the present, and I desire that he shall have proper 
attention.” 

“If you go North, then,” said the doctor, pausing at the door, 
“he will accompany you ?” 

Markle hesitated. “There is no question of that kind,” abruptly. 
“T am not going to the North.” 

“ Bragg threatens an attack.” 

“So? Well, better be checked off by a bullet than to sour and 
dry in soul and body, like a green, stunted apple. Um! Here is 
Lytle with the letters!” pulling himself up on the pillow. 

An hour after the doctor received an urgent summons to Markle, 
and found him sitting up in the bed, a scarlet blotch of color on 
each hollow cheek. “Ihave had Lytle in search of you all the 
morning, Hall. I want your certificate, or whatever is necessary 
to pass me to that hospital you spoke of. I want a chance for life; 
I’m stifling here.” 

“You have changed your mind suddenly ?” lifting his sandy eye- 
‘brows with mild surprise. 

“T have reason—-] have reason,” kicking the quilt off impatiently. 
‘“ How soon can I leave this infernal bunk? My legs and arms are 
half paralyzed,” stretching them out. “ And to think of all I have 
ito do,” under his breath. 

“TI think you can bear the journey better than you supposed,” 
tranquilly replied the lethargic doctor. “I see no difficulty in the 
way of your being sent on by an early train, say to-morrow. I’m 
heartily glad you are going,” cordially; “ you need total rest and 
relief from all excitiag causes, and you will have them there.” 

“Yes, yes,” with a faint smile. ‘To-morrow let it be, then.” 

* What of the mulatto, Nathan?” 

Markle started out of a fit of abstraction into which he had 
fallen. “Nat? Ihad forgotten him. Poor fellow! Could he be 
removed ?” 

“With care, yes.” 

“T must see him at once, then.” Hall gave the requisite orders, and 
in a few minutes Nathan was brought in and seated by Markle’s bed. 
He neither mumbled over Markle’s altered face nor cried out for 
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God to bless him, but sat quiet after the first glance, his hands 
on his knees, looking at the ground; but when the Lieutenant held 
out his hand, cheerfully, saying that his looks belied him, and that 
he meant to cheat old Death for fifty years yet, the older man’s 
voice failed when he tried to speak, and he only nodded, coughing 
behind his fingers. 

“You don’t look in the best training yourself, Nathan.” 

“No, sth, no. But I’se gainin’,day by day. De rations is berry 
good, suh. An’I tink lookin’ for’ad to de first ob de year is berry 
helpful. I hev’nt seen you since de good news come, suh,” his face 
lighting. 

“No. I never thought to live to see the day when your people 
would. be free. To be honest, Nathan. I have dreaded it—sudden 
freedom, I mean. The horrors of insurrection id 

“QO, dat ar, suh?” thoughtfully, after waiting for him to go on. 
“T don’ know ’bout dat, suh. De white people in de Souf, dey 
want der own guver’ment, an’ dey fights for, it wid artillery an’ 
Parrott guns, an’ kills tousands, an’ dey calls it war; an’ Nat Tur- 
ner, he want his freedom, an’ he fights wid knives an’ pikes, an’ 
sech wepons as he gets, an’ kills fifty odd, an dey calls it murder. 
De black people is not revengeful, suh. If dey hes der freedom 
gib em, suh, you’ll not hear ob no insurrections.” 

“God forbid! But Nathan, it was of another matter I wished 
to talk to you. Iam going North to-morrow, and I want you to 
go with me.” 

The mulatto looked up with a sudden terror, and put out his 
hand as if to draw the young Lieutenant to him. 

Markle laughed. “You look like a drowning man, Nat.” 

“T’se so alone hyur, Mass Markle; when you’se gone God knows 
wher’ll I turn. I find dis is a big world, suh,” his eyes wandering 
about with a vague, homesick look. 

“But [intend you to go with me.” 

“T tank you, suh,” slowly. “ But dat can hardly be; I must go 
back an’ find Anny an’ de boy; Ise not done forgot dem when I 
cum hack from death’s door.” 

Markle fingered the sheet uneasily a moment. “I'll be candid 
with you, Nathan. It is impossible for you to return at present— 
impossible. You could not find transportation; and even if you 
were able to undertake the journey on foot, this State is full of 
Rebel forces. My plan was that you should go with me to Phila- 
delphia. I will place you in a proper hospital, and when I am 
cured you shall return with me direct to headquarters. I will serve 
as a sort of anchor,” smiling, “for you to the old place; but with- 
out me, you would drift about here-——” 

“ Like a bit ob rotten riber weed. Dar seems to be no place for 
me yet, in dis big world; I feel dat, suh.” 
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Markle did not reply, and Nathan sat with his hands over his 
eyes. He looked up presently, with his ordinary humble quiet. 
“ M’s Markle, I spec’ you is right ; but it’s hard, suh.” 

“T know it, Nathan; but trust yourself to me, I will see that 
you return when you are strong enough.” 

“*Seems as if we wos like chil’ren, allus,” with a sigh. Both 
men were silent for some time, when Nathan turned abruptly. 
“Whar did you say you wos goin’, suh ?” hastily. 

“To Philadelphia.” 

“It’s dar dat Doctor Broderip lives, as M’s Burley told you of?” 

Markle did not answer, but turned his face to the wall, the heat 
fading out of it. Supposing he had not heard, Nathan raised his 
voice slightly. “A surgeon, suh, as M’s Burley an’ you wos 
speakin’ of; I tink he wos to marry a lady you both know’d; I 
took particklar interest in dat.” 

“Yes.” 

“T tink, suh, when we goes dar, I’ll find him; p’r’aps him an’ I 
might hab some words to speak to one anoder; but God knows!” 

“ You had better go down to your bunk, Nathan,” said Doctor 
Hall, authoritatively, putting his head in the door. “ Jake is out- 
side, here, to help you. Your master needs rest for the journey.” 

When they were all gone, and the door was shut, the little Lieu- 
tenant Jay quiet a long time, his hands clasped under his head, his 
black, hawk-like eyes fixed on the ceiling, the peculiar look which 
had come into his face at the first mention of Broderip’s name 
deepening. 

After a long time, he thrust his hand under the bolster and drew 
out a letter which he had received that morning—the scrawl of 
some old crony in the law offices and at evening dances, full of the 
town gossip. But it was only two lines which Markle found to 
read. 

“Your old friend Conrad has met with fortune, or at least a 
chance to catch her skirts if he make good time. Boyd, the fellow 
who swindled him so thoroughly, has been arrested, in Philadel- 
phia, and can be made to disgorge, they say, if he falls into tight 
hands; so the old man has gone on. Margaret is with her father, 
of course—silent and immovable as always. ‘ O rare, pale Marga- 
ret!’ The angry blood mounted into Markie’s face; he tore the 
paper on which her name was desecrated into fragments. In his 
secret thoughts he had dared sometimes to softly call her “ Marga- 
ret,” and had blushed and shivered, when it was done, like a girl. 
This fellow, Cropps, took it into his tobacco-stained mouth as he 
would any public, paltry word. 

Then the thought came back, that there was another man beside 
himself who some day might have the right to call her name, to 
touch her hand, to kiss her lips. The poor Lieutenant stiffened his 
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weak little body on the bed and laid his arm over his face, which 
every moment grew more pale. 

“ To-morrow,” he said to Hall, looking up steadily at him, when 
they came, several hours afterward, to close the wards, “I will be 
ready. I find my strength returning with every beat of the pulse, 
I have work to do; I do not think I shall fail in doing it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
RECOGNITION. 


Tue hospital in Philadelphia to which Markle was removed was 
a roomy, old-fashioned country house in the northern suburb, sur- 
rounded by thick woods and broad, green slopes. Dalton, a news- 
paper man, an old friend of his, from Dubuque, living then in the 
city, hurried there to welcome him the morning after his arrival. 

“What can I do for you, George?” he asked, auxiously, for 
Markle’s altered face, and a certain uneasy motion of the eye, 
alarmed him more than he chose to acknowledge. 

“ Nothing, except to provide for my servant’s admission into some 
hospital; he cannot remain here, and he requires immediate care.” 

“T’ll see to it. You said you had friends here; can I find them 
for you?” 

Markle gnawed hislip. “No. What couldI do? Iam chained 
hand and foot by this disorder. God knows whether I will gather 
strength in time.” 

Dalton tapped his rattan against his boot, only by an unintelli- 
gible glance noting the irrelevant answer. 

“Who are the physicians in attendance here?” demanded Markle, 
abruptly, after a pause. “Is Doctor Broderip among them?” 

“T think not. I regard the fellow as aquack. You had no wish 
to put yourself under his care?” 

“No; but I had a curiosity about the man. If I could see him | 
think I could test him—could tell what manner of metal he is of.” 

Dalton noticed that Nathan, who was lying on a pallet near 
them, waiting for removal, lifted his head and listened eagerly. 
One of the nurses, passing at the moment, stopped. “ Doctor 
Broderip will pass the hospital grounds shortly, sir, if you wish to 
speak to him; he rode past at early dawn, toward the Wissahickon 
road; it is time now for him to return.” 

Dalton laughed. “I saw them; there was a party in a carriage. 
Broderip was in attendance on a pale, high-featured girl—a singular 
order of beauty! It was when I was crawling home from the 
office, just as day lifted. The Wissahickon is a solitary little 
creek,” turning to Markle with an explanatory tone, “ where ‘ lovers 
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go together, two, ever, for company ;’ but in this case I noticed there 
was a blind old man with them.” 

Markle asked no further questions, but when Dalton was gone he 
dragged himself through the grounds to a seat under a walnut 
tree, close to the road along which Broderip and Miss Conrad must 
pass. It was aclear October day, warm with golden-tinted sun- 
light, the air scented from cut corn-fields and the neighboring cedar 
thickets, the outline of the forest trees about him defined, solid and 
dark, upon the grass at his feet, while the flying clouds overhead 
threw vapory waves of mist upon the sunny slopes of yellow stub- 
ble beyond, that came and faded over them, like mere dreams of 
shadow. 

But Markle saw nothing but the quiet, country road, or lane, on 
the other side of the boundary fence beside him; did not turn, 
even, when Nathan limped along the path, and sat down on the 
grass, pulling his felt hat over his restless, hungry eyes, and then, 
putting his hands on his knees, took up his silent watch. 

The day deepened into noon; a thorough Autumn day, gathering 
warmth and color and field-scents with every breath; a moist air 
stirred the half-dried, red leaves overhead, and sent them rustling 
to their feet. A bird, whose nest was in the lilac bushes near, twit- 
tered and hopped on the fence fearlessly, so absolute was the silence 
of the two men who sat patiently watching, hour after hour. 

At length a floating cloud cooled and grayed the noonday, and 
just then a woman’s clear laugh, followed by the roll of wheels, 
echoed along the shady, narrow lane. Markle started, as if to rise, 
and then sat quiet, almost concealed by the hedge in front of him. 
The mulatto was motionless, 

It was a pretty, homelike picture which the next moment flashed 
into view; a low chaise, drawn leisurely by a pair of jetty ponies, 
in which a soldierly, gray-haired man, in coarse, brown clothes, sat 
stiffly erect, with a chubby boy between his knees, both of them 
looking at the lady who drove. 

Margaret. The little Lieutenant started up, his eyes on fire, his 
cap lifted. But she did not look at him. The lines rested loosely 
in her hand, her head was bent, listening to some jest between her 
father and a small, spare man who rode beside her, dressed in a long, 
gray coat and shovel hat, like a Romish priest’s. Her beauty 
struck Markle as unfamiliar, with a wonder akin to pain. She 
seemed to come into the fresh, splendid morning, and chord with it, 
as would the final triumphant note into a grand fugue. She might 
have been the type of the morning itself, with its few emphatic 
lines, its depth of light and color, its content to be idle in its 
strength. There was a change in her face, too, which made his 
heart sicken with jealousy; a look of dependence, of a happy sub- 
jection, new to it, as was the rose-flush struggling to her cheek and 
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the dewy brilliance of her down-cast eyes. Her lap was heaped. 
with the feathery fern leaves which they had gathered amdng the 
hills. She broke and twisted them with one hand; and Markle 
noted that the eyes of the man beside her rested on it, and that its 
fingers trembled, as if even the blind matter in her fiesh owned his 
power. 

Broderip was on the side of the carriage nearest to Markle; the 
young officer leaned on the fence, looking up at him, reading his 
face as it never had been read before. Forgetting Margaret as he 
looked, he missed none of the coarser-featured, talking traits in it 
which made the surgeon’s character a theme of street gossip; the 
cruel, inflated nostril—the sensitive, indignant mouth—the hint of 
cunning and rapacity in the hazel eye. But he read more; for 
Broderip, unconscious of a spy, was looking at the one human, being 
that he loved, and the soul of the man broke through the mean, 
vitiated flesh of its prison, and came to the light as a starving cap- 
tive might to his cell window for light and air, 

They passed slowly, giving him time for his scrutiny. He was a 
keen observer, apt to rely, too, on his first recognition of a new 
character. It seemed to him that the whole life of his rival opened 
to him in that first moment. He drew back, looking after the dust 
raised by their wheels, with a bitter defeat in his face. 

“ He is a better man than I,” he muttered. He had expected to 
find him contemptible and paltry, with quackery stamped on him, 
he hardly knew why. With his disappointment, however, came 
secretly that healthy sense of satisfaction with which two finely- 
tempered blades strike each other, or one man of the true blood 
recognizes another, by the masonry of a glance, even in his enemy. 

When the carriage and horse passed down the winding lane, he 
turned to regain the house; he had come down unassisted, but now 
he held by the fence for support. He stopped short: the mulatto 
stood before him, his hand dropped on his breast, his mouth open, 
his eyes full of tears, devouring the thin gray figure, disappearing 
in the distance, his face alive with exultation; his voice even was 
wiry, and beyond his control when he spoke. 

“T’se must go to de oder hospital dis hour, suh—dis hour! Dar’s 
aman dat I hev a message for!” He paused, putting his hands 
over his contorted face, subduing his voice, which had mounted 
into a piping ery. 

Markle leaned more heavily against the fence, looking at Nat, 
who, for some strange reason, seemed to him more of the negro, 
and further removed from the white man at that moment than 
ever before. Some old unexplained words of Burley’s, a perplexing 
flood of intangible fancies, a likeness that escaped when you traced 
it, rushed upon his brain, proving nothing, as he told himself with 
a sudden shiver, as if the day had grown chilly. 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“Dai’s a man yonder. De Lo’d God hes put de lines ob his life 
and mind togedder dis day—to-day, an’ blessed be His name!” 

Markle stood still. The doubt which had entered in the last 
moment into his mind, seemed to his clear sense of honor a ready 
treason to the man who was his rival; but he could not force it 
down. There came on the instant the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
again up the lane. The carriage had stopped, and Doctor Brod- 
erip rode back for some trifle which had been dropped. He 
passed and repassed rapidly, glancing carelessly at the two men in 
the hospital grounds. His horse was a clean-built, thorough-bred 
mare, with delicate limbs, and head held high. It came close to 
the fence. Markle leaned forward with another purpose in his 
scanning of the thin-ribbed, erect figure, the marked face half hid 
by the wide-rimmed hat: the while hand that guided the horse, a 
diamond blazing at the wrist. Broderip, after he had paused, 
suddenly removed the hat to push back the black wisps of coarse 
hair from his face; and the mulatto, as if the motion he made was 
more than his control could bear, called out some word after him, 
in a husky whisper, then stopped breathless. 

The surgeon drew his rein, listened for 2 moment, and then 
rode on. But his figure and face had been in the meantime in 
sharp relief in the full daylight, and Markle turned frowning 


away from it with a sudden sinking of his honest heart, as if he 
had listened to his own sentence for life read—a sentence from 
which there was no commutation. 

Nathan followed Broderip with his eyes, until he reached the 
carriage, and bent over Miss Conrad with a smile; then he turned, 
rubbing his yellow, misshapen hands over each other. 

“Tse “ll go now, wid your permission, suh. I'l] send immediate 


for de man I must see, to come to de hospital. ” 


Markle, left alone in the quiet of the sunlight, with no sound but the 
thrush picking at a twig, and a Jeaf falling now and then, walk: d 
with unsteady, slow steps, to and fro for a long time, with his head 
bent and brows knitted. He stopped at last, drawing himself 
erect, as one who had reached a decision that was final, and leaned 
idly over the fence rails, looking down into the sunny corn-field. 

sut his face had altogether lost its color. 

“Pll meet this Broderip on level ground,” George Markle 
thought, his eyes full of sweet, healthy temper. ‘“ He has made a 
better fight with the world than. Tl take no cowardly shelter 
behind the color of my skin, Ill keep his secret, by God.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


Ir was the surgeon’s adopted son, Phil, who was in the carriage 
with old Mr. Conrad; it was Phil, in fact, who had planned the 
excursion; he found Doctor Broderip entered into it, as he did into 
all of his schemes now-a-days, as if they were only boys together. 
So the lad, who was a gay, affectionate, clean-hearted little fellow, 
was master of the expedition, and the others followed his lead 
with the zest and keen enjoyment of silly trifles of children. 

Not only Phil had noted the change in Broderip; the patients 
in the hospitals, Farr and Hubbard; the dullest servants behind 
his chair, felt the difference, as they would between a day of even 
sunshine and morbid, sultry weather. They ascribed it to different 
causes; but they all felt, dimly, that some trammel was thrown 
from him. 

Burley had put the truth in coarse words, He had chosen finally 
what he held to be a man’s right, to love and be loved. Whatever 
scruples had kept him from Miss Conrad, either reason or passion 
had conquered. It was not hard to regain his old footing with 
her father, when the old man was convinced of his sincerity. 
“And I think, Margaret, we’ve come to the root of the man at 
last; there’s a different ring in his voice, and in his very steps on 
the floor. He’s thorough grit, eh? I used to doubt it.” 

To which Margaret assented, but did not smile, dreamily, after 
the fashion of young girls when their lovers are talked of. Since 
their return, through all the Summer of pleasure and gratification 
which he had commanded about her (for the very air she breathed 
he would have made rare and delicate), she had felt day by day 
the magnetic, massive force of a stronger nature than her own 
pressing closer and closer to her. Her will, her opinions, her 
judgment, gave way; she shrank back, step by step, paler and 
weaker daily, her secret yet hid in her breast, before the steady, 
entering hand that would have dragged it from her. 

Between the man and woman, however, there was, except on the 
most commonplace matters, absolute silence. 

Broderip rose this morning, determined that the silence should 
end. To-day he would be born again. He was unusually quiet 
and composed in his motions; but Phil’s eyes did not lighten with 
a more simple-hearted, eager smile. He went into the room they 
called his mother’s while the stars were yet shining in the unbroken 
night, to bid her good-by. She peered into his face, moving the 
lamp that burned by the bed-head. 

“There is no change in thy resolve, John?” 

“No,” smoothing the gray hair gently. She moved restlessly, 
smothering an anxious sigh 
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“Think of it,” calmly. “I have carried patiently the accident of 
my birth, until the best years of my life are over. It was no fault 
of mine. It has been the old story of a dead body chained to a 
living man. I mean to bury it out of sight to-day. I mean to have 
a chance to breathe, and live, and love. I will stand up before 
God like other men.” 

She took his bony hand in hers and held it for a few moments to 
her wixened, babyish face. It was a rare sign of affection with her ; 
then she bade him good-by tenderly, as any mother would, called 
him back to say it again, and to look up in his face with some inco- 
herent words of encouragement, the tears in her queer, light eyes. 
But she did not say, God bless him, on his new path, 

It was yet early dawn when they reached the little creek, and fol- 
lowed its solitary course through the heavily-wooded hills rising 
from its edge, about which yet hung the silvery mist. Swift, cold 
winds chafed their blood ; the sky was filled with flakes of shining, 
flying cloud, broken from the masses which rose in the far horizon 
in solid crimson ramparts. They were a careless, merry party ; 
sang, laughed because the laugh was ready, drove leisurely along 
under the overhanging trees, wet with dew, or scrambled up the 
hill-side to find scarlet and pink fungus, according to Master Phil’s 
whim, The boy was a favorite with the old preacher, who indulged 
him in every foolish fancy. It was the first time Broderip had seen 
Margaret with achild. There was a motherliness about her, ac- 
cepting Phil’s incomplete notions with an earnest gravity, that 
brought a smile to his face, 

Then came the long row up into the lonely silence of the river, 
the boat rippling the surface of the water into fretted silver, the 
briery vines laden with pink blossoms dipping on either side, the 
old man bending to his oars with “ yos” and “ halloos ” that roused 
the yet sleeping echoes of the hills, the girl’s cheek growing color- 
less as she sat next to Broderip, dragging her hand through the 
blue, coid water. And then breakfast, he, host of the little feast, in 
a room with the wet branches of the sycamore thrust in at the win- 
dow, and just below, the gurgling drjp, drip of a hill spring; the 
white table with its hot coffee and waffles and broiled chicken ; the 
old man and the boy on either side of him, each of whom touched 
him so nearly, and the woman opposite, holding the house-mother’s 
place. 

It was home at last. 

Miss Conrad remembered afterward that through all the gayety 
and novel zest of that fresh, fragrant morning, there had been an 
absence in Broderip’s look and voice of the habitual nervous inten- 

sity, an almost solemn tenderness and quiet, as if the love and good- 
ness of God came to him for the first time. When the moining was 
over and they were ready to return, he turned on his horse, looking 
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up into the solitude of the ravine with its walls of pines, the slow, 
clear water reflecting the pure blue above. “I am sorry to go 
home,” he said, simply. 

“You enjoyed the morning like a boy,” she said. 

He smiled. “A very knowing, foul one, then, coming home to 
feel his mother’s hand on his forehead.” 

Mr, Conrad caught a word or two without the meaning, and soon 
after, as the wider road suffered them to ride abreast, said: “ I have 
often wondered what make of woman was your mother, Doctor ? 
I’ve always a curiosity to trace the forbears of men I know. The 
features of character don’t descend as strongly marked as in horses, 
but very near. Now, you are like your mother, eh?” 

Broderip did not answer for a moment, then said, with a laugh, 
that he could not tell. “My mother died when I was a boy, and 
our family was not one who thought it worth while to preserve 
their annals with care.” 

He fell behind for a while. When he rode up, his face was hag- 
gard, as if the dead body, which he had meant to bury, yet hung 
close to him. But if it did, he succeeded in thrusting off remem 
brance of it. Nothing should balk him of his new life. 

It was near noon when they passed Markle and Nathan in the 
hospital lawn, and a few moments later stopped at the gate of 
Broderip’s grounds, and went in to léok at some monstrosity of a 
flower to please the gardener. 

Lunch was spread in the breakfast-room, for which Mr. Conrad 
and Phil found they had an appetite, and, passing by the fruits and 
wine, they attacked the cold meat with a gravity which promised a 
lengthy seige. 

‘““Remember, you come to me this evening,” said Broderip, as 
they rose at last from the table. “Ihave no other guests; but I 
have found music that will satisfy you, Mr. Conrad. The ballad- 
singer H has promised to give you Scotch ditties until you ery, 
enough.” 

The old man drew himself up, coloring slightly, as if the costly 
favor irked him. “I’m obleeged to you, Doctor. Not,’ relaxing 
into a smile, “for the money paid, but for remembering my triflin’ 
notions so long. It’s onusual.” 

“No,” gravely. “I have so few friends, I remember their whims 
as a woman would.” He had accompanied them to the gate, before 
which their carriage stood, and stood with one hand on it, while 
Phil gathered a bouquet for Mr. Conrad. One of the fuotmen came 
up to him. 

“A messenger, sir, from the hospital in Turner’s lane. A colored 
man wishes to see you immediately. A wound, I believe, sir. 
They’ve removed him to—” 

Broderip’s face, which was unusually gentle at the moment 
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clouded. “Tell him it will be impossible. I will see him to-mor- 
row. I have a capital operation at the almshduse at two o’clock. 
I would not have refused a kindness to a dog to-day, if I could 
have helped it,” at which Mr. Conrad, to whom he spoke, smiled, 
The old man had a shrewd suspicion of what this day was to him. 
When he had assisted her father into the carriage, Broderip came 
back to Margaret. He looked beyond her as he spoke, and his 
hands were nervously clasped behind him. 

“You will not refuse to come with your father this evening? 
I—there are a few words which I have wished to speak to you 
alone.” 

He thought it most tender to warn her; he trembled lest his pas- 
sion should urge him to attack her with words of coarse strength 
and heat. Beyond measure, at that moment, her nature seemed to 
him delicate and frail; his own, vulgar and repellant. He must re- 
member that; he must put the very remembrance of his origin out 
of his mind, lest it should taint his words and thoughts, and render 
him unfit for her. 

Margaret bent her head. “TI will come,” she said, gravely. Her 
lips moved irresolutely. 

“You said something more? I did not hear you,” stooping 
breathlessly forward. 

“No matter. Another time—another time,” putting her hands 
hastily on Phil’s shoulders, and stooping with pale face to kiss his 
mouth. When she was seated beside her father, she turned and 
held out her hand frankly to Doctor Broderip, an unusual motion 
with Margaret, and which with her had, somehow, the air of a trust 
given and received. 

He held it a moment, looking up at her with craving eyes, a.pa- 
thetic smile on the weak, thin jaws. He fancied that there was a 
trace of compassion in the look she turned back on him as they 
drove away. He walked, with Phil by the hand, into the house, 
As they passed through a thicket of privet, he looked, with quick- 
ened breath, down at the boy’s red lips, half stooped suddenly, and 
then, without touching them, stood upright, coloring scarlet, as if 
he had been guilty of a breach of honor. 

An hour or two afterward, he entered the room at the alms- 
house, where the operation was to be performed, his ordinary 
attendants, Farr and Hubbard, behind him, George Farr pushing 
closer than nsual up to his demi-god. He never had known Brod- 
erip in the genial, gay humor of to-day; his very dress was of 
finer, softer texture; the perfume of wood flowers hung about 
him, his step was quick and light, his eye moved eagerly around in 
search of friendly recognition. Farr watched jealously the faces 
of the other physicians, to see how the change in his master was 
received, ‘There were several of them present; the operation— 
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amputation at the hip-joint—and the age of the patient, who was 
a sickly child of nine years, made the occasion one of unusual 
interest. 

They gathered about the table when the little girl was brought 
in, leaving the space free for Broderip, whose appearance altered 
totally, as only a man’s of strong muscles and extreme nervous 
power could do. He stood in his shirt-sleeves, the whole power 
and intelligence of the man centered in the keen, slow eye, fixed 
on the patient, while his fingers, firm as a steel machine, but tender 
as a woman’s, adjusted the limb. When the child’s poor, patched 
clothes were thrust aside, and the puny frame and pretty little 
face laid bare, a sifnificant look of hopelessness passed from one to 
the other; but Broderip only grew a shade more sallow, and set 
his thin lips close. 

Margaret was forgotten. 

There was a profound silence, as one of the principal physicians 
applied the ether, and the surgeon took the instrument in his hand, 
hesitating a moment. There was always this pause before he be- 
gan a capital operation; perhaps he prayed to whatever God he 
had for help. But to-day he looked up suddenly from the child to 
the men in front of them. It was almost certain death that lay 
in his hand for her in the next moment, and her life had been so 
hard—she was such a. pretty, modest little thing! The great 
dumb part of his own life made this little stifled voice pitiful to him, 
as to no other. Clammy drops came out over his bony forehead. 
He took up the childish hand in his palm, looked at it a moment, 
and then kissed her face. 

“Gentlemen will pardon me,” he said, gravely, and began the 
operation. But there had been a silence like death in the room 
when he kissed her, and tears in more eyes than George Farr’s. 

She did not die under the knife. Broderip carried her to the 
dormitory, performing the nurse’s part, as well as his own; and 
when the mother, a dumb, miserable-eyed woman in black came and 
stood by the bed, he spoke to her in a tone that was good cheer 
itself. “I think, madam, God will give me the little girl’s life, 
and if He does, I mean it shall be a happy one. ” 

It seemed to him as he rode back with bright eyes and bound- 
ing pulse, that all things had worked together to make the birth- 
day of his new life happy and memorable. 

Hereafter, perhaps, he could bring a history like this home to 
tell to one who would care for it more than he. 

From some subtle impulse which he did not analyze, he turned 
out of his way in going home, into the region of Baker and Bed- 
ford streets, a quarter which he had carefully avoided before. It 
is the deepest depth of the filth and iniquity of Philadelphia. He 
drew up his horse at the corner of Ninth and Mary’s streets, and 
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deliberately rode from one end tothe other of the latter. It was 
going down into Gehenna. He missed nothing: the stench, the 
rancid, broken victuals exposed for sale, the swarms of drunken 
blacks lying on the pavements and gutters like flies in the sun, a 
few filthy rags covering their bestial limbs, turning bleared eyes 
and blubber lips toward him as he passed. Was it the mysterious 
instinct of race that had drawn him there on this day, when he 
was going to forswear it and his birth-wrong forever? Be that as 
it may, at any other time his fastidious white blood (and there 
were but few drops of any other in Broderip’s veins) would have 
sickened here through every sense ; but to day a stronger emotion 
than disgust sharpened his face as he looked at the negroes, a sense 
of kinship and brotherhood, a fierce denial that his race must nec- 
essarily come to this if left free and unguided. His race! He 
stopped again, looking back at these negroes as they had come out 
of the slave pens of the South, only to find in freedom a wider path 
to hell; he knew that, a square or two distant, there were thousands 
of others struggling to rise, a respectable, industrious, God fearing 
class as any in the North, yet trampled under foot by the law, and 
society finding in the mere color of their skin a disgrace which 
white criminals and harlots held beneath their shame. Why 
should this wrong call to him to-day for redress, in a voice so 
urgent and terrible ? 

His puny body dilated with a man’s indignation from the height 
to which he had raised himself; it seemed gs if every one of these 
black or yellow faces turned an appeal to him for help “God!” 
he muttered as he rode away, “They have had hard measure! And 
John Broderip has turned his back on them with the rest, a cheat 
and a coward!” 

He slackened his pace presently, however, scanning the streets 
in his usual, moderate, grave manner. George Farr, who was lin- 
gering in the surgeon’s room for a word, when he arrived, noted, 
however, a subdued excitement in his voice and eye as he sat down 
to glance over the book of entries, pen in hand. Looking up 
abruptly, he said without preface, 

“T begin to see the meaning of that old story of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, Farr, in which you put such faith. To put ease and ambition 
and woman out of life, to give life itself for the salvation of a race— 
that was the highest manhood, But,” with a shrug, “it needed 
the strength of a God!” 

“No. The sacrifice is not a rare one.” 

“Eh? How?” turning on him. (Farr was the only one of 
Broderip’s pupils of whom he made a companion, because he was 
not afraid to differ with him.) 

“The sacrifice has been imitated in every age, sir; every day 
now, by the men who go into the war to free the negroes,” 
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Broderip-wrote on in silence. When he had finished the page he 
looked up with absent, contracted eyes. “ White men who give 
their lives for the negro? White men?” he said, thoughtfully, 
closing the book. Farr was too much used to his incoherence to 
wonder or question, and followed him as he went silently on his 
rounds, 

It was nearly dark when he had finished, and coming out, 
mounted his horse again, glancing at his watch with kindling eyes. 
It was but an hour until he should see her. Whatever alien doubts 
had tormented him to-day, with the wakening of the old blood in 
him, had vanished. He sprang from the saddle at his gate, throw- 
ing the bridle to the groom, and ran up to his own chamber with 
dilated nostrils and set lips. The-long fast was over; life’s cost- 
liest wine waited for him; it needed but to thrust out his hand 
now, to grasp it. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A MAN’S CHOICE. 


Tne house was softly lighted, and filled with fiowers; Doctor 


Broderip, coming down and pacing up and down the long suites of 
rooms, waiting for his guests, stirred their faint, fresh perfume 
in the air, and stopped now and then to rearrange a vine or 
cluster of lilies whose faulty position caught his eye. The quiet 
self-possession which often precedes a crisis in life had come to him. 
He was dressed in his ordinary coarse, old-fashioned, gray clothes, 
except that with an odd fancy, which might have been that of a 
girl, the garments he wore were all new: if there were any unclean- 
ness in the old self which he forswore to-night, he thrust it from 
him, even in paltry superstitious symbols such as this. When a 
quick step in the hall told the approach of his guests he turned his 
back to the door, looking up at a picture to give himself time for 
breath, straining his ears to catch the first sound of her footfall. 
It was only a servant who entered, however. 

“Mr. Conrad has not arrived, sir,” hesitated the man. “It is a 
patient, a colored man; I had to promise to inform you. He is in 
the operating-rocm. He’s very weak, sir,” apologetically. 

“What does that matter? You know the rules,” with a scowl 
and nod of dismissal. “But stop, Robert!” as the man went out. 
“Colored, you said? I have an hour,” looking at his watch. 
“ After to-night you will be more strict; my business in future 
must be kept out of my leisure hours.” 

He passed through the rooms, entering the little matted ante- 
chamber into which the conservatory opened, and pushing a half: 
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glazed door ajar, went into a long, uncarpeted apartnrent, at the 
other end of which, by the bright light of a low gas-burner, Na- 
Than sat, on a bench, waiting. 

Broderip paused inside of the door, closing it slowly as his 
hawk eyes scanned the figure with unusual intentness. The mu- 
latto stood up, smiling, and bowing humbly again and again. He 
had dressed himself with unusual care, with a vague notion of do- 
ing his brother honor; a gaudy waistcoat and broad shirt-front dis- 
played themselves glaringly under Major Bob’s shabby dress coat ; 
the shoes were blacked until they shone again, although the bare 
feet showed through them; the glass earrings yet dangled on each 
side of the thin, starved face; he held his hat in one hand, with 
the other, as he bowed, laid on his bald head. 

The room was long; the surgeon came toward him with a quick, 
decisive step, which grew slower as he approached, and stopped 
some paces away from him, in the shadow. He clasped his hands 
behind him, and stood a moment silent, then, in a quieter tone than 
ordinary, 

“You wished to see me, sir?” 

Nathan bowed again, turned his hat round in his hand, with a 
sound between a hysterical chuckle and a cry, glancing furtively 
sideways at the man before him. Seen closer the features were 
unfamiliar. The terrible doubt met him that, after all, he had 
been mistaken. 

It would be best to delay—to make sure. 

“T’se is not strong, suh, ef you'll ’scuse me,” when he tottered 
and caught by a table. “I’se come a long way wid a wound hyur,” 
touching his arm, “It’s not bin ’tended to so berry well. Dey 
is’nt y’ticklar wid men of my cullor.” He hesitated, stammered 
and broke down, There was no reply. The stern, unsmiling face 
before him gave him no aid. 

“ T’se come from Alabama, suh,” with a keen and bolder glance 
of scrutiny. “ When I seen you dis mornin’,” gaining courage as 
he went on, and enunciating slowly, “I tought you’d not slight a 
black man for his cullor. I sent fur you, and when you not come, 
I find my way hyar. I tought, no matter how learned you was, 
you'd not slight a black man fur his cullor.” 

“You wished me to examine your wound ?” slightly passing by 
whatever covert meaning Nathan had tried to put into his repeated 
words. 

“Yes, Mars.” He began to pull off his coat slowly. But with- 
out knowing it, he came closer step by step, his mouth open, his 
famished eyes fixed on Broderip, holding his breath. It was almost 
certain to him now that he had made a mistake. “Suh,” he said, 
holding out one hand as if begging, “Tse a slave. Tse bin kep 
from father and brother, wife and child, most ob my life. T’se 
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libed alone. I’se tought for many years ob de time when I’d meet 
agin wid dem dar.” He leaned forward, looking into the hard, 
grave face for answer. None came. 

“Tse come off ob Mars Jeems Streblin’s place, suh.” 

There was an imperceptible shadow at the name in the baffling, 
hazel eyes, gone in an instant. But it did not escape the mulatto’s 
watchful gaze. “My name’s Nathan, suh. I’se got no oder to gib 
my wife and child,” with a feeble laugh. 

“You have had hard fortune, Nathan. But there are many men 
who never have had wife or children to call their own,” in a slow, 
mechanical voice. 

“Yes, suh, among our people. Dah’s my father, suh. He an 
old man, now,” with the same probing glance. “He’s growed 
gray-headed alone—neider wife nor children. If he is made free 
de fust ob de year he’ll be left a miseble beggar after all bis hard 
work ; and he don’t know if his sons is libin or dead, to go to them 
for help.” 

Broderip made a quick, irresolute motion, a spasm passing over 
his face. “The old man is yet alive?” he asked, 

It was the question of Joseph to his brethren, as Nathan remem- 
bered with a sudden heat in his blood. “I tink heis alive,” doubt- 
fully. ‘“DPve heerd a great deal ob his work when he was young. 
He was wonderful handy wid de fingers; and times when I tink 
ob his bein an old, no-account nigger now, kicked round for bein ob 
no use, an’ me strong and hearty, it makes me nigh mad, suh, to ’mem- 
ber dat tings is so—dat I’se chained, as you might say, an’ can’t, 
help him ; God knows I’se willin’. ” 

Broderip looked at the man—at the ridiculous dress and uncouth 
figure, and the simple, earnest face; then he glanced at his own 
person, which bore in every member and gesture the signs of 
refinement and long culture. There was a critical, bitter self- 
mockery upon his face. But he said nothing: drew out the 
drawer of a cabinet and took out a case of instruments and bun- 
dles of lint, laying them on the table. Nathan glanced at them 
carelessly. Wound or operation mattered little to him, compared 
to the doubt racking his brain, He wiped his forehead, coughed, 
began again his groping, futile efforts to wrench the man’s secret 
from him. 

“Pears to me, suh, if de people ob my cullor had been true 
men dey’d have righted dis matter ob slavery demselves. Dey’d 
have claimed dere just wages, and edication, and dere own kins- 
folks. De harder de life are, de more dem as am our brudders 
counts to us.” 

Doctor Broderip bowed assent, motioning to him to remove his 
shirt sleeve, and inspecting the mangled arm with careful, grave 
eyes. When he laid his fingers on the yellow flesh, a shiver passed 

47 
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over him, which Nathan noted. Was it likely that a man whose 
trade this was should turn away, with sick, sunken hollows about 
his eyes and jaws, at the sight of a stranger’s blood? But he 
looked beyond the surgeon to the window in the far door, through 
which he dimly caught a glimpse of the soft-tinted lights, silken 
curtains, and a fairy-land of flowers, and the dull amazement and 
perplexity came back into his face; he shrank into himself, re- 
mained silent, humble, and cowed. 

The surgeon found the wound neglected, unskilfully dressed at 
first, and refusing to heal from want of vitality in the patient. 
He placed him on a lounge, going about the work with cold fingers 
and a rigid, meaningless face. ‘“ You must control yourself,” as he 
unrolled a bandage, “I am going to give you pain for a moment, 
but your life is in danger.” 

“Tse not afraid, suh,” keeping his eyes on the face brought 
nearer to his own. 

Once, during the operation, he lost sense and breath. Doctor 
Broderip stopped, stiff and silent as a pillar of stone, looking down 
at him as if it were hisown ghost that lay before him. The 
strange likeness between them in that moment of quiet came out 
clear and undoubted. The older man at. last drew a heavy breath 
‘and opened his eyes. But they met only the unmoved face of the 
‘surgeon, busy with his work. 

At that moment there came a sound of voices in the drawing 
‘rooms, dulled by distance—voices with the indescribable cadence 
about them which belongs to thorough breeding, a random chord 
or two of music, the soft flutter and rustle of women’s dress, 
Broderip looked up quitkly across the ghastly wound and mulatto’s 
body at the distant light, as if the sounds reached him from some 
world with which he had nothing farther todo. The sounds were 
few and trivial, but as a scattered note or two will suggest a _per- 
fect harmony, they brought a whole life of grace and beauty before 
both men. 

“Tse keepin’ you from your friends, suh,” with an uneasy move- 
ment; “let dat arm alone. I’se oughtn’t to hev come; I wur mis- 
taken *bout some tings. You ought to be in yander, ’pears to me. 

“No, my place is with you, Nathan,” his hard face breaking up 
into a smile, more weak and pitiable than the slave’s. 

“ You’s one dat knows your duty, Doctor Broderip,” cheerfully. 

“Yes, I know it,” lifting one hand slowly to pass over his fore- 
head. 

The sounds came nearer—Phil’s shrill voice, a woman’s low 
langh. The whole outer man may be a mask, but the laugh be- 
trays the secret; this was curiously innocent and sincere. Nathan 
turned as he heard it, with a brightening of his simple face, but 
the surgeon kept his eyes fixed on the wound. Through the far 
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door Nathan saw the boy pulling bits of a vine that hung from the 
roof of the conservatory, and the fairest woman he had ever seen 
standing below, waiting for them. Looking back at Broderip, he 
found that his eyes were on her now, hard and dull. Her lithe 
figure, in its thin, white robes, was in front of the wall of brilliant 
flowers, her bare arms were held up, her whole action was free and 
careless as he had never seen in her before. There was color 
glowing through the solid ivory flesh, a tender, noble child’s heart 
looking through the pure face, waiting for the call of its master. 

Broderip stood up, the steel probe in his hand. 

His wife, waiting for his strong arm, for the tenderness and pas- 
sion gathered and barred within his breast in his splitary life; all 
his recompense waiting with her; all the world of goodness, and 
culture, and beauty into which he had fought his way during these 
years, waited, it seemed to lim, with her on that side of the thin, 
glass barrier. On this side, what? With the few black drops 
that made him kin to this creature, looking up at him with a 
brute’s intelligence in his eyes—the fortunes of his race. There 
was no middle ground. Let him acknowledge the mulatto as his 
brother, and he stood alone, shut out from every human relation 
with the world to which he belonged. A negto—no wealth, no 
talent, no virtue could wash out that stain or put him on a leve! 
with the meanest servant in his house again. 

He bent to his work, his hands moving swiftly; Nathan made 
no whimper under the torture they gave, but his brain was touched ; 
his jaw fell presently, and he began to wander childishly in his 
talk. He had little physical strength left to cope with this new 
strain. The thought of which his mind was full babbled out 
presently. Looking straight into Broderip’s face, with the recog- 
nition he had not dared to hint before, he said: 

“T’se oncertain, suh, if you’se my brother or not. Seems as if 
you could’nt be de lad dat rode off wid M’s Jeems, waving his ole 
cap back to me, lookin’ out of de stable window. It’s bin years 
an’ years, and I neber done forgot dat peart little chap. I tought 
T’se had found him again. ’Pears to me dat de disappointment to- 
night was de hardest ob my life.” He took one of the surgeon’s 
delicate hands into his yellow, horny palms, pulling it with a slow, 
hopeless motion. The surgeon drew it away with the same subtle 
reaction of feeling that had come to him this morning among the 
squalid blacks. They were his own. Whether he loathed or re- 
spected the black skin, the mysterious sympathy of race (as real in 
Broderip’s puny frame as the red ligaments that bound it together), 
made it more familiar than any other; the whole bond of child- 
hood and its associations brought it close.. He never touched one 
of his own people without a quick throb of kinship beneath all 
of the shame or all of the disgust. 
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In the room without, Phil whistled some simple air, and Marga- 
ret, as she arranged her flowers, sang carelessly a broken verse of 
the song—a sweet, mellow little ditty, such as she might carol over 
her sewing, or lull a baby to sleep with. It brought strange pic- 
tures, long hid in Broderip’s hungry heart, before his eyes. He 
looked at her long and earnestly, and then, with the calmness of 
settled purpose, down at Nathan. 

There was an artery which had been tied; the ligature, though 
sufficient, was slight; there was a keen little knife that lay upon 
the bedside. One touch of its blade, and his secret was safe for- 
ever. He stretched out his hand for it. 

The gas light above them threw a ring of light about the couch ; 
a sudden current of wind jarred the flame, and threw uncertain 
shadows about them. Broderip shivered nervously—glanced up 
with an oath, To his superstitious fancy it had taken life to delay 
him. 

“ Let me adjust that bandage; it binds you?” 

** Dat’s so,” with an uneasy shift of his body. “Kin you reach 
it, Doctor,” straightening his arm for Broderip’s convenience, 
talking on in the same drowsy, half unconscious monotone. The 
surgeon heard keenly, and comprehended, while he untied the first 
tie of the knot. The room directly overhead was that of the inva- 
lid. Was it a morbid fancy, or did he hear a warning cry of 
“John! John!” Her childish old face was thrust like a shadow 
between him and Nathan. His sight was clouded. He put his 
hand to his eyes. “It was no use, old friend,” he thought; “the 
brute is a brute still.” Reason or the devil hastened to supply his 
brain with other defence. Never before had they found it so cool, 
alert, electric with vigor, as in that second of time, while he stood 
balancing the knife on his hand, waiting for the flickering light to 
grow steady. He had a right to his manhood—a right. How 
could he bring his faculties and needs into the bound allowed this 
negro’s life? It was self-murder. 

“A narrow life demands a narrow soul,” he quoted aloud, look- 
ing at Nathan with a cynical smile, which faded, leaving his lips 
blue and contorted. His eyes searched his brother’s face; he 
remembered that it was for the last time. 

A simply dull perplexed face, for Nathan was trying to under- 
stand the words which he supposed were addressed to him. 

“{ don’t know any narrerer way of livin’ than in slavery,” he 
said patiently; “dough I hadn’t a hard master, suh. But it’s de 
loss—de loss ob ebery ting. Howsever, I’se goin’ back dar.” 

The light had steadied now—the knife was firm in his fingers; 
yet Broderip stood dully repeating the last words. A trifle; but 
it kept back the last moment. “ You are going back ?” 

“Yes, Massa, I’se ’ll take my chance. I can’t lib on de milk 
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and honey hyur, while de ole man, and Anny, and de boy is yan- 
der. If I find ’em I tink God is good ; but if not—if so be as dey ’s 
lost to me—I’se sees dat de best of de white men hyur is goin’ to 
Car’lina, fightin’ for my people yet in slavery; and I’se’ll gib my 
life long wid de rest. Dah’s nuffin better I kin do wid it.” 

The scarlet blood dyed Broderip’s face and throat; he looked at 
his brother with an astonished doubt in his eyes. 

“You mean that you—youw would give your life for your people ? 
Mankind has hardly used you well enough, I should fancy, to edu- 
cate you for a hero.” 

“T donno, suh, what you mean by dat,” after a moment’s hes- 
itation. “De white men hes kep me like a brute in my life, dat’s 
elar, but dey kent hinder me from dyin like a man,” turning wearily 
on his side, 

Doctor Broderip drew himself slowly up from a stooping pos- 
ture, with a heavy breath, like one awakening from a sleep. There 
was an instant’s pause, and then a slight click like a lancet ora 
knife shut. “Like a man—a MAN, and the brute would be left 
behind ?” he said under his breath. 

Nathan, half asleep through pain and exhaustion, fancied the 
voice was one familiar to him when he was a boy. After a long 
while the surgeon’s hands began to move about him again gen.ly, 
and the sallow face, when it bent over him, was transfigured with 
the strength and nobility of a great thought. A touch at the bot- 
tom of the maelstrom will send the doomed man to the upper life 
again; and that chance word of poor Nat’s had struck Broderip’s 
soul out of its murderous depths into the free light and air. He 
put his hand on the mulatto’s broad, melancholy forehead and held 
it therea moment. Nat smiled humbly, when he took it off, at this 
remarkable token of the great man’s kindness. He never knew 
what that touch meant to him. 

“What can a man do more than this, that he should give his 
life for his friends?” he heard Broderip say in the indistinct dis- 
tance to which all about him was dully withdrawing. “ Better 
that than wife or child.” 

The little man lying on the lounge roused at the words, thrust- 
ing one arm uneasily under his bald head, “It’s de best work for a 
man, I spose, suh; but, O my God! if I could only see Anny and 
de boy agin.” 

There was no reply; but the fingers at work with him moved 
quick and deftly; the relief was soothing as an opiate; before 
Broderip had his work done, the mulatto was wrapped in a sleep 
heavy as death. The surgeon went through the routine of putting 
his instruments in a case and washing his hands like an automaton ; 
then he came back, and, throwing a cloak over the sleeper, lowered 
the gas and stood listening to the faint swell of music that ebbed 
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and flowed through the room, and looking down at him with a 
smile of mastership in his hard face. 

His secret was still his own—his fate in his own hands. He 
could send this man back to the hospital to-night, his quest baffled, 
and turn his back forever on him and his race. He went nearer to 
the door, glancing into the matted little room, walled with flowers. 
It was vacant now; but the soft lights, the perfume, the pure air, 
waited for their mistress, he thought. Once let him rid himself of 
this man, and it needed but a word to bring her there, to tell her 
the long delayed story of his love, to receive in her reward and 
atonement. “Let him rid himself of this man”—his brother. John 
Broderip stooped and picked up the hand of the man he meant to 
murder half an hour back, scanning it—scanning the meek face, 
with its gray ragged fringe of hair, combed smoothly down over the 
temples ; the bent back, which had felt the lash, with his own weak 
chin quivering, and the subtle likeness to the slave, growing more 
perceptible each moment, in his yellow face and stooped body. Some- 
thing stronger than selfishness or pity, gripped his soul at that mo- 
ment and moved its currents, as the rivers of water flow at the will 
of the king’s hand—nature, instinct, blood, what you will—a some- 
thing which made John Broderip and his life and wants seem but a 
part which he had acted im a comedy; and the boy Sap in the sta- 
bles, with his animal pleasures and his animal discontent, the only 
real life to him. 

“Brother, brother,” he said aloud, testing the sound. For 
twenty years there had been no such tie between him and any 
human creature. He laughed as he said it—an eager, credulous 
laugh. He was not ashamed of this sleeping wretch, of the coffee- 
colored skin and clown’s clothes. They had used him as a brute, 
but they could not hinder him from discovering what true manhood 
was. “ Better than I,” said John Broderip —* better than I.” 

How the poor devil had clung to him, too! After this half a 
life had gone, following up the boy Sap, with love such as John 
Broderip’s gifts or skill had never been able to buy for him. Never 
—not even from Margaret ? He would test that. At the thought 
his very lips whitened. Could he dare that ?—to test her with the 
truth ? 

There had never been atime since he had been brought face to 
face with Margaret Conrad’s blunt, trutb-telling nature, when 
this thought had not underlaid his love and passion for her. A 
certainty that the truth would be an eternal barrier between them, 
and justly so; yet a mad impulse to tell it to her, which he had 
felt for no other since he assumed his disguise. To-night, the night 
when he meant to woo from the secret depths of her soul the evidence 
of her love for him, when he meant to touch her lips at last to his, 
to feel her heart beating against his own, weak and famished, 
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which had never known the love of woman, the desire to be true 
to her, to strike down the damnable lie in which he moved, became 
maddening. 

Why! even this poor hostler took up the burden laid on him 
—dared, owning himself black, and a slave, to find out a heroic 
use for his life! He did not patch it into a miserable sham, a peril- 
ous imitation of the white man’s, 

He stood looking through the shadow at the little room, the cen- 
tre of light and color, from which issued a strain of soft, enervating 
music. Another voice made itself audible in it. Why should he 
sacrifive her life and his own to a morbid scruple? He was safe; 
the danger, averted to-night, was gone forever. Why should he 
voluntarily drag the fate of his race upon him? Why? There 
was no hope that she would marry him knowing what he was. 
The instinct that held the races apart was unconquerable, and in 
no one had he known it stronger than in Miss Conrad. 

For one moment Broderip stood motionless, his back to the dis- 
tant light, looking at the sleeper before him. In that moment the 
two paths of life opened clearly before him, and he made his choice. 
He looked up quietly. “ Better be Sap in the shambles,” he said, 
“than the trickster I have made of John Broderip.” 

Stopping by the lamp as he passed it, he drew out from his 
breast the string of rose-colored shells which Margaret had given 
him. How pure and clean they were! That first morning they 
had seemed fitting to her, he thought; since he knew her longer, in 
God’s earth he thought there was nothing so pure and true as she ; 
she had given them to him. He opened his jacket and laid them 
in their hiding-place. again, with a pleased smile, such as a child 
might give. “No matter what color God gave me, I’ll make my- 
self fit to keep her gift,” he said, as he buttoned the gray coat, and, 
pushing back the hair from his damp forehead, went out through 
the dimmed and quieted room to find her. The little gif’ was all 
that belonged to her which he should ever possess, he thought; yet 
he went out with his usual quiet, grave step, and head uplifted. 

Having touched shore, whatever of this life’s hope might be 
taken from him to-night forever, the lie in which he had lived was 
gone, and his feet were firm. Black or white—Margaret his wife 
or taken from him—these he felt were outside trifles; in his soul 
he faced God, at last, an honest man. 
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MERICA is not behind other countries in ability to appreciate 
a good dinner. That American cookery is, generally speaking, 
worse than the cookery of any other civilized nation is due neither to 
a lack of palate in Americans nor a lack of wealth: still less is it 
due to any lack of raw materials in the country; because it is a 
fact beyond question that the natural products of this country are 
more abundant and various than those of any other. But for the 
inferiority of American cookery there are several reasons, of 
which the first and perhaps the principal one is, that the Pilgrims 
and other settlers were obliged, by force of circumstances, to live 
in the plainest manner, and sometimes feed on the coarsest 
food. That has become customary with the following generations 
which was obligatory on the first. 

Nature produces here hundreds of different kinds of food, and 
yet, in many parts of the coantry, people live on but about half 
a dozen kinds, Winter and Summer. The efforts of Peter Parley 
and other writers have not yet changed much, if any, the popular 
habits of living. It is not the work of a few men, or of a few 
years, but the work of time, that brings a change in the social man- 
ners of a people. 

Those who advocate what they cali plain living sometimes mis- 
take in giving for examples of their system a few healthy persons, 
said to live plainly on corn-bread, water and molasses, or the 
like. But nothing is more absurd than recommending a general fixed 
diet to everybody. Let a bookeeper, or editor, or author, or 
a clerk, etc., adopt a farmer’s diet, or the diet of any other man 
working out of doors, and see how long he will keep in health. 
The food of a man working out of doors passes through his system 
in about seven hours, more or less, according to exertion ; while 
that of a man working in doors at mental labor, may require forty- 
eight hours. With the same food, the one will be healthy, alert 
and in good spirits, while the other will be drowsy and dyspeptic. 
Food should always be selected and prepared according—tist, to 
constitution; 2, to occupation; 3, to climate; 4, to season; 5, to 
age, and, 6, to sex. 

We, too, advocate and recommend “ plain food” to everybody. 
But there are several kinds of plain food, and the best is generally 
the plainest. All will agree that beef is plain, though excellent 
food. It is plain when properly cooked ; it is coarse when leatherly 
cooked. It is perhaps extravagant (although many who like it 
and can afford it do not think so), when you add to a piece of 
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beef twenty dollars’ worth of truffles or thirty of swallows’ 
nests. 

Ladies know that the trimmings of a hundred-dollar dress come 
to about one hundred and fifty dollars, It is very often the same, 
not with trimmings, but with fillings, in cooking. The writer of 
this has seen a turkey weighing forty-five pounds filled with thirty 
pounds of truffles. The cost of the turkey was only two hundred 
and twenty-five francs, while that of the filling was four hundred 
and fifty francs. The same here to-day would come to about two 
hundred dollars, and no doubt would find purchasers. 

Luckily, we have not yet gone back to the luxury of the Romans, 
who used to prepare olives in this way: first stone the olive and 
fill it with a kind of custard; then bone an ortolan and stuff it 
with the olive; then bone a larger bird and fill it with the ortolan, 
and so on till you reach the ostrich; after that, bone an animal 
into which the ostrich can be placed, and follow the scale up as far 
as the elephant, which latter is used to stuff a whale. Roast well 
the whole mass—and eat the olive only. 

And yet, say what we please of this extravagance, the profusion 
of dishes on the tables of what are called first-class hotels is hardly 
better. The’ Americans themselves are astonished the first time 
they see this profusion, and foreigners are amazed at it. Ameri- 
cans, it is true, eat more on account of drinking hot tea while eat- 
ing, which causes the food to pass. through the system too fast to 
allow the organs of digestion to assimilate it. Nevertheless, more 
than half of what is put on the plates is not touched, and, of 
course, goes to the swills, 

It may be pronounced a custom peculiar to this country to pay 
little attention to the quality and preparation of food, and great 
attention to quantity. Twenty dishes are placed before you, one 
after another. You taste of the first; do not like it: go to the sec- 
ond, which is thesame ; and so on tothe last. Unwilling to complain, 
or in a hurry to go to your business, you fall on bad butter, eat a few 
mouthfuls, pay, and leave. Some guests are braver. Determined 
to have something for their money, they bolt a certain amount 
of food, wash it down with bad tea, and go. They feel heavy; 
and, without taking medicine, get all its disagreeable symptoms. 

Are hotel-keepers to be blamed for that? Not in the least. If 
the majority of the people were resolved to have food of a better 
quality, and better prepared, and, above all, were bold enough to 
say so openly, instead of privately grumbling about it, this evil 
would soon be remedied. But every man tells you he works for 
“bread and butter,” while one in a hundred gets what he works for. 

In many hotels it is impossible for cooks to prepare food properly, 
however good the raw materials may be, because the kitchens are 
hardly large enough for an ordinary family. So again, three cooks 
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are expected to prepare an amount of food that would require at 
least ten to prepare it well. 

But good cookery has examples here. The members and mana- 
gers of the New York Union Club, wishing to give General Grant 
a dinner worthy of his merit, procured the services of seven French 
cooks, who worked for ten days and parts of ten nights to prepare 
it. It was certainly the most recherché dinner (not as a showy, 
but as a well-prepared one) that has been given in New York for 
several years. It was a dinner at which one could eat. 

The bill of fare was made with care, and according to the rules 
of gastronomy. It was served by four, and composed of: 

POTAGES. 
Consommé de quenelles, 
Terrapin 8)_,. 
RELEVES OF FISH. 
Salmon, lobster sauce, 
Bass, a la No: mande, 
Petites bouchées, a la Princesse. 
RELEVES OF MEAT. 
Saddle of Mutton, 4 l’Anglaise, 
Capons, a la Cardinal, 
Deer, au chasseur, 
Fillets of beef, flamande. 
ENTREES, 
Sweetbreads, a la Conti, 
Supréme of fowl, a la Dauphine, 
Quails, 2 la Talleyrand, 
Timbales Milanaises, 
Mayonnaises of chicken, en Bellevue, 
Lobster salad, 
Patés de foies gras Isabelle, 
Boned turkey, 4 la Royale. 
ROTIS. 
Canvas-back duck, 
Young turkies, 
Young partridges. 
ENTREMETS. 
Peas, a la Frangaise, 
Italian artichokes, 
Potatoes Duchesse, 
Spinach, a la créme, 
Asparagus, en branches, 
String beans, a la maitre-d’hétel, 
Mushrooms sautés, 4 la Bordelaise, 
Traffles, with champagne, 
Sorbets, a ]’Andalouse. 
SWEET DISHES. 
Timbales Washington, 
Meringues impériales, 
Bavaroises aux fruits, 
Glaces Napolitaines. 
DESSERT. 
French coffee. 
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The grand dinners given lately in New York to Sir Morton Peto, 
President Johnson, and to Mr. George Peabody, did not differ 
much from the preceding, except in preparation. 

The best prepared supper that has been given lately was that 
served the fifth of November, 1863, at the soirée given to the Rus- 
sians. Several of the dishes could not have been better prepared, 
aud many who tasted of the oysters d la poulette, salmons au beurre 
de Montpellier, pités de gibier, quails aux feuilles de vigne, baba 
glacé aurum, gelie Macédoine, compotes, ete., still remember their 
delicate and agreeable flavors. 

The managers of that supper, like those of the Umon Club, 
know that raw materials alone, however good they may be, can not 
make a good diet without being properly prepared. 

This country, finally, beside being better provided than any 
other in raw materials, has no caste; money, therefore, is more 
generally plentiful, and everybody has more or less, and can afford 
to live well. 

Let me add a word or two on other matters : 

The meaning of dinner served by four is, that four dishes of the 
same thing are served instead of one, all at the same time; so that 
at the dinner just spoken of, four consommés with quenelles ; four 
terrapin soups, and so forth, were served instead of one, and a 
hundred and twenty-eight dishes, instead of thirty-two in all, 
beside the dessert. 

We have an R in the month, which emblematic letter is to ama- 
teurs, of the testaceous bivalve, what the first invitation to a 
soirée is to a school girl I will take the liberty to give a sugges- 
tion or two to oyster retailers. Do not commit the misdemeanor 
of washing oysters: In the name of the human stomach, give 
up that abominable habit of dropping the oysters in water as 
soon as opened. To submit such a delicacy to so barbarous a 
treatment, in a civilized country, is unpardonable. Before opening 
them, wash them a little better than you generally do, and be 
a little more careful in opening them: save as much of the 
liquer as is possible. It may take a little more time to open 
them preperly, but everybody will be willing to pay a few cents 
more per hundred, to have them clean and accompanied by their 
own liquor, 

Prerre Bor, 
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—— Ir isa great mistake to make the power of exciting laughter a test 
of the quality of wit or humor. The truth is that the highest and finest 
humor is often not very laugh-provoking, and excites at first only a smile of 
surprise and admiration, although laughter may come when the joke is re- 
membered. In many cases it never gives that hearty side-shake which will 
be provoked by a common and coarse practical joke. The quality of this wit 
or humor, however, is enduring; it remains ever fresh. Of this kind of wit 
is Sydney Smith’s stupendous joke about the equator, the very vastness of 
which prevents its being taken in at first by most hearers. All of our readers 
may not have heard that at a time of great excitement about North-pole 
voyages, a scientific guid nunc, relating the indifference of a friend to the 
great subject, said, “Why, would you believe it, he said ‘damn the North 
Pole!’” “ Believe it?” said Sydney Smith; “such a man is capable of speak- 
ing disrespectfully of the equator.” Few persons laugh at that joke when 
they first hear it; but very few who have a fine appreciation of wit do not find 
it grow upon them year by year. Of the same large style is a joke almost 
unknown even among special lovers of humor. Governor Pownal, a British 
magnate, wrote a letter to Dr. Glynn, of Cambridge, in which he said that 
he had long been possessed with a notion that from the nature of the quad- 
ratic equation, which has two*roots, an argument might be deduced for a 
future state. One of the roots only he supposed would answer the conditions 
of the equation. The other he imagined might have some use; but as that 
could not be discovered in this world, he concluded that it was left to be dis- 
covered in the next. 

One sure result of the late war is that the North and South will un- 
derstand each other better than they did before. This a may not 
yet have been very widely diffused, or very fruitful of good; but it will ere 
long be scattéred broadcast over the country, and it must bring forth good 
fruit. While the older men of the present generation bear sway there will 
not be much change in the attitude of the people of the two “sections” to- 
ward each other; but as their power diminishes before that of men not too 
old to learn and lay aside their prejudices, the antagonism of North and 
South will dwindle away, and before fifty years have passed it will be a mere 
subject of history. We admit, without hesitation, that in this matter the 
North has most to learn—that is, that the moderately educated, and even the 
cultivated people of the North, have more to learn than the corresponding 
people at the South. For as to the others, the meat whites, no Yankee who 
had not seen them, and had some intercourse with them, could conceive of 
such a degree of ignorance and incapacity in one of his own race as pre- 
vailed throughout these people all over the South. Preserving unmistak- 
ably their Anglo-Saxon traits, they had yet, in the course of three or four 
generations of degradation, become the most repulsive and grovelling erea- 
tures that could be found outside the pale of barbarism. They could do but 
one thing well—fighting ; and their ignorance and their abjectness, combined 
with their pugnacity, to make them just the material that the planter class 
wanted for soldiery in their struggle with the Government. These mean 
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whites knew little more of the Government of the United States and the 
people of the North than they did of the Government and the people of 
Japan ; and they were easily made to believe that they owed no allegiance to 
the one, and that the others were miserable, cowardly creatures whom they 
could beat five to one, and who had no other objects in life than to cheat 
them with wooden clocks and other pedler’s truck, and make the negroes their 
equals. The result was that these men fought like furies under the absolute 
control of the class which they had looked up to all their lives. ‘hey could 
be fed and clothed at very much less cost than than our men, because even in 
the time of peace, and at their own homes, they lived in what would be to 
our poorest native class want and squalor. The paper upon this class in the 
present number of THe Garaxy is a minute and faithful portraiture; and 
not only so; for it sets forth the relations of the three elements of Southern 
society to each other before the war with clear insight and sound understand- 
ing. It is worthy of special attention, because the writer is a Southern man, 
born and bred among the planter class, whose traits he incidentally describes 
while giving those of the Southern helot. It might, perhaps, be said with 
reason that he is too indiscriminate in speaking of the planters as “an en- 
lightened, refined, and wealthy body.” Enlightened and refined men there 
were in that class in great numbers; but it cannot be denied that it also in- 
cluded, especially in the Southwest, a much greater number of.men,who were 
narrow-minded, ignorant, coarse, and cruel. But this, we think, is the only 
exception that can be taken to Mr. Seabrook’s article. 

—— Brineget Durery, the Irish servant woman who was hanged for the 
murder of her mistress, in New Jersey, seems to have been a strongly-marked 
type of a certain sort of human creature which till lately has received little 
attention from the rest of its species, other than was necessary conveniently 
to shoot or to hang it, or to set it to rot quietly in prison. One of her own 
sex, who is an intelligent and close observer, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
visited her in prison, and has described her in a letter which we may be sure 
contains a portrait both faithful and spirited. This creature, Celtic by race, 
feminine by sex, seems to have been as brutal and savage a being by natural 
organization, from the very beginning, as could well be found among human 
kind. Her brain was low and bulging at the base; her nose short and con- 
cave, above a long and heavy upper lip, like that of an ape or a gorilla; her 
gums and teeth cat-like; her eye “like that of a reptile;” and her very 
hands not only large and coarse, but with an expression—for hands have an 
expression—which is called “dangerous.” Her whole person was coarse, 
heavy ; and she had, says her limner, “not one character of beauty even in 
the lowest degree, not one ray of sentiment, nothing genuine, hardly human, 
except a weak, sometimes a bitter, smile.” We must take this description 
with one exception, which is due probably to haste in the choice of phrase- 
ology. For that there was something genuine about Bridget Durgin, genu- 
inely bad, surely cannot be doubted. But that the portraiture is true we 
may safely assume. The writer says that she looked upon Bridget Durgin 
“ without prejudice,” and described her “without exaggeration ;” and we be- 
lieve the assertion in both particulars. The judgment she passes upon the 
case of the murderess is, we may be sure, equally unbiassed by prejudice or 
personal feeling, and is worthy of attention. Her observation of the crim- 
inal led her to decide that “she was born without moral responsibility, just as 
much as the tiger and the wolf is soborn.” In any case the disposition to be 
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made of criminals and the management of the criminally inclined is one of the 
gravest problems of statesmanship; but if a human being can be born 
without moral responsibility, then, indeed, does the question, “‘ What is to be 
done with this irresponsible creature? assume a very terrible aspect of vast 
proportions. For this morally irresponsible animal, who has a brutish na- 
ture and a body almost brutish, has yet human affections and human pas- 
sions. She hasthat most human passion vanity, in its meanest, cruelest, most 
human form—ambition ; and having imbibed the notion that her master de- 
sired her person, she puts her mistress out of the way, in hope that she may 
have a man of superior condition for a husband. The case, which, be it re- 
membered, is a typical one, is complicated, too, by the consideration which is 
set forth by the writer mentioned, and which, from her standing point, cannot 
be denied, to wit, that Bridget Durgin’s moral irresponsibility, and the dan- 
ger of having her loose like a tiger or a wolf among human creatures, “ might 
have been easily seen before she steeped her hands in blood,” which means, 
we suppose, before she killed her mistress. But if we may be sure that Dur- 
gins are morally irresponsible, and that having yet murdered no one they are 
ready at any moment to murder, it seems that the question as to the disposi- 
tion to be made of this sort of animal is mightily simplified. For if the 
ability to invent powder and shot, and to make knives and axes, and 
prepare poisons, be not given to us to defend ourselves against wolves 
and tigers, and other creatures born without moral responsibility, and 
not to revenge ourselves upon them after they have satisfied their 
thirst of blood to our bereavement, for what, in the name of rea- 
son, was it given? That these Durgins, morally irresponsible wolves 
and tigers, have in some sort a human form, and are human creatures in so 
far that they can serve in our houses and desire to marry us, only makes 
them the more dangerous. Whatcan besaid, then, against having a sufficient 
tribunal of judgment, say a bench or jury of Mrs. Oakes Smiths, who, exam- 
ining the physical conformation and the physiognomical expression of all two- 
legged upright creaturessshall pronounce them either men and women, or 
wolves in men’s clothing, morally responsible or morally irresponsible, and, if 
the latter, then let them with such semblance of decency and respect as may in 
some sort satisfy their kinsfolk, be taken out and put to instant death. This 
would not be capital punishment; not punishment at all. For if Durgins are 
born dangerous to the community, and are murderers, not by desire, but in 
virtue of their moral nature and their physical conformation, they but, do 
their kind, and are no more guilty than wolves and tigers are when they fall 
upon their prey to satisfy ‘heir needs with the weapons which nature has 
given them. They cannot help their acts; they are not responsible to us. 
But neither are we responsible to them; and their death at our hands is only 
a part of the lot that they are born to. If Durgins are born with the souls 
of wolves and tigers, we are just as surely born with the right to take care 
that they do not also have human bodies with which to do the work of wolves 
and tigers. 

Some British tourist has said that every American tries to make out 
that he is descended from a noble family in England—a slander this, of course, 
for we all know that our republican simplicity holds nothing in greater con- 
tempt than distinctions of rank ; and, indifferent to all social differences but 
those of worth and culture, treats with equal consideration the commoner and. 
the nobleman. True, there are certain persons, somewhat numerous among 
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us, who, after having accumulated a goodly heap of dollars by some of the 
various modes of buying cheap and selling dear, begin to look about for a coat 
of arms for their coach panels; and it is well known that the book most 
frequently consulted at the Astor Library is Burke’s “ Dictionary of Heraldry,” 
which is in such constant demand that it never stands in its proper place upon 
the shelves, but always lies, in stout but well-worn binding, either before the 
eager eyes of some anxious inquirer, or at the hand of the assistant librarian, 
ready for the next comer. True, the result of this is that any visitor of the 
Central Park on carriage days, who is familiar with the heraldic bearings of 
the British nobility, might suppose himself among representatives of all the 
great families known to its history, from the time of William the Conqueror 
to the present, and that men who hardly know their own grandfathers, and 
who would be ashamed to own them if they did know them, display the bear- 
ings of the noble houses of Norfolk, Derby, Northumberland, Bedford, 
Montrose, Kingston, Somerset, and the like; and that at least one American 
in London had the exquisite satisfaction of seeing a pursuivant, accompanied 
by a policeman, step up to his carriage and deliberately deface the panels 
where were emblazoned the arms of a ducal family, from which, however, he 
had gracefully omitted the coronet. But still we are bound to stigmatize the 
assertion of the British tourist as a slander, and we may seriously and very 
safely condemn it as an exaggeration. There are representatives of the no- 
bility—the old nobility—of England, Scotland and Ireland in this country, 
without a doubt; in fact, one American, whose family has been here three 
generations at least, is recognized in the British Peerage as Baron , the 
head of his house, and his arms, title, residence and connections are given like 
those of any other peer of the United Kingdom. But the instances in which 
there is clear or actual descent, even remote and collateral, from a noble family 
in England are exceedingly raré, and in nearly all such cases the pedigree 
is well known on both sides of the water. The very knowledge, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding acquaintance with the laws of inheritance, sometimes 
sadly misleads its possessors. Many years ago a very estimable and accom- 
plished gentleman, now dead, who looked every inch a lord, went over to the 
old country to claim, the title and estates of Willoughby. That he was of the 
family was not denied; but he soon found out that he had no claim to the 
barony and the manors, and he returned, having only achieved the title of 
“Lord Would-be.” It is perhaps to the case of this family that Mr. Whit- 
more, one of our best heraldic scholars and genealogists, refers in his interest- 
ing article on “ Fortune-Hunting,”-in this number of Tae GaLtaxy. What 
the Willoughbys seek now, however, is not a title, but that without which 
a title is worthless even in countries in which lords are legalized institutions— 
money. There has been an outbreak of these American claims upon vast 
estates in England lately; and those who are, or who fancy that they are at 
all interested in them, cannot find more wholesome chastening to the spirit 
than that which is given by Mr. Whitmore. After reading his article, they 
must be few who do not see that it is better to seek wealth by digging it out 
of the ground or swapping jack-knives, than by claiming an estate in Great 
Britain. But, although it costs much money, vainly spent, to claim an estate, 
it costs none to assume arms and claim connection with nobility. Many per- 
sons suppose that the possession of the same name as that of a noble family, 
especially if it is a somewhat rare one, gives them a right to assume that they 
are of the same family. Such a supposition is based only on ignorance or 
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folly. Identity of name is not even presumptive evidence of identity of 
family. The contrary supposition, joined to a weak desire of great alliance, has 
subjected some who have acted upon it to sore rebuffs. We have one indi- 
vidual in mind—a worthy man of no particular breeding or culture, also dead— 
who, having become rich partly by distilling rum and whiskey, and partly by 
the sudden rise in the value of real estate brought to him by his wife, thought 
himself justified in insisting upon a claim to kinship with the Duke of King- 
ston, which he not only asserted here, attempting in consequence much state 
and exclusiveness, but put forth to the Duke himself, whom he saw in England. 
“What is your name, sir?” said the Duke. “Obadiah” (or Nehemiah, or 
some such name), said the noble Yankee. “No, sir, you are mistaken; no 
member of my family is named Obadiuh,” replied His Grace, cutting short 
the interview. But the family bear the Kingston arms all the same. So 
another family in this country bears the Montrose arms, although one mem- 
ber of it who seems to have more sense than the others, has assured the 
present writer that there is not only no evidence of connection with the family 
in question, but, what is so difficult and rare, positive evidence that any such 
connection is impossible. But these good people and most of their kind 
are not coing thus astray merely after their own foolish fancies. There is an 
ignis faiwus dancing before their eyes. Just sixty years ago the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, called “the notorious,” published a history of Hugh Peters, 
of Puritan fame, who.figures in “ Peveril of the Peak,” in the appendix of 
which book he makes some very astounding genealogical statements. He 
says that after Cromwell’s time “ New England, and especially Connecticut, 
was filled with emigrants of high families and science from Old England.” 
Among these he mentions Seymour, of “a younger branch of the family of 
the Duke of Somerset ;” “ three brothers of the then Lord Stanley, Earl of 
Derby ;” Russel, “a younger branch of the family of the Duke of Bedford;” 
Pierrepont, “ the legal heir of the estate and title of the Duke of Kingston ;” 
Montague, “ of the family of the Earl of Sandwich ;’ Graham, “of the Duke 
of Montrose’s family ;” and Clinton, “of the family of the Earl of Lincoln.” 
These impudent and foolish assertions, seriously printed in a volume of 
some interest, and even of some authority upon its principal subject, have 
misled weak and ignorant people, and caused them to make themselves ridi- 
culous in the eyes of those who know what nonsense Peters wrote, and have 
even enabled them, when they had money and social effrontery to sustain 
their claims, to impose upon people as weak and as ignorant as themselves. 
But although such pretensions are generally foolish, and the inyestigations 
by which it is attempted to find evidence in their support are the vainest 
sort of human endeavor, family history, of which genealogy is the back bone, 
is an interesting subject, and in a moderate degree worthy the attention of 
every man who does not wish to cut himself off from his kindred. Let 
those Yankees, however, who would seek their origin in England look lower 
than the peerage. If their forefathers came here as part of that noblest emi- 
gration known to history, the Puritan settlement of New England, they 
were quite surely here on this side of the water many years before “ Crom- 
well’s time” Was over, and were quite as surely neither of noble nor of 
peasant blood, but in most cases yeomen, or, in many, younger sons of the 
minor gentry. There may be a more illustrious, but there can be no better 
or more honorable lineage. 





RAILROAD COMMUNICATION 


WITH THE PACIFIC. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Tue Great Nationay Pactric Rattroap Line, which is 
being constructed, with the aid and under the supervision of 
the United States Government, between the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Pacific Ocean, forming with its existing eastern 
connections a continuous line across the continent, is des- 
tined to become one of the most important channels of trade 
and communication in the world. With its western termi- 
nus at San Francisco, the most commodious harbor on the 
North Pacific Coast, and its branches reaching the railroad 
systems of the Atlantic States by way of Chicago and Saint 
Louis, it constitutes, as it were, the Grand Trunk line of 
this hemisphere. It lies directly in the path of the great 
westward movement of population and trade, along the 
temperate. belt across this country, and becomes an essen- 
tial link in the mighty inter-continental traffic between 
Western Europe and Eastern Asia. It presents the shortest 
and most practicable route to the Pacific, and must serve 
four-fifths of all the population west of the Missouri river. 
It has a dense and productive group of States at one end of 
the line, and an energetic coast population at the other, 
with a rich mining country intermediate. Already centres 
of population dot its length from Omaha to San Francisco, 
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and it seems certain that a chain of great cities must grow 
up in its path, swelling the volume of trade and travel 
to dimensions which baffle all present estimate. 


Need of a Railroad to the Pacific. 


The necessity for railroad communication with the 
Pacific has been felt ever since the gold discoveries drew 
thither large numbers of active people. The yield of bullion 
has steadily increased, and gives signs of still greater expan- 
siov wheu increased facility of communication will have ren- 
dered mining industry more stable and profitable. Thus far 
only the richest veins could be worked at a profit, by reason 
of the very costly freights upon all the machinery and sub- 
sistence used in extracting the ores. Hereafter many mines 
will be put-within the limit of profitable working; while 
the Asiatic market for precious metals is inappeasable. 

The United States Commissioner of Mining Statisties 
gives the following estimate of the yield of precious metals 
from the Pacific States and.territories : 

1861, ..... 2+... 000+ -$43,391 000 1064, 


49,370,000 1865, 
52,500,000 1866, 


For the past year the product is estimated to be dis- 
tributed thus: 


errr 25,000,000 Idaho, $17,000,000 
Oregon and Washington, 8,000,000 Nevada, 16,000,000 
pes ee aoe 18,000,000 Colorado, Utah, &e..... 17,000,000 

In eighteen years, the Pacific States have contributed no 
less than a thousand millions of gold and silver to the store 
of the world’s treasure, and the annual yield is now reck- 
oned at upwards of a hundred millions. This is a constant 
and immense addition to our material wealth—one of our 
greatest national resources. Already Oregon and California 
are sending us also the produce of their fields, vineyards and 
fisheries, and give indications of supporting an immense 
population. 
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Material and Social Benefits. 

Beside an unprecedented export of bullion during the 
same period, there were shipped from San Francisco to 
Nev York and Great Britain, from the surplus of last year’s 
harvest, between July 1 and April 27, as follows : 


Wheat in sacks, 4,336,387 Ibs. Flour in bbls., 400,000. 


The year’s crop was estimated at 12,000,000 bushels, and 
the crop of 1867 is said to be even greater, and large 
portions of the great interior basin have drawn their sup- 
plies from the States of California and Oregon, aside from 
the above quantity exported. 

West of the Missouri boundary lies a vast expanse of 
country, rich in soil and minerals, as yet hardly explored. 
With one half of the territory, it has less than a twentieth 
of the population of the country. California alone, with a 
population of ten millions, would be no more crowded than 
New York State is with four millions, and the capacity of 
the half million square miles beyond the Missouri to support 
a population of two hundred millions can hardly be doubted. 
The half million of people in California would speedily 
jump to five millions upon the establishment of railroad 
communication ; and the value of all property interests, 
both there and in the intermediate territories, would be 
largely enhanced. A railroad is the one thing wanting to 
shower a general blessing on the Far West. 

These gratifying results, together with the prospect of a 
vast trade between San Francisco, China, Japan, the East 
India Islands, British Columbia, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Central and South American ports, the newly acquired Rus- 
sian America, have added to the original demand for a safe, 
speedy and short transit to the Pacific. The best route 
between London and Hong Kong will hereafter lie across 
the American Continent, thereby avoiding the perils of the 
Red Sea, or the long journey through the Southern Ocean. 
There is a manifest disability in the American people sending 
their passengers, mails, freights (and soldiers even), across a 
tropical foreign isthmus, or 15,000 miles round the Capes, 
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when they might have a good and easy road through their own 
territory. Independently, therefore, of the great material de- 
velopment which must follow the construction of a railroad 
to the Pacific, the people demanded it because it would be 
an additional bond of unjon to its distant parts, make its 
people more homogeneous, and enable the Government to 
preserve order and concord throughout its Western domain. 
The people on the Pacific coast are drawn from the East, 
and are still bound by the strongest ties to the Atlantic 
States. Itis not alone the key which is to unlock the moun- 
tain stores of treasure, but also to open wide the gates of 
trade and comfort—the way to home and relatives. It is to 
bring them within from four to six days of the places they 
knew in their youth. Itis to banish a twenty-two days’ ocean 
voyage, with its Isthmus fevers and its shipboard discom- 
forts, and to mark a period of deliverance to the people of 
the Pacific coast, who are practically further away from us 
now than are the people of interior Europe. 
The aid of the Government was, therefore, properly invoked 


to put the scheme within the compass of corporate enter- 
prise. 


Legislative Action on-the Scheme. 


The idea of a railroad to the Pacific has been a favorite 
theme for speculation for years, and had been urged upon 
the attention of the government by commercial and political 
conventions at intervals since 1845. 

The first practical step towards building a railroad across 
the Continent was the introduction of a bill into the United 
States Senate by Colonel Benton, in February, 1848, pro- 
viding for the location and construction of a Central National 
Road from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean—to be 
an iron railway where practicable—and providing for the 
application of the larger portion of the proceeds of sales of 
public lands to defray the expense. The terms of the pro- 
posal show that a very inadequate idea of the future great- 
ness of the Far West was then entertained; but even this 
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project received no active support. At that time there were 
no railroads west of the Mississippi—none, in fact, had 
reached it from the East—and the Erie Railroad was not 
completed. In 1850, under the patronage of the State of 
Missouri, a company was organized, and a railroad projected 
from St. Louis along the south bank of the Missouri to the 
western boundary of the State. In 1860, the outbreak of 
tiie war found it halted at Sedalia, about sixty-five miles 
trom the Kansas line. 

About the same time, three several roads were projected 
across lowa to connect the Mississippi with the Missouri. 
Oue of these has since reached Omaha (and another is 
nearly completed,) which establishes a continuous line of 
railroad from the Atlantic nearly to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, about 1,700 miles. 

Upon the discovery of rich gold and silver mines in the 
celebrated Washoe Region, on the eastern side of the Sierra 
Nevada Range, in 1859 and 1860, by which population and 
capital were rapidly drawn from California, certain enter- 
prising merchants on the Pacific Coast, foreseeing that an 
extensive trade must spring up between San Francisco and 
the interior, which must eventually be extended across the 
Continent, combined to ascertain if it were feasible to build 
a railroad across this formidable barrier of snow-crowned 
mountains. After two years of exploration, in which several 
surveys were made, the Donner Lake Pass was selected as 
the most favorable route to be found within hundreds of 
miles; and in July, 1861, Tue Cenrrax Paciric Raitroap 
Company OF CALIFORNIA was organized, under the laws of 
that State, with authority to construct a railroad to its east- 
ern boundary, so as to form part of the projected line to 
the Atlantic States. 


The Pacific Railroad Act of Gongress. 
Such was the demand for a through line of railroad to the 
Pacific, and such its importance for commercial, industrial 
and national purposes, that in July, 1862, Congress, under 
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the Pacific Railroad Act, authorized the construction of a 
continuous line of railroad and telegraph from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean. 

The general purpose of the act was to provide for a con- 
tinuous line of railroad between San Francisco and the 100th 
meridian, and from that point five diverging radial lines 
were to connect with Omaha, Sioux City, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, and Wyandotte respectively, and through them with 
the roads built or projected to the Mississippi. The main 
stem was to be built by either of the companies which 
should first reach the 100th meridian from the East, together 
with the Central Pacific, building from the Western end. 

A new organization—the Union Paciric RarLroap Com- 
pany—was formed to build the Eastern portion; and the 
CenTRAL Paciric RaitroaD COMPANY oF CALIFORNIA was 
recognized and authorized to receive the Government aid 
for the Western portion. These two corporations were re- 
quired to extend their Jines from opposite ends until a 
through connection should be formed. 

The law provides that each of these two principal cor- 
porations shall have the right to continue onward till met 
by the other; so that in case of failure or inefficiency of either 
company, the other should have the privilege of completing 
the work. The language of the Act is as follows, after 
authorizing the Union Pacific to build to the California 
boundary in case it was not sooner met by the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad (Section 10, Act of 1862): 


“And the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, after 
completing the road across said State, is authorized to continue the 
construction of said railroad and telegraph through the Territories of the 
United States to the Missouri River, including the branch roads speci- 
fied in this act, upon the routes hereinbefore and hereinafter indicated, on 
the terms «nd conditions provided in this Act in relation to the said Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, until said road shall meet and connect, and the 
whole line of said railroad and branches and telegraph is completed.” 


And again in the amendment (July 3, 1866), it is fur- 
ther euacied : 
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“ That the Union Pacific Railroad Company, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, are hereby authorized to locate, 
construct, and continue their road. from Omaha, in Nebraska Territory, 
westward, according to the best and most practicable route, and without 
reference to the initial point on the one hundredth meridian of west longi- 
tude, as now provided by law, in a continuous completed line, until they 
shall meet and connect with the Central Pacific Railroad Company, of Cali- 
fornia ; and the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, with the 
consent and approval of the Secretary of the Interior, are hereby author- 
ized to locate, construct, and continue their road eastward, in a continuous 
completed line, until they shall meet and connect with the Union Pacific 
Railroad, Provided, That each of the above-named companies shall have the 
right, when the nature of the work to be done, by reason of deep cuts and 
tunnels, shall for the expeditious construction of the Pacific Railroad require 
it, to work for an extent of not to exceed three hundred miles in advance of 
their continuous completed lines.” 


The United States Government Aid. 


In order to facilitate such a gigantic enterprise, Congress, 
after granting the right of way, authorized an issue of 
the bonds of the Government, proportioned to the length and 


difficulty of the work under construction, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about half the estimated cost of building ; beside al- 
ternate sections of public lands lying contiguous to the route. 
The companies embraced in the Act have an absolute gift 
of ten alternate sections (12,800 acres) per mile, on each 
side of the line, of the public lands, and the privilege of 
using timber, coal, iron, &c., from the territories through 
which they pass. They are also entitled to receive, upon the 
completion of continuous sections of twenty miles, the 
Bonds of the United States Government in the following 
proportions: between the Missouri River and the east 
base of the Rocky Mountains, about 650 miles, $16,000 per 
mile ; across the Rocky Mountains (150 miles), $48,000 per 
mile ; thence across the Great Basin (900 miles), $32,000 
per mile ; across the Sierra Nevada Mountains (150 miles), 
$48,000 per mile, and thence to San Francisco (about 120 
miles), $16,000 per mile. The words of the Act are as 
follows (Section II.) : 
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“ That for three hundred miles of said road most mountainous and diffi- 
cult of construction, to wit: one hundred and fifty miles westwardly from 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and one hundred and fifty miles 
eastwardly from the western base of the Sierra Nevada mountains, said point 
to be fixed by the President of the United States, the bonds to be issued to 
uid in the construction thereof shall be treble the number per mile hereinbe- 
fore provided, and the same shall be issued, and the lands herein granted be 
set apart, upon the construction of every twenty miles thereof, upon the cer- 
tificate of the commissioners as aforesaid that twenty consecutive miles of the 
same are completed ; and between the sections last named of one hundred 
and fifty miles each, the bonds to be issued to aid in the construction thereo! 
shail be double the number per mile first mentioned, and the same shail be 
issued, and the lands herein granted be set apart, upon the construction of 
every twenty miles thereof, upon the certificate of the commissioners as afore- 
said that twenty consecutive miles of the same are completed.” 

Upon portions where, by reason of natural obstacles, 
the toad cannot be continuously completed, but where 
the work is- mostly done, provision is made for an issue 
of two thirds these amounts in advance. It is also provided 
that the several Companies shall transport the Government 
nails, messages, troops, supplies, etc., at their regular rates; 


half the compensation to be paid in cash, and the balance 
upplied to canceling the Government advances. 


Roads Receiving the Government Subsidy. 

No little confusion prevails in the public mind concern- 
ing the several lines of railway proposed or projected, which 
are to connect the Pacific with the existing network of com- 
munications, all of which, with more or less of distinction, 
are styled “ Pacific Railroads.” This confusion is further 
iucreased by the fact that various local and State railroad 
organizations have incorporated into their titles the term 
* Pacific.” 

The Companies embraced in the Pacific Railroad Act, and 
entitled to participate in the grants of Government aid for 
the construction of the National Trunk Line and branches, 
are enumerated by the Secretary of the Treasury in a tab- 
ular Exhibit of the names of the different roads, the dis- 
tances to be built under Government patronage, and the 
umount of bonds to be issued to each as follows : 











NAME OF ROAD. 


Total p Aa 
of Bonds 
to be Issued. 





CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD— 
From Sacramento to the western base of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains...-.-....-. 
Thence, 150 miles across the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains 
Thence, to the probable junction with the 
Union Pacific, or to a point 78 ASA, miles 
east of Salt Lake City, [forming the sole 
link between the interior and the navig- 
able waters of the Pacific] 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD— 
From Omaha to eastern base of Rocky 
Mountains, about 
Thence, 150 miles across the Rocky Moun- 


Thence, to the probable junction with the 
Central Pacific, or tu a point 78 Aj 
miles east of Salt Lake City, estimated 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY, East- 
ERN Division (KANSAS BRANCH)— 
For a length equal to the distance from 
the mouth of Kansas River, via the 
Kansas and Republican. Rivers, to 
100th meridian—(is allowed to connect 
east of the Rocky Mountains, about 700 

niles), entitled to bonds for 


ATCHISON & PIKE’S PEAK RAIL- 
ROAD—now called CENTRAL BRANCH 
OF UNION Pacwric— ™ 

100 miles next to the Missouri river 


SIOUX CITY yt PACIFIC RAIL- 
t0A 


From Sioux City to its junction with the 
Union Pacific Railroad at Fremont.... 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD— 


From San José to Sacramento 


7.18 
150 


544 dh 


$16,000 
48,000 


32,000 


17,411,680 





701 AiR 


24,726,560 








8,256,000 
7,200,000 


9,270,560 





24,726,560 








16,600 








16,000 


1,600,000 








100 


16,000 


1,600,000 











120 








16,000) 


1,920,000 


The charter of the last-named Company contemplated a 
line from Sacramento toward San Francisco, making the 
circuit of the Bay of that name. Their franchise has recently 
been assigned to parties in the interest of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company ; and it is probable that this line will be 
incorporated with the Central Pacific Railroad, and the 
road extended from Sacramento to San Francisco by the 
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shortest, most direct and practicable route so soon as the 
overland connection is completed. In the meantime the 
travel is abundantly accommodated by first-class steamers. 

Since the action of Congress, several other railroad or- 
ganizations, both in California and in the Western States, 
have adopted, in various forms, the title of Pacific Railroad, 
which have no claim upon the Congressional appropriations 
of the national credit. 


The National Trunk Line. 


Tre Great NationaL Pacific RatLroaD, adopted and 
fostered by the Government, is being constructed mainly by 
the CenTRAL Paciric RatLroap Company and the Union Pa- 
CIFIC RAILROAD ComPANY, the former having in hand the West- 
ern portion, and the latter the Eastern portion of the Main 
Trunk line, as prescribed by the Acts of Congress, approved 
July 1, 1862, and Amendments approved July 2, 1864, and 
March 3d, 1866. The other Pacific Railroads, so-called, ex- 
cept those named in the foregoing schedule, have no identity 
with the Great NATIONAL Route, and should not be con- 
founded with it, as this is the only line being constructed under 
the supervision and patronage of the Government, and recewing 
the grants of Bonds, as well as land, for the purpose. 

Tue Union Paciric RaILroab, commencing at Omaha, 
on the Missouri river, has already extended its road across the 
plains of Nebraska to the vicinity of the Colorado boundary, 
and it is confidently believed, will reach the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, 517 miles from the Missouri, by Au- 
tumn next. Although the company has shown great energy 
in carrying its track over a favorable country, its progress 
over the three successive ranges of mountains which form 
the Rocky Mountain chain, must necessarily be more diffi- 
cult, costly and tedious. 

Tue Union Pactiric, Eastern Division (Kansas branch), 
which is to unite with the main stem at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, is also pushing rapidly forward, having 
reached Fort Harker, a point 235 miles west of the Missouri 
boundary, and five hundred miles west of St. Louis, by a 
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continuous line. It is expected this line will reach Denver, 
Colorado, in 1868. 

The meeting-point of the two powerful companies build- 
ing the main line has not yet been officially determined, 
though it is understood by the government officials and by the 
officers of the respective companies that it will be somewhere 
east of Salt Lake. The Secretary of the Interior, by whom 
these roads are finally located and accepted on the part of 
the United States, in his response to the resolution of inquiry 
of the House of Representatives, requesting information of the 
amount of Bonds to be issued to the several companies, 
dated Feb. 14th, 1867, says: 


“Since the locations of the different roads have not been definitely 
determined throughout their whole extent, the above estimate must, be 
regarded only as near an approximation as it is possible at the present date 
to furnish. The point of junction of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
has been assumed to be 78 4%) miles east of Salt Lake City, or at a point 
which will entitle each of these companies to the same amount of bonds.” 


He estimates the distance to be-built by the Union Pa- 


cific Company at 955 miles, and the amount of bonds to be 
issued therefor, at $24,726,560. Surveys by the Central 
Pacific Company, since completed, establish the shortest and 
most favorable line befween Sacramento and the meridian of 
Salt Lake at 726 miles, which would give as the amount of 
Bonds to be issued to that company on the completion of 
that length, $25,520,000. 


Central Pacific Railroad Company—Organiza- 
tion, Franchises, &c. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company of California was 
organized in July, 186i, under the general railroad law of 
that State, with authority to build a railroad from the navi- 
gable waters of the Pacific at Sacramento to the easter 
boundary of the State. 

By the 9th Section of the Act of Congress, the Company 
was required to file its acceptance of its provisions, and as- 
sume the obligations therein imposed, within six months 
after its passage, which acceptance was filed on the third day 
of December, 1862. 
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The Company enjoys the fullest authority and sanction 
of the State of California, in addition to the grants and fran- 
chises of Congress, as may be seen from the subjoined ex- 
tract from “ An Act to aid in carrying out the provisions of 
“The Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Act of Congress,” ap- 
proved April 4th, 1864 (Chap. ccccxvi., Statutes, 1863-4) : 


“ Section lst. Whereas, by the provisions of an Act of Congress, entitled 
an Act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Missouri river to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes, approved July first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, the Central Pacific Railroad Company of 
California is authorized to construct a railroad and telegraph line in the 
State of California, and in the Territories lying east of said State, towards 
the Missouri River ; therefore, to enable the said Company more fully and 
completely to comply with and perform the provisions and conditions of said 
Act of Congress, the said Company, their successors and assigns, are hereby 
authorized and empowered, and the right, power, and privilege is hereby 
granted to, conferred upon and vested in them to construct, maintain, and 
operate the said railroad and telegraph line, not only in the State of California, 
but also in the said Territories lying east of and between said State and the 
Missouri River, with such branches and extensions of said railroad and tele- 
graph line, or cither of them, as said Company may deem necessary or proper ; 
and also the right of way for said railroad and telegraph line over any lands 
belonging to this State, and on, over, and along any streets, roads, highways, 
rivers, streams, water, and water-courses, but the same to be so constructed 
as not to obstruct or destroy the passage or navigation of the same ; and also 
the right to condemn and appropriate to the use ofsaid Company such private 
property, rights, privileges, and franchises, as may be proper, necessary, or con- 
venient for the purposes of said railroad and telegraph, the compensation there- 
for to be ascertained and paid under and by special proceedings, as prescribed 
in the act providing for the incorporation of railroad companies, approved May 
twentieth, cightcen hundred and sixty-one, and the Acts supplementary and 
amendatory thereof; said Company to be subject to all the laws of this State 
concerning railroad and telegraph lines, except that messages and property of 
the United States, of this State, and of the said Company, shall have priority 
of transportation and transmission over said line of railroad and telegraph ; 
hereby confirming to and vesting in said Company all the rights, privileges, 
franchises, power, and authority conferred upon, granted to, or vested in-said 
Company by said Act of Congress ; hereby repealing all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent or in conflict with the provision of this Act, or the rights and 
privileges herein granted. 

“ Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage.” 


Similar legislative authority is granted by Nevada. 
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Progress and. Character of the Railroad. 


This road commences at the City of Sacramento, in the 
State of California, and extends in an easterly direction 
across the State to the eastern boundary thereof (about 150 
miles), thence across the richest portions of Nevada and 
Utah, to the vicinity of Salt Lake City, where it will con- 
nect with the roads building from the Missouri. 

The Company commenced the work of constructing the 
road in February, 1863, and in May, 1864, had twenty-two 
miles in operation, and thirty-one in July of that year. 
The undertaking has been carried over all obstacles with 
steady persistence, sixty-six miles of the hardest portion 
being built in three years. In November last ninety-four 
miles were in actual earning operation, to within eleven 
miles of the summit of the Sierra Nevadas, overcoming a rise 
of nearly 6,000 feet ; and a large portion of the grading had 
been done upon the fifty miles next following—all embraced 
in the mountain crossing, the whole being equal to 500 
miles of ordinary railroad. 

The portion of road between Colfax and Alta was the 
most expensive part of the whole line between Sacramento 
and the eastern boundary of the State. The present ter- 
minus at Cisco, ninety-four miles from Sacramento, is a point 
where the Company controls the entire business crossing the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

The following table will show the rate of progress and 


the elevation above the sea level: 

Miles. Feet. 
January, 1, 1865, to New Castle,................ 31 .. 930 
May 13, 1865, to Auburn, BB Ss Nes 
June 10, 1865, to Clipper Gap -- 1,600 
September 4, 1865, to Colfax,................... 56 .. 2,443 
May 8, 1866, to Secret Town,................... 66 .. 3,415 
July 10, 1866, to Alta, 73 .. 3,625 
November 29, 1866, to Cisco 94 .. 5911 
September, 1867, to Summit 5 .. 7,042 
November, 1867, to Virginia Station, estimated,.. 150 .. 5,800 
July, 1868, to Humboldt, estimated 50 .. 4,500 
December, 1869, to Humboldt Wells, estimated... . .. 5,615 
July, 1870, to Weber River (Salt Lake CAD, ‘avon .. 4,285 
December, 1870, to Fort Bridger, .. 6,261 
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The road, so far as completed, has been examined and 
accepted as entirely satisfactory by the United States Com- 
missioners, and the bonds of the United States have been 
issued thereon. It will compare favorably with any railroad 
in the United States. The law requires that the road shall 
be substantially built of the best American materials, and in 
such a way as befits its semi-national character. The rails 
are of the best quality of American iron, weighing at least 
sixty pounds per yard, and laid with wrought-iron splice 
plates, except a few miles, where wrought-iron chairs are 
used. The cross-ties, numbering 2,400 per mile, are 6x8 
and 10 inches, and 8 feet long, of red wood and tamarack, 
which is quite equal to red cedar or locust for durability. 

The culverts are all of granite, or other hard rock, ex- 
cept a few of hard-burnt brick in the valley, where stone 
could not be procured. The bridges are made of the best 
quality of Puget’s Sound timber, with foundations of ma- 
sonry. The drainage is ample and complete, and the road-bed 
is well ballasted with gravel or broken stone. The align- 
ment is remarkable for its directness in such a broken, 
mountainous country. . 

The grades are necessarily high, to surmount the sum- 
mit, 7,000 feet above the level of the. sea, which elevation 
is attained without any undulating grades, the rise being 
constant from the foot-hills on the west side of the Sierras 
to the summit thereof, thence descending eastwardly to the 
Truckee River, without loss of elevation or depression. 

The highest grade is 116 feet per mile, of which there will 
be but three and a half miles on the whole line, the average 
rate being 75 feet to the mile for the Mountain Division. 
The bulk of the heavy grade is at 105 feet to the mile, with 
numerous level intervals interspersed. Thirty per cent. 
only of the distance is occupied by curves, none of which 
have a radius of less than 573 feet, or 10 degrees. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has 17 miles, in two 
stretches, of 116 feet grade, with curves of 400 feet radius; 
and the Virginia Central, for many years worked with the 
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_unaided locomotive, grades of 296 feet to the mile, and rul- 
ing curves whose radii were 300 feet. 

A peculiarity of this route is the fact that the engineers 
have taken advantage of a bold spur or projecting ridge, 
an offshoot from the main chain of mountains, which ex- 
tends nearly to Sacramento. By following this ridge all the 
way up to the sources of the South Yuba, an excellent 
natural grade is obtained, broken by but few ravines, and 
with uniform and continuous ascent. Such another path 
across the mountains is not to be met with for hundreds of 
miles up and down the range ; as in all the passes in use by 
wagons, the mountain side is too precipitous to be available 
for railroad purposes. 

From the valley of the South Yuba across to the Truckee 
River, the ‘‘ deep snow” line of thirty-five miles is met. 
For the greater portion of this distance, the road follows 
what is called a ‘side-hill” line, and for the most part is so 
shelt@ed as to be available in winter. Between cause- 
way, embankment and tunnelythe route across the sum- 
mit will be but little affected by deep snows. At troublesome 
spots along nine miles of the highest portion a substantial 
over-hanging shed will be constructed, so as to shoot the 
snow clear of the track. The road has been made available for 
passenger-trains to run at twenty-five miles an hour, and 
freight-trains at half that speed. 


‘ Crossing the Sierra Nevadas. 


The chief difficulties apprehended in the construction of 
the great railroad to the Pacific, high mountain crossings 
and winter snow obstructions, prove, upon practical test, to 
be not at all formidable. The mountain ranges have to be 
crossed at elevations of over 7,000 feet, or more than twice 
the height of any railroad lines built on this continent. Expe- 
rience shows that it is entirely practicable, and that the 
deep snows are not likely to prove a very serious obstacle. 
In November last this Company had carried its track nearly 
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to the summit, and had demonstrated the feasibility of the 
whole mountain passage with less average engineering resist-' 
ance than is met in crossing the Alleghanies, thus disposing 
of one of the twin fears. During an unusually severe win- 
ter it has successfully operated the road as far as built, and 
could have done so over the mountains with equal ease. It 
had large working parties on the Summit Pass, ‘so. as to 
convince its officers that the other fear of impassable snow- 
drifts is equally needless. Only six days have the trains 
failed to make the regular trips from snow, which is far less 
interruption than has attended many of the Atlantic lines. 

From Cisco to the Summit, most of the heavy rock cutting 
isnow done. The crest of the ridge is pigrced by a tunnel of 
1,658 feet, the longest on the road, which was opened on 
the 29th of August. In the meantime a large force is being 
concentrated upon the line on the eastern slope. About 
twenty-five miles of this portion are now graded. A loco- 
motive has been hauled across and set up on this portion, 
and in a few days the two links will be united, and the 
mountain crossing completed, It is an important feature 
to note that the grading and preparation of the road-bed on 
the 150 miles now about completed are greater than for the 
650 miles across the Sait Lake Basin. It may fairly 
be assumed, therefore, that with the completion of this 
mountain section nearly half of the whole work and outlay 
has been accomplished. , 

East of the summit the descent is much easier, the great 
interior basin being elevated between 4,000 and*5,000 feet 
above the sea level. In fourteen miles there is a fall of 1,100 
feet, after which there is a gentle slope, nowhere exceeding 
forty-five feet to the mile, eastward toward Salt Lake. There 
are, including the Summit Tunnel, fifteen tunnels (in all 
6,262 feet) on the portion now grading, all of which have been 
cutout. Portions of this line have cost upward of $200,00C 
per mile to grade. Provision is made in the larger tunnels 
und heavy cuttings for a double track, which, from present in- 
dications, will be necessary at no distant day to accomme 
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date the growing traffic. Ten thousand men, mostly Chinese 
laborers, and 1,300 teams are employed on the work, and 
it is confidently believed that in January next the locomo- 
tive will be traversing the plains of Nevada. 


Cost of Construction and Equipment. 


The estimated cost of a single continuous line from the 
Missouri to the Pacific coast, 1,800 miles, was a hundred 
millions. Half of this sum ($49,353,160) was by Congress 
appropriated from the national credit for the purpose, to 
be divided equally between the two principal companies, 
the Union Pacific at this end, and the Central Pacific at the 
other. Ten millions more were devoted to the smaller 
branches in Kansas. 

Referring to the financial burden of so stupendous a work 
the Company’s last Report says : 


“ The original estimated cost of building the road across the Sierras was 
but slightly above that of the most expensive railroads in the country where 
the right of way had to be purchased at considerable cost. Up to the lst of 
January last the Central Pacific Company had expended in building the 
ninety-four miles in operation, together with about a third of the preparation 
upon twenty-five miles additional, and for a liberal equipment of rolling 
stock, nearly $15,000,000 ($14,558,714). Fifty-three miles additional, or about 
one hundred and fifty in ail, will, it is confidently expected, be running by 
October next, which brings the road to the comparatively smooth ground. 
The total construction cost of this mountain section will be about $15,000,000, 
or at the rate of $100,000 per mile. The rest of the distance to Salt Lake 
City, five hundred and enty-five miles, can be constructed for about 
$60,000 per mile. The difference in the prices of labor and iron, sufficiently 
accounts for the increase upon the original estimate. About $5,000,000 more 
will have been expended by midsummer for labor, rails, and equipments, 
most of which is either on the other side or en route. The bulk of the engi- 
neering difficulties, it will be observed, has already been overcome ; and by 
far the most costly and rugged resistance left behind. Rails are already be- 
ing laid east of the summit, ready for the advance when the tunnel is opened.” 


The Company have encountered, at the commencement 
of their efforts, the most difficult and expensive part of their 
work, and the success and rapidity with which it has been 
accomplished, and the financial results already exhibited in 
the earnings of the completed portion of the road, demon- 
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strate the feasibility of the route, and the profitable charac- 
ter of the enterprise, beyond all question. Rails and mate- 
rials have been bought and shipped for 160 miles in addition 
to the mountain section. The Company have on hand 
fifty-one locomotives, and a very liberal equipment for 300 
miles of road. 


Surveys and Estimates for the Extension to Salt 
Lake. 


The general route of the road after leaving the Big Bend 
of the Truckee River is northeastwardly to the Sink of the 
Humboldt River, which stream it follows for upwards of 250 
miles, through a fertile valley, abounding in wood and water, 
to Humboldt Wells, 507 miles distant from Sacramento; 
to this point the route has been officially designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior. From Humboldt Wells the 
country has been thoroughly explored to Salt Lake City, in 
all directions. Two practicable lines were found, one run- 
ning round the south end of Salt Lake, and the other skirting 
the north end. The former, however, passes through a 
rough and desert country destitute of wood and water, and 
involves, besides a longer distance, the necessity of crossing 
the famous Mud Flats of the Great Salt Lake Desert, which 
would require piling for 25 miles. The more northerly route 
proved to be very favorable in alignment and grades, and 
with plenty of wocd and water, both fér fuel and construc- 
tion. More than half the distance can be built with grades 
varying from 0 to 25 feet per mile, while none of them ex- 
ceed 75 feet per mile, for short distances. 

The following Comparative table from the Report of the 
Chief Engineer will show the grades and distances of the 
two lines; the terminal points in both cases being Humboldt 
Wells, and Weber Canyon, a rocky defile through the 
Wasatch Mountains on the border of Salt Lake, and the 
natural approach to that city from the eastward. It will be 
seen t!.at the north line is 84 miles shorter, with a difference 
of 218 feet rise and fall in its favor. 
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ROUTE. 


Distance 
in Miles. 


of Grades. 


Total Rise 
and Fall. 


Total Rise| Total Fall 
of Grades. 
Pea tae 
| 
1,969 








North Line, via Pequop 
A Renae sa ebne enwe 

South Line, ria Great Salt 
Lake Desert 


219 3,024 ,993 


303 2,032 3,179 5,21] 














The line, as surveyed from the Eastern Base of the 
Sierras to Salt Lake, gives such a favorable location 
that it is confidently believed the remainder of the line 
can be built on such easy terms as to keep the Com- 
pany’s interest liabilities down to the ratio of ‘the first 150 
miles, or less than two and a half per cent. upon the total 
cost. The assistance from the national government for this 
distance is $32,000 per mile ; while a great proportion of the 
distance can be built for $50,000 per mile, as the variation 
from the mean level does not exceed five feet per mile, for 
continuous stretches of a hundred miles, and in no place ex- 
ceeds seventy feet per mile for short distances. 

This will give the Company a Great Trunk Line across 


the Continent, following the isothermal belt, nearly 800 
miles in length, at a cost for construction and equipment of 
less than sixty millions of dollars; but worth in earning 
power a very much greater sum, as the peculiarity of its 
location forbids anything like advantageous competition. 
The Company ne to increase its force of ten thousand 


men to fifteen thouS8ind during the present season, when 
progress over the plains will be very rapid. 

In its outlays, it is worthy to be noted, that this Com- 
pany are fortunate in being able to command large numbers of 
cheap, serviceable Chinese laborers ; and also in the fact that ° 
the iron and heavy freights can be shipped round the Horn 
at less cost than it would take to send them to the Missouri. 


Construction Resources. 


For the first seven miles the Central Pacific receives the 
same Government subsidy as the roads east of the Rocky 
Mountains, $16,000 per mile; for the next 150 miles of 
more rugged country it receives $48,000 per mile, and for the 
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remaining distance (more than 600 miles) $32,000 per mile. 
The people of California have shown themselves so pro- 
foundly interested in the success of the road that the State 
and Municipal corporations have added to the resources of 
the Company. The State of California has assumed the pay- 
ment of the interest for twenty years upon one million and 
a half of the Company’s bonds; a concession worth about 
$3,000,000 in gold. In addition to the subsidy granted this 
Company by the General Government, the City of San Fran- 
cisco has donated, to aid in the construction of the road, four 
hundred thousand dollars, in city seven per cent. thirty 
year gold paying bonds; and the City of Sacramento has 
donated some thirty acres of land in that city, embracing 
about 1,300 feet of valuable water front on the Sacramento 
River, which, with the privileges connected therewith, is 
considered worth three hundred thousand dollars; and the 
Company have also received from stock subscriptions about 
$4,000,000, mostly in gold. 

The following is a Schedule of the Company’s Resources, 
upon the Mountain Division (about 150 miles), showing -the 
proportion bearing no interest, and that for which the Com- 
——* is liable : 








Interest Lia- 
bilities 
of Company. 


CONSTRUCTION RESOURCES. Value. 


Subscriptions to Capital Stock, 
Net earnings, after interest payments, 1865 (gold), 
“6 “é “ec 1866 “cc 





$4,000,000 
178,16) 
530,503 


“ae “ Ld 


1867 
estimated on basis of previous year 
Donation City San Francisco, 30 years’ bonds. . 

‘** Sacramento, 30 acres, including 

valuable water front, for depots, wharves, 


1,050,840 
400,000 


300,000 
3,000,000 


U. 8. public lands along the line 2,000,000 acres, 
_ _mostly in valuable timber, minimum valuation 
U. 8S. Government Bonds 6 per cent.; interest paid 


by U.S 7,336,000 


State Aid Bonds; interest paid by California... 

Central Pacific Convertible Bonds, 7 per cent. 
(gold), 1864 

Central Pacific First Mortgage Coupon Bonds, 
six per cent. interest (gold), payable in 
New York 





1,500,000 
1,500,000 


7,336,000 


$105,000 


440,160 





$27,131,504 





Tot’! $545,160 
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It will be seen that only two of these items bear interest 
for the payment of which the Company is annually charge- 
able. The whole interest liability upon this schedule will 
be but $545,160 in gold, when the whole amount of First 
Mortgage Bonds to be issued upon this section of the road 
are sold ; while its net earnings, by a moderate estimate, will 
be three or four times that sum. 

The above statement does not include the proceeds of 
further subscriptions to the capital stock, which they are 
entitled to issue to the extent of a total amount of 
$20,000,000. 

The total amount of public lands appropriated for the 
construction of this line is 10,000,000 acres, or at the rate 
of twenty alternate sections per mile (12,800 acres), the 
minimum value of which is estimated at $1.50 per acre, 
while much of it must be of far greater value on the west- 
ern portion, from its forests and timber. 

The Company is now selling quantities of its alternate 
sections of land at the minimum rate of $2 50 in gold per 
acre; except to pre-emptors who may deem it advisable to 
purchase from the Company in order to obtain a clear title 
at once, where the price is $1 25 per acre. There is evi- 
dence that an active settlement will follow the progress of 
the road, all of which will augment the value of the unsold 
lands and add to its business and resources. 


Remunerative* Business from Local Sources. 

It was an important question for the friends and pro- 
jectors of this enterprise to know whether the business 
would be sufficient to make it a paying investment ; and this 
question has already been answered to their satisfaction. It 
is difficult for persons residing at the East to form an ade- 
quate notion of the extent of the existing and prospective 
traffic between the ports and cities of California and the 
thriving people of the Great Interior Basin. San Fran- 
cisco is the great natural centre of business and intelli- 
gence for the North Pacific Slope. The manufactures and 
wares consumed in Oregon, Washington, Columbia, Idaho, 
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Utah and Nevada,are all drawn thence, and the three last men- 
tioned States draw their subsistence and supplies thence also. 
Such were the imperative demands of the local transportation 
beoween California and the mining regions east of the 
Sierras, that a steam road even at this cost was an economy. 
It has been estimated that the wagon freights across the 
mountains in a single year, before the commencement of the 
railroad, amounted fully to $13,000,000; which would of 
itself, without any increase, warrant the construction of the 
most expensive railroad. The actual experience of the road 
justifies the conclusion that the local traffic alone would be 
sufficient to make it one of the most profitable lines of railroad 
in the world; independently of the through connection across 
the Continent, of which it must receive the exclusive benefit 
west of Salt Lake. The earnings for the three autumn 
inonths of 1866, when freight could be forwarded from its 
terminus on the side of the mountain—were sufficient 
to pay a dividend of 12 per cent. per annum upon the cost 
of that portion. Of course a railroad that is able to pay 
the interest upon its cost, even while in its infancy, would 
be regarded as exceedingly profitable, even if the whole bur- 
den were borne by the road itself. When, however, we 
consider its constantly increasing business, and that the cost 
ot construction is so widely distributed, its financial success 
is most assuring. 

The following table will show the q@etual net earnings of 
the road as it progressed up the mountain side, after the pay- 
ment of operating expenses, for the past two years, with an 
estimate for the present year, based upon the same rate of 
increase ; and the relation of the earnings to the interest 
charges assumed by the road, upon the supposition that the 


whole amount of bonds authorized will have been issued : 


3% 








# Average Net Int. f mere Average net | Average Debt 
Miles Earnings on Bonded Earnings Charges 
Running. (gold). Debt. per ‘Mike per Mile, 





$280,272 | $102,111 7,000 
655,883 125,380 8,750 
1,600,000 545,160 10,937 
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Thus it will be seen that the road would be abundantly 
able to pay the interest upon the entire cost of construction 
and equipment ; but as the general Government and Cali- 
fornia corporations have assumed the larger portion of the 

_interest charge, the Company is able to carry over a hand- 
some surplus to the construction fund. As the heaviest ex- 
penditure is now made, and every extension of the road adds 
to the value of the whole, by decreasing the ratio of operat- 
ing expenses at the same time that it multiplies its own 
natural business, the point of financial difficulty has been 
passed. Once across the mountains a whole scheme of in- 
dustrial enterprises in Nevada and Idaho stand ready to be 
quickened into activity, which have hitherto been beyond 
the limit of profitable working. With the topographical, 
climatic and financial difficulties subdued, the Central Pacific 
Railroad of California becomes a settled and imminent suc- 
cess. 

Increase of through Trafjic. 

Estimates have been made of the probable amount of 
the through traffic which will pass over the main trunk line 
from the Pacific to the Missouri. The existing through 
trade between New York and San Francisco affords some 
basis for the calculation, and is given as follows ; 

Ships going from the Atlantic round Cape Horn—100.... 80,000 Tons. 
Steamships connecting at Panama with California and China 
—5d 120,000 : a 
2 ™ 
230,000 Tons. 4g? ; 

Thus, we have two hundred and thirty thousand tons 
carried westward ; and experience has shown that in the last 
few years, the returned passengers from California haye been 
nearly as numerous as those going. There can beno doubt 
that thé completion of the Pacific Railroad will aot only 
open the way to many persons now wishing to visit that 
coast, but also afford the opportunity to thousands at the 
Far West to revisit their Eastern homes. The following 
figures indicate the passenger business as now carried by 
ocean and overland conveyance ; 





110 (both ways) steamships 50,000 
200 “ ? $ 4,000 
Overland (both ways). - 100,000 


Number per annum. 154,600 
At present prices (averaging half the cost of the steam- 
ships), for both passengers and tonnage, we have this result: 


154,000 passengers at $100 $15,400,000 
460,000 tons rated at $1 per cubic foot... 15,640,000 


Present cost of transportation $31,040,000 


That a remarkable stimulus will be given to travel, 
emigration, mining, trade, and foreign commerce is unques- 
tionable ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that, at half 
the above rates, the revenues will be three times the above 
sum, half of which will be the natural business of the Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

Exhibit of Earnings and Expenses. 

The following table of earnings and expenses for the two 
years from January 1st, 1865, to December 31st, 1866, in- 
clusive, will show the growth of the business of the Road as 
its line has been extended from point to point, and demon- 
strate the financial success of the enterprise : 








1866. 





Gross | Operat ing! Net Gross | Operating Net 
Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. 


Months. 


$11,040 89) | $25,759 14 $10,793 19! $14,965 95 
10,479 55 29,772 13 9.916 47, 19,855 66 
15,330 26 44,409 92; 12,933 85) 81,476 07 
zt 36 52,993 17) 13,013 17 00 
22,939 § dik ini 15,507 64! 

+ $98,447 7 $219,956 38 x 16.001 33 

| 56 89} 18,867 76 

247 4 | 25,148 32 

-+| 0,4 2 | . 25,168 56 

5,925 § 065 96} 18,554 55 

"| 48,083 40\° 13,994.15 84,089 25 5,286 96 20,234 55! 
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40,454 45) 14,227 61) 26,226 84 me | 22.992 5s] oy 
| $401,942 00; $121,669 53 $280,272 47) $865,016 "7 $209,133 87) $665,883 
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exhibit is very satisfactory, showing the gross re- 
ceipts for 1866 to have reached $865,016 in gold, of which 
two thirds was net profit. 
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It will be observed that the ratio of operating expenses 
to the gross earnings is less than 30 per cent., while in the 
Atlantic States it ranges from 65 to 85 per cent. This is 
partially explained by the fact that the rates for transporta- 
tion are five times those of the Atlantic States, being ten cents 
per mile for passengers, and fifteen cents per ton per mile for 
freight, in gold. The operating expenses are but little 
greater, and constantly decrease in ratio as the road pro- 
gresses. The management of the road has been exceedingly 
frugal, notwithstanding some exceptional outlays attending 
a new line under untried conditions. 

High as these rates may seem to persons familiar only 
with the low tariffs of Eastern roads, they are deemed en- 
tirely satisfactory, and are readily paid, being less than one- 
third the rates heretofore paid for transportation by teams 
over the same region. 

The following Table of Earnings and Operating Expenses 
of several leading railroads, for the past fiscal years, from the 
Stockholder, illustrates the remarkable advantages enjoyed by 
the Central Pacific in this respect : 
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* Average for year. 


The statements of the present revenue of the Company 
from the traffic on the completed portion of their road are 
very important, as showing that the local trade of California 
and Nevada alone is sufficient to make the enterprise im- 
mensely profitable, independent of the through traffic which 





. 
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may be looked for when the completed lines shall span the 
Continent. The Central Pacific Railroad must continue to 
command this trade without competition, as no company can 
undertake to construct so costly a line without the Govern- 
ment aid, which is not likely to be granted for the construc- 
tion of a parallel line. 


Business of the Current Year. 


Complete returns of the earnings and expenses for the 
current year have not yet been received. The Winter 
months being unusually severe, and the Spring unseasonable, 
the freight could not be forwarded by teams from the tem- 
porary terminus of the road during the greater portion of 
the time. The figures, as far as received, are as follows: 





Gross Earnings. Expenses. | Net Earnings: 





POWONT cosuwe sons $33,169 22 21,564 79 | $16,604 43 
February 51,831 38 23,867 79 27,963 59 
60,029 14 20,115 16 | 39,913 98 
81,156 31 21,242 76 | 59,913 55 
98,828 59 23,184 44 75,644 15 
121,702 59 23,689 58 98,013 01 
i 174,812 05 30,973 89 143,838 16 
August 181,000 00 
September 














Or at the rate of about two millions per annum, of which 
more than three fourths are net profits ; upon less than one 
hundred miles worked. This is upon the actual legitimate 
traflic of the road, with its terminus in the mountains, and 
with only the normal ratio of Government transportation, 
and is exclusive of the materials carried for the further exten- 
sion of the road. The Company’s interest liabilities during 
the same period were less than $125,000. By the time the 
State line is reached, it is expected the earnings will be at 
the rate of over three millions of dollars per annum, which 
will be increased as the road advances. The following is 
an estimate of the business of the road based upon the two 
preceding years. It is confidently believed that when the 
line is completed to the Nevada plains, the road can be 
operated for 20 per cent. of the gross earnings, with the same 
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schedule of rates. But, in fact, there is good reason to 
believe that the traffic will be doubled or quadrupled when 
the entire mountain region is traversed by the locomotive ; 
so that without estimating the through travel (all of which 
must then fall to its share), the legitimate business of the 


road is enormous. 





Average 
Miles 


Year. . 
| Running. | 
| | 








Net Eurnings 


(gold). 


| $280,272 47 


655,883 09 
1,600 ,000 60 


$2,536,155 56 


Annual Interest 
Liabilities. 


Surplus Applicable 
to Construction F. 





125,380 00 
545,160 00 


$772,651 14 


$178,161 33 
430,503 09 
1,054,840 00 








$1,763,504 42 





It will be observed that while its earnings are heavy, the 
interest engagements of the Company upon the portion of 
the road completed are very light, about two and a half per 
cent. only of the total cost of construction and e juipment. 

It should also be noted that when the California State line 
is reached, the road is in the vicinity of the famous Washoe 
region, containing the most valuable mines in the world— 
having yielded over twelve millions of gold and silver, for 
each of several years past. It is the seat of an active popu- 
lation, and will receive its supplies, as well as large quan- 
tities of timber, over this railroad. The Government Com- 
missioner of Mining Statistics reports that its forty-six com- 
panies consume, for mining and smelting purposes, timber 
and lumber valued at one million dollars per year. When 
the North Bend of the Humboldt is reached, the rich Idaho 
mining regions are brought within 36 hours of San Francisco. 


Central Pacific Railroad Company’s First 
Mortgage Bonds. 

According to the original Pacific Railroad Act the ad- 
vances of the Government to the several companies upon 
the completed sections of their lines, were made a first lien 
upon the respective roads, equipment, &c. Under this pro- 
vision none of the companies, except the Central Pacific 
were able to carry forward the work of construction as con- 
templated. It became evident, however, that the best in- 
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terests of the country and of the government required the 
earliest practicable completion of the great enterprise. The 
General Government was already secured in the priority of 
accommodation in the use of the road for the transportation 
of mails, troops, supplies, &c.; and it was certain that the 
road would be largely devoted to the public service. Con- 
gress, in July, 1864, amended the general law so as to waive 
the prior lien of the Government upon the roads, in favor of 
such claims as private capitalists and investors might assume. 
The companies building the National Pacific Rail- 
road were authorized “to issue their First Mortgage 
Bonds on their respective railroads and telegraph lines, 
to an amount not exceeding the amount of the Bonds of the 
United States” granted for the same purpose; and it was 
provided that “the lien of the United States Bonds shull be sub- 
ordinate to that of the Bonds of the said Companies.” The 
Government, by this amendment, surrendered its own prior 
lien, and substituted in its place that of the First Mortgage 
Bondholders; being satisfied to look for the re-payment of 
its own advances mainly to the services of the road, and a small 
percentage of the future traffic extending over a long series 
of years, on the conditions prescribed by*the original Act. 
In accordance with the provisions of this amendment and 
the Statutes of Calfornia, the Central Pacific Railroad Com. 
pany are now issuing their FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
having THirty YEARS To Run, and BEARING INTEREST AT THE 
RATE OF SIX PER CENT., INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL PAYABLE 
IN COIN, in the City of New York, upon their railroad, 
the principal portion of the Main Stem Line, and the most 
valuable link in the great National Pacific Railroad. They 
are issued only in amount equal to the Government Bonds 
issued to aid the construction of the same section, viz: 
$16,000 per mile upon the first seven miles, and $48,000 
per mile upon the remaining distance to the State line; or 
less than one half the actual cost of construction, and one third 


the cost and value of the road and equipments, pledged for their 
redemption. They are in Bonds of $1,000 each, with semi- 
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annual gold coupons attached, and are OFFERED, FOR THE 
PRESENT, AT 95 PER CENT. OF THEIR PAR VALUE, IN CUR- 
RENCY, with accrued interest from July 1st, also in currency. 


Advantages of the Bonds. 

These First Mortgage Bonds of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company therefore possess characteristics and advan- 
tages peculiar to them asa class, and which render them far 
superior to the Bonds of other railroad or private corpora- 
tions. They are commended to the attention of investors 
by the following important facts : 

First. The First Mortgage Bondholders are joint investors 
with the National Government, to the same amount 
only, which places the enterprise beyond the contin- 
gencies and risks attending railroads in general. 


Second. They are issued only upon completed sections of 
the road, examined and approved by Government com- 
missioners as a first-class railroad, and consequently 
always represent a first claim upon a finished, continu- 
ous productive property. 

Third. The lien of the Government being specially made 
subordinate to that of the First Mortgage Bonds, there 
can hardly arise a contingency in which the Company 
or the Government can fail to secure the First Mort- 
gage Bondholders. 

Fourth. As the National Pacific Railroad route is destined 
to become the great Trunk Line of the Continent, 
its business must continue to increase, giving assur- 
ance of the uninterrupted payment of the interest, and 
the fullest security for the principal of the First Mort- 
gage Bonds. . 

Fifth. Published statistics show that the First Mortgage 
Bonds of leading railroads have, for six years past, been 
Jess liable to fluctuations, and have maintained a higher 


average selling price at the New York Stock Exchange 
than even the securities of the Government, bearing the 
same rate and kind of interest. 
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Special Assurances of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Bonds. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company enjoys all the 
privileges, grants and subsidies conferred by the Acts of Con- 
gress upon the several Companies authorized to construct 
the National Railroad to the Pacific, and its Eastern forks ; 
and has beside the following noticeable, exclusive, and im- 
portant local advantages, peculiar to the Western end of the 
route,—considerations which give special security and value 
to its First Mortgage Bonds : 


I. The Central Pacific Railroad forms the sole Western link of 
the only railroad route to the Pacific selected and adopted 
by Congress to receive the Bonds of the Government, 
as well as the Public Lands, in aid of its construction. 
It is exempt from parallel competition, as it commands 


the natural accessible gateway between San Francisco 
and the East. It must receive undivided the through traffic 
which is distributed among the various branch roads 
building and projected east of the Rocky Mountains. 


II. The most difficult and costly portion of its road is 
now built, and the only formidable mountain range in us 
course is practically overcome. The line is being regu- 
larly and easily worked to the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas (94 miles), and in a few weeks the track will be 
laid to the Truckee River, whence the remainder of 
the construction will be easy, inexpensive and rapid 
towards Sait Lake 
The Company has received from the State and principal 
cities of California, assistance in moncy, credit, and valuable 
property, worth over $3,000,000 in gold: and it will have 
received, upon the completion of the 726 miles between 
Sacramento and Salt Lake City, more than $25,000,000 
in the Bonds of the United States ; or at the rate of over 
$35,000 per mile. 

IV. The road enjoys already an immense, exclusive, local 
trade between Sacramento and the richest portions of 
Eastern California, Nevada, Idaho, and Utah ; sufficient 
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to make it one of the most profitable railroads in the 
world, independently of the through traffic, which cannot 
be diverted or withheld from it. 


V. The road lies wholly in territory yielding the precious 
metals, its revenues are collected in coin, and its business 
is conducted on a specie basis. Its rates for transporta- 
tion are very advantageous, being more than three 
times those of roads lying east of it; and the ratio of 
operating expenses is less than 25 per cent. of the gross 
earnings. 


VI. In consequence of the aid it receives from the General 
Government, from the State of California, and from 
municipal corporations, the annual interest obligations 
which the Company are called upon to assume are very 
light. The net earnings upon an average of about 75 
miles, in 1866, were nearly three times the amount of an- 
nual interest liabilitees to be assumed in building u, and 
were $235,000 more than the annual interest on the entire 
amount of First Mortgage Bonds which the Company can 
issue upon the first 150 miles. 


By the terms of an Act of Congress, the Pacific Rail- 
road Companies are authorized to make the interest 
upon their First Mortgage Bonds payable in gold if they 
so elect. The Central Pacific Company have bound 
themselves to pay the principal and interest of their 
Bonds in GOLD COIN OF THE UNITED States; and this 
agreement is made under the provisions of a Mortgage 
executed and recorded by them in the State of Cali- 
fornia, wherein specie payments have not been sus- 
pended, and where the legislature has passed a special 


enactment TECOZNIEING , authorizing, and enforcing con- 


tracts in which the payment is expressed in gold. The Com- 
pany’s agreement to pay the PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
of these Bonds in coin is therefore legally binding, 
unlike similar agreements made by companies in States 
where no such legislative sanction exists. 
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In these important particulars the securities of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Company possess advantages over those of other 
companies,—advantages not possessed by other railroad 
bonds ; and they offer a greater degree of safety, stability and 
profit combined, than any others now offered to investors. 

The First Mortgage Bonds of this Company are destined 
to occupy a prominent place among First Class Securities in 
the money markets of this country and Europe, and will, 
without doubt, be eagerly sought for, and anxiously dealt in 
hereafter, at rates materially in advance of the price at which 
they are now offered by the Company. 

Having been for some time familiar with the operations 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, we are satisfied 
that they are conducted with rare ability and prudence, and 
that the energetic and economical management of the Com- 
pany’s affairs entitle them to the confidence of Capitalists 
and of the public. We have carefully investigated the 
progress, resources, and prospects of the Road, and have 
the fullest confidence in its success, and in the value and 


stability of the Company’s securities. The attention of 


Trustees of Estates, Institutions, and individuals desiring a 
long, safe and remunerative investment, is especially invited 
to these First Mortgage Bonds. 

Orders may be forwarded to us direct, or through the 
principal Banks and Bankers in all parts of the country. 

Remittances may be made on drafts on New York or Legal 
Tender Notes, National Bank Notes, or other funds current in 
this city, and the Bonds will be forwarded to any address by 
Express, free of charge. Inquiries for further particulars, 
by mail or otherwise, will receive punctual attention. 

All kinds of Government Securities received at the full 
market price in exchange for the above Bonds. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


and Financial Agents of the C. P. R. R. Co., 


No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, 1867. 
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The sugar cane plantations of the tropical Island of 8t. Croix occupy and form a targe portion of 
that beautiful island. The purity and excellent medicinal qualities of the spirit known as St. Croix 
Rum, produced exclusively from the sugar cane, are well known to all. It is the purest and most nutri- 
tious of all known stimulants, but great trouble is experienced in getting it pure and unadulterated. 
Adulterers and mixers of liquors (knowing its value) have done a large and profitable trade in imitating 
it, until it has been found almost an impossibility to gt the genuine article. 

Many years ago, the writer of this and an invalid physician, while visiting the Island of St. Croix 
for their health, experienced and witnessed many surprising and beneficial effects of the Rum there 

roduced upon many of the invalids who were (like ourselves) seeking health; and, upon ing and 
investigation, obtained a full history of ite medicinal virtues. e was delighted and surprised, after 
his own recovery, which soon occurred, determined to make it the basis of a tonic and restorative medi- 
cine, with other ingredients, consisting of Calisaya, Cascarilla, and other barks, which he had obtained 
in his @xt€nsive travels in South America and elsewhere. 

The result of his labors was a glorious success for himself and suffering humanity; for the cele- 
brated Plantation Bitters was thus made known tothe world. DRAKE'S PLANTATION BITTERS 
being an article of real merit, founded upon new principles, and relying wholly - the vegetable world 
for its medicinal effects, worked a rapid revolution in the history of medicine, and b asah hold 
word all over the civilized world. e cabalistic 8. T.—1860—X. was a talisman of health, and the de- 
mand for the Plantation Bitters soon far exceeded the abilities of the proprietors te “++ 

Notwithstanding the large importations of St. Croix Rum, made expressly for the compounding 
of these Bitters, the quantity was inadequate. It therefore became necessary that arrangements upon 
an extensive scale abroad should at once be made, and an agent was dispatched to St. Thomas for 
pu . He was fortunate in securing and leasing several plantations on some of the largest and most 

roductive estates on the island. Houses, stills and presses were erected as if by magic, which bam | 
‘ astonished the natives.” The services of experienced men and natives of the island were proc 
very soon the a of the Plantation Bitters were in a position to supply their la with 
all the ae 3 7 St. Croix Rum needed in manufacturing the GREAT DYSPEPTIO NIC 
AND INVIGORATOR. The above cut represents the natives crushing the sugar cane and otherwise 
preparing it for the stills and presses. 

As an antidote to Fever and Ague, Intermittent and Malarious Fevers, Dyspepsia and other kin- 
dred diseases, the use of the Plantation Bitters is unsurpassed in the history of the world. Over five 
million bottles are disposed of annually. ‘They are adapted to old and young, ale and female. They 
are agreeable in taste, and always produce an immediate beneficial result. 





MESSRS. P. H. DRAKE & CO., the sole R rietars of the above celebrated Bitters, have 
‘o! 


pg> pee ttty ~ tJ te ty * 
8 fast mn! to @ most po e ca. It is 
the altin, and is every way superior to the best German imported Cologne, and is bold at 





WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS oF 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT ? 


This is a question which the public has a mght to ask, and it has 
also a right to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfactory 
reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, from the 
personal testimony of thousands who have used the preparation 
during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

Promptly relieve indigestion, 

Allay the symptoms of fever, 

Regulate the flow of the bile, 

Cure every species of headache, 

Tranquillize the nervous system, 

Refresh and invigorate the weak, 

Promote healthful perspiration, 

Mitigate the pangs of rheumatism, 

Neutralize acid in the stomach, 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, 

Cheer the depressed spirits, 

Assist the failing appetite, 

Operate favorably on the kidneys, 

Purify all the animal fluids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear. 
And corrects promptly, and without necessitating any interruption 
of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor complaints of the 
body which, when neglected, too often lead to the chronic disorders 
of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the preparation in their own cases, or in 
the cases of their friends, are, of course, the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation of a por- 
tion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty-three 
years, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & CO., 


878 GREENWICH and 100 WARREN STREETS, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists, 
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PELOUBET, PELTON & C0, ~~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF ° 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND MELODEONS. 
AND DEALERS IN PIANO FORTES. 


Nos. 841 and 843 Broadway, 
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These celebrated Organs were awarded 


THE FIEST PRIZE, A GOLD MEDAL, 
At the last Fair of the American Institute, New York City, 


AS THE BEST CABINET ORGANS, 
Over Mason & Hamlin and all other Competitors, 
On this, their first Public Exhibition, being pronounced superior in 


Quality, Power, and Variety of Tone, 


By a fury drawn from the best Organists and Organ Builders of Boston and New York. 
They have also Received the FIRST PRIZE wherever since Exhibited. 
Dus up in degeat geome of Walnut and Pepuees, © ey Sanpnenghe Pedals with } Rewite Guns 


Blowers and and made in the best ; they may be relied on as unsurpassed in 
TONE PROMPTNESS F ACTION, and FINISH. “h epasial ture is made of our 


PEDAL ORGANS---IN SIX SIZES, 


Which, with their smooth, pipe-like quali <0 tanh, wea ent qeilinat ate diane. solidity 
and vigor of chorus, and Se eaien Oath ans power of pedals, will be found superior for 


CHURCHES, LODGES, PARLORS, AND SCHOOLS. 
eS Price Lists, Testimonials, eto., forwarded, and any required information given 
Wier Instrements ordered by mail will be as carefully selected as if the purchasers wore present. 





Beary 


PPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


NO. 137 SOUTH FOURTH 


Mitchells New School Geogra- 


phies. 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geogra 
phy. x For F seg | children. Dalgell a 
onegrn introduction to the Author’s Primary 

With maps and engravings. 

Mitchell's. Yew Primary Geography. 
Lliustrated by Tweaty oy Caleved aps and 
One Hundred. Engravings. Designed ms ~ 
introduction to the New Intermediate 


ography 

Mitchell’s New Intermediate Gese- 
raphy. For the use o! Schools and Acad- 
emies. Illustrated by Twenty-three Cop- 
per-Plate Maps and numerous Engravings. 

Mitchell’s New School Geography 
and Atlas. A 5 | mene go ary a e0g- 
capt Fhydenl, ‘olitical, and Descrip- 
tive; accompani ah a new Atlas of Forty- 
four Copper-Plate aps, and illustrated by 
Two Hundred Engravings. 

Mitchell’s New Physical Geography 
(ready Uctober lst), with Thirteen Oopper- 
Plate Maps, and One Hundred and Fifty 
Engravings. By Jonn Brocxuessy, A.M., 
— of Mathematics in Trinity Ooi- 


Mitchel’s Me ew Outline Maps. A series 

Seven Maps, handsomely Shank and 

fl in size 24 by 28 inches, except the 

of the United States, which is 28 by 48 

ie. They clearly and fully represent, 

ata glance, the Political Boundaries, Moun- 

tain-Systems, River-Courses, Plateaus, Ta- 
ble-Lands, and Deserts of the Earth. 

Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography. 

An entirely new work, elegantiy illustrated. 


Mitchell's aoe Geographies, 
Oo 


d Series. 
REVISED TO DATE. 


Mitchell’s Primary Geography. 
Mitchell’s School Geography and At- 


Mitchell’s Ancient Geography and 
Atlas. 


Goodrich’s Series of School His- 
tories, 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINOS, 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the 
United States. A Pictorial yr 
the United States, with notices of 
portions of America. By 8. G. Goopricn, 
author of “* Peter Parlev’s Tales.” 

Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial 
History of the United States. An 
introduction to the author’s “* Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States.”’ 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of wna 
land. A Pictorial History of KEnglan 
By 8, G. Goopricu. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. 
A Pictorial History ot Ancient Rome, with 
sketches of the History of Modern Italy. 

Gooms ch’s avPicorl Hi? of 

reece. 
Ancient and M 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo: 

stat sad per i Rong 
an prov tion, 
down to the present time: 


7 farther tedvmation topes tins thine Bebe all of blake to address the Pu 
for farther information regarding these all 





H STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Goqgrteh’ s Parley’s Common-School 
tory of the World. A Pictorial 
beg of the World, Ancient on Modern. 
= 8. G. Goopries, author of “ Pictorial 
istory of the United States,” etc. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural 
Elegantly illustrated with more 
Hundred Engravings. 


Bingham’s LatinGrammar. A Gram- 
mar ot the Latin Language. For the pse 
of | With exercises and ay =m 
ries. By Witi1aM Bincuam, A.M., - 
intendent of the Bingham School. 

Bingham’ Ss Mnglis a G rammar,. 

Grammar of the ish Language. 
the use of Schools and Academies. 
copious parsin 
Bineuam, A 

Coppee’s Elements of Logic. Designed 
4s a Manual of Instruction... By Henry 
Coorrrr, LL.D., President of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric. De- 
signed as a Manual of [nstruction. 

Coppee’s Academic Speaker, Contain- 
inga number of new and Ttepersiine 
Pieces, for Prose Declamation, —— 
Recitation, and Dramatic Reading, care- 
fully selected from the best authors, Ameri- 
can, English, and Continental. 

Fleming & Tibbins’ French Diction- 
ary. An a new and complete 
French and lish and 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present 
state of the two Languages. 1,400 pages, 
royal 8vo., fine sheep. 

Fleming & Tibbins’ French Diction- 
=. Abridged. One vol. 12mo., 724 


Hart's "English Grammar. A Grammar 
of the Kngish Language. By Jou 8. 
Hart, LL.D 

Hart’s Constitution of the 
States. A brief Exposition of 
tution of the United States, in 
Questions and Answers. 

Hows’ Primary Ladies’ Reader. 
ate — he of — and 

‘oetry, adapte: the ca of Young 
Chiléren. By Joun W. 8. toway Profescce 
of Elocution. 

Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader. 

Hows’ Ladies’ Reader. 

Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Reading and 
Recitations. 

Smith’s English Grammar. English 
Grammar on the Productive System. By 
Roswe tt ©, Smits. 

Scholar's 7 , Companion. Con Exer- 

Orthogea P by» D » porivatiogs and. Clas. 
sifeation of English Words. New Revised 
——, py Bore site. Eke 

Stock t’s emis The Principles 
ot Chemistry, illustrated by simple experi- 
ment. By Dr. Jvutros ApoLpH SrockHarpr, 
Professor in the Royal Academy of Agricul- 
ture at d. by Pre Professor 
©. H. Pierce, of Harvard 


Tenney’s Geology. Teachers, 
ais? aioe ye 


Private 
History in or, A aay Coll 

e Tllus- 
trated with Two Hundred Engravings. 


A 
For 
With 
parsing exercises. By WILLIAM 


whieh ate eminently eultable for the eaboot 





The Church Union. 


“THE FREEST ORGAN OF THOUGHT IN THE WORLD.” 


Owing to the unprecedented reception of this 
paper, it has been enlarged to double its original 
size, and is now the largest, best, and most liberal, 
as well as cheapest, family newspaper in the world. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will aim to repre- 
sent every branch of the Church of Christ, as well 
as every society organized for the purpose of Evan- 
gelizing the world. 

It is Trinitarian in Creed, but favors free discus- 
sion of all subjects not already settled by the uni- 
versal consent of the Church of all ages. It will 
oppose Ritualism and Infidelity, and advocate a 
free pulpit for Christ's ministers and a free com- 
munion-table for all the Lord’s people. 

It will favor universal suffrage and equal rights 
to every man and woman of whatsoever nationality, 
and will oppose all human instruments contrived 
by men for the enslavement of the consciences of 
men. iu 
It will publish a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher every Monday at 12 o'clock. This sermon 
is not copyrighted, nor does it come under the eye 
of Mr. Beecher before publication, and will be a 
faithful report of the Great Preacher of Freedom. 
Writers and editors of every branch of the Church 
are engaged on this paper. 

Terms, $2 50; $1 to agents for every subscriber. 
The usual premiums of sewing machines, etc., will 
be offered. For sale by the American News Com- 
pany for 5 cents. Address . 

C. ALBERTSON, Superintendent, . 
No. 103 Fulton street, N. Y 





SPEER’S 


NATIVE WINES. 


Catawba, Concord, ~ Port Grape Wine, 
Currant and Elder, California Port, 
California Sherry, California La Purissima, 
California La Delicate, California Angelica. 

ip 


et ee shi ’ 
po£900 WINE MAKES GO00 BLOOD. scones 


Srzze’s Native Wrvzs are rapidly becoming the standard Wines 
of America. They are to be found in every city and village of the 
Great West, and are used extensively throughout the Eastern and 
Southern States. Their purity and uniform quality have inspired 
the public with confidence in them, and insured their almost uni- 
versal use as the Wine of the American people. Mr. Srzme was 
one of the earliest wine-growers of the Eastern States, and as the 
star of Empire pointed westward, he extended his operations to the 
new field of California, where he has been equally successful in 
producing the best Wines that can be made from foreign or native 
grapes. His Depots and Cellars are at Passaic, N. J., and Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

IMPORTED WINES and LIQUORS of the BEST BRANDS. 


Store, No. 243 Broadway, New York. 


PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE SPEER’S PORT GRAPE WINE 
SICKLY PERSONS USE SPEER’S PORT GRAPE. 

AGED AND FEEBLE PERSONS USE SPEER’S PORT GRAPE 
SPEER’S WINES ARE USED FOR CHURCH COMMUNION 
SPEER’S WINES USED BY PHYSICIANS AS THE BEST, 





TRIUMPHANT! 1867. 
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AMERICAN 


HEATING RANGE. 


After a long series of experiments we are prepared to offer to 
the public the mest complete Range for cooking, and heating upper 


rooms, ever invented. We present the following’ important feat- 








ures : 


. The Range has ELEVATED DOUBLE OVENS. 

. Heating Upper Rooms cannot INTERFERE WITH BAKING, 

.» It requires NO ADDITIONAL FUEL. 

. NO KITCHEN ODORS can possibly be conveyed above. 

. The usual Cooking Fire warms A GREAT PART OF AN 
ORDINARY HOUSE. 

. Is easily controlled, and CANNOT BURN OUT OR GET 


OUT OF REPAIR. 

. Our Range is unlike most Heating Ranges, in that the air 
to be warmed is conducted from out of doors, and ean- 
not come into contact with any RED-HOT SURFAOE, 
thus affording a PURE, MOIST ATMOSPHERE. 


. We invite examination, and warrant satisfaction. 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 


MAGEE’S ELEVATED-OVEN RANGES. 
MAGEE’S BRICK AND PORTABLE FURNACES. 
LITTLEFIELD’S BASE-BURNER “MORNING GLORY.” 


J. H. BURTIS & 00., 


244 WATER ST.,. NEW. YORE. 
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495 BROADWAY 


ts of Excellence. 





FAMILY 
NEW YORK 
pin 
ornamental work. 
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Beauty and Elasticity of Stitch. 


ewing 


erfection and Simplicity of Machinery. 
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“There could be no greater comfort in a family than a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine. I have used one for the last nine or ten years, and I think it ia decidedly the best 
family Sewing Machine. It requires more skill to work other machines than the Grover & 
Baker.’’— Testimony of Mrs. Alice B, Whipple, wife of the Rev. Dr, Whipple, Secretary American Missionary 


P 


ie 


ELASTIC STITCH 
sing both threads direct from the 
/ No fastening of seams by hand and no waste of thread. 
Wide range of application without change of adjustment. 
The seam retainsits beauty and firmness after washing ana ironing. 4 


Besides doing all kinds of work done by other Sewing Machines, these \ 


*¢ J have had several years’ experience with a Grover & Baker Machine, which has given.me great satisfaction. Itechief meritis that it 

makes a strong elastic stitch; itis very easily kept in order, and without much fatigue, which I think is a very great recommendation. Iam 

not very familiar with any other machine, excevt a Wheeler & Wilson, which I have had. I think the Grover & Baker Machine is more easily managed, and 
Jess Mable to get out of order. I prefer the Grover & Baker. decidedly.” —Testimony of Mrs. Dr. Watts, of New York, before the Commissioner of Patents. 
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TOILET SOAP5. 


The excellence of COLGATE & CO.’S Toilet 
Soap has led to their adoption by the public as the 
BEST in use, and consequently to their UNIVERSAL 
SALE by dealers in cHOICE GooDs. 

The merit of these Soaps consists in a nice 
adaptation of materials in such proportion as to 
produce the most BENEFICIAL EFFECTS, and 
prevent the unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of soaps containing excess of alkali or other 
ingredients injurious to the skin—this being con- 
sidered of the first importance. 

These soaps are adapted to all toilet uses, are 
agreeable in pseRFuME, and of excellent washing 
properties, and are confidently recommended as the 
most desirable for general consumption to be found 
in the market. 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 


> 


Nos. 53 and 55 John Street. 
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Have taken Thirty-five Firet Premiums, at the 
within the last ten years. and also were award 
pationa! Exhibit ion, 1862, in com? 
the World 
That the great super of these instruments 
by the FACT that Messrs. Steinways’ “ scales 
struction ” bare bee ied by the great n 
spheres (ae close ‘ thout i 
fnstrumente are used by the most 
them for their own 1 and 
Every Piano is constr 
to the fui lron Frame 
STEINWAY & SONS direct epecial attention t 
Pianos, with their “PATENT RESONATO!] 4 
June 5, 1866 Thi tion consists in pr 
tron frame in front of the soundboard) with an 
frames being cast in one piece, thereby tmpart 
ot standing in tune never before attained in tha 


e done + 
eminent }{ 
private use w 
ted with their “‘ Pa 








The soundboard is «1 py rted between the tw: 
temsion, so that the greatest possible degree of 
and regulated to the nicest desirable point. 
The great volume and exquisite quality of tone, as wel 


of action, of these new 

musical profession ar 
STEINWAY & SONS 

invite every lover 


prigbt Pianos have e 
who have heard them 
onfidently offer these 
music to call and examine ther 


beautif 


IANO-FORTES, 


Drinainal 
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Letter from WILLIE PAPE, 


Coort Pianist to the Royal Family of 


Masens. Strinway 4 Sons—I am much pleased 
making, and the numerous certificates you have s 
bumble ‘opinion be of any weight, you may add tha 
forte recital, at Cheltenham, vn the 10th of this 
@ering my four an: ts to Paris, I have used th 


opean manufacturers, but have found NO IN \ 
PURCHASED OF YO! In fact, I consider or 
amy ove of the Grand Pianos manufactured here 
Traly yours, 
Pianist te H. R 
@TEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only Amer 
ia large numbers and actually used by the great 


WAREROOMS: 


FIRST 


may trun 


FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 


rland 


LAND, Peb. 4, 1866, 
i es you are 
Shouid my 
lredth Piano 
val here; thet 
: ‘ all the first 
L TO THELONE ! 


sre Pianos equal te 


~ Ew 
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VILLIE B. PAPE, 
it Wales. 
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71 and 73 East 14th Street, 


Between Fourth Avemes and Irving Place, 
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Miss Mason BADE HER Papa, IN A WHISPER, INVITE STeveEN LAWRENCE TQ 


Tea ann Suprer.—Page 958. 





